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THE  CULTURAL  CONNECTION  OF  CALIFORNIAN 
AND  PLATEAU  SHOSHONEAN  TRIBES 

EGBERT  H.  LOWIE 

-A  cursory  survey  of  the  cultures  of  California  and  the  Shoshonean 
region  to  the  east  suggests  a  basic  and  ancient  connection  between 
them.  Very  little  has  been  published  regarding  the  Plateau  or,  to  use 
Barrett 's  term,  Basin  Shoshoneans.  Since  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  a  considerable  number  of  their  tribal  and  subtribal  groups, 
I  venture  to  set  forth  observations  on  a  number  of  points,  all  relating 
to  non-material  culture,  which  seem  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  cultural 
relations  of  the  two  regions  mentioned,  or  at  least  on  the  probable 
antiquity  of  a  recorded  custom  in  either. 


MENSTRUAL  CUSTOMS 

The  custom  of  segregating  an  adolescent  girl,  as  well  as  an  older 
woman,  during  the  menstrual  period  is  widely  diffused  among  the 
Shoshoneans  and  must  be  reckoned  an  ancient  trait  of  the  stock. 
Among  the  Lemhi  of  Idaho  the  usage  was  still  rigorously  observed 
in  1906.  Comparison  with  neighboring  Plains  tribes,  such  as  the 
Blackfoot,  Crow,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Arapaho  suggests  that  while  men- 
strual restrictions  of  some  sort  may  have  been  universal  in  North 
America  there  was  a  definite  line  of  cleavage,  probably  coterminous 
with  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Shoshoneans,  which  separated  tribes 
stressing  the  relevant  taboos  from  those  which  attached  less  sig- 
nificance to  them.  This  statement  cannot  of  course  be  taken  in  an 
absolute  sense,  for  the  Omaha,  to  cite  a  single  instance,  had  the 
menstrual  hut  and  very  definite  regulations  associated  with  it.  Never- 
theless, broadly  speaking,  the  area  of  intensive  menstrual  taboos  seems 
to  begin  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Plains  and  to  extend  to  the 
Pacific.^ 


1  R.  H.  Lowie,  Notes  on  the  Social  Organization  and  Customs  of  the  Mandan, 
Hidatsa,  and  Crow  Indians,  Anthr.  Papers  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xxi,  93,  1917. 
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Kelative  intensity  is  of  course  a  somewhat  elusive  thing.     It  can 
safely  be  stated,  however,  that  in  the  concrete  observances  clustering 
about  woman  \s  periodic  illness  the  Far  Western  tribes  are  rather 
clearly  set  off  from  those  living  eastward.     One  feature  that  more 
especially  allies  the  Shoshoneans  with  the  Californians  is  the  rule  that 
a  menstruating  woman  shall  not  eat  meat.    I  have  noted  this  for  the 
Wind  River  and  Lemhi  Shoshoni,  the  Paviotso,  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Ute,  and  the  Shi vw its  Paiute.^    So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
Omaha  women,  though  eating  apart,  were  not  subject  to  dietary 
restrictions  and  those  of  the  Yuchi  are  known  to  have  eaten  meat  in 
their  retreat.^    On  the  other  hand,  corresponding  though  not  identical 
rules  for  adolescent  girls  have  been  reported  from  the  Thompson  River 
Salish,  and  among  some  of  the  Northern  Athabaskans  (Carrier  ?),  the 
women  are  said  to  have  lived  on  dried  fish  during  their  seclusion.* 
In  California  the  use  of  a  head-scratcher  by  a  girl  during  the 
puberty  rite  is  distributed   from  the  Yurok  in   the  north  to   the 
Diegueno  in  the  south.    I  did  not  make  specific  inquiries  on  this  point, 
but  the  lack  of  evidence  from  any  of  the  groups  visited  indicates  that 
this  feature  cannot  have  figured  so  prominently  as  among  the  Cali- 
fornians.   It  must,  however,  be  noted  as  a  significant  fact  that  after 
the  birth  of  a  child  both  Ute  parents  were  required  to  employ  a 
scratch-stick,  for  a  mutual  influence  of  parturition  and  menstrual 
observances  is  not  only  a  priori  conceivable  but  is  definitely  estab- 
lished for  the  Lemhi  and  the  Southern  Ute.     The  latter  make  the 
expectant  mother  abstain  from  meat,  while  the  former  have  her  retire 
to  a  menstrual  lodge.    Accordingly,  the  occurrence  of  a  head-scratcher 
after  confinement  renders  plausible  the  use  of  the  same  device  as  a 
catamenial  implement.    This,  however,  is  merely  a  provisional  hypo- 
thesis.    From  the  point  of  view  of  Californian  relations  it  is  more 
significant  that  the  head-scratcher  is  definitely  linked  with  the  puberty 
rite  of  the  Nootka,  the  Thompson  River  Indians,  and  the  Tahltan.^ 

2  The  people  spoken  of  as  Paviotso  in  this  paper  are  those  designated  in  volume 
X  of  this  series  and  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  as  Northern  Paiute.  The  Shivwits 
and  Moapa  are  subdivisions  of  the  Southern  Paiute,  who  are  dialectically  affiliated 
with  the  Ute  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Northern  Paiute  or  Paviotso. 

3  J.  O.  Dorsey,  Omaha  Sociology,  3d  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  267,  1884. 
F.  G.  Speck,  Ethnology  of  the  Yuchi,  Anthr.  Publ.  Mus.  Univ.  Pa.,  i,  97,  1909. 

4  J.  Teit,  The  Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  n,  312  ff.,  1900.  A.  G.  Morice,  The  Canadian  Denes,  Ann.  Archaeological 
Rep.  (Toronto),  218,  1906. 

6  E.  Sapir,  A  Girl  ^s  Puberty  Ceremony  among  the  Nootka  Indians,  Trans. 
Royal  Soc.  Can.,  vii,  79,  1913.  G.  T.  Emmons,  The  Tahltan  Indians,  Anthr.  Publ. 
Mus.  Univ.  Pa.,  iv,  104,  1911. 
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The  last-mentioned  tribe  shares  with  more  eastern  fellow- Athabaskans 
of  the  North®  the  notion  that  menstruating  women  exercise  a  malig- 
nant influence  on  fishing  or  hunting  luck.  So  far  as  I  know,  this 
feature  is  not  prominent  among  the  Shoshoneans,  yet  the  Southern 
Ute  justify  the  meat  taboo  by  the  evil  effect  on  the  hunting  luck  of 
a  transgressor  ^s  husband. 

Since  the  southern  half  of  California  was  in  appreciable  measure 
the  home  of  Shoshonean  tribes,  the  question  arises  whether  or  not  a 
peculiarly  close  bond  links  the  adolescence  and  other  menstrual  cus- 
toms of  the  Plateau  people  with  their  congeners  to  the  south  and 
west.  This  assumption  must  be  negatived.  The  resemblances  between 
the  observances  of  the  Cahuilla,''  e.g.,  and  those  of  the  Moapa  Paiute 
or  Southern  Ute  are  of  an  almost  exclusively  generic  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  three  special  features  connect  the  Plateau  with  the 
non-Shoshonean  tribes  of  northern  California:  the  running  of  the 
Ute  adolescent;  the  carrying  of  firewood  obligatory  among  the  Pavi- 
otso ;  and  the  bathing  feature  of  the  Paviotso.  These  features  recur, 
respectively,  among  the  Luiseno,  Maidu,  Achomawi,  and  Hupa;  the 
Karok,  Hupa,  Shasta,  Achomawi,  and  Maidu ;  and  the  Yurok,  Hupa, 
Achomawi,  Maidu,  and  Mohave.  To  these  should  be  added  the  dura- 
tion of  the  rite  for  five  days  or  a  number  which  is  a  multiple  of  five, 
the  first  menses  leading  to  a  ten  days'  seclusion  among  the  Northern 
Ute  and  a  five  or  twenty-five  days'  seclusion  among  the  Paviotso. 
Since  the  custom  of  duration  for  five  or  ten  days  does  not  seem  to 
extend  beyond  the  Maidu,  our  comparison  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  affiliations  of  the  Plateau  Shoshonean  menstrual  customs  are 
predominantly  with  the  northern  Californian  equivalents.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Californian  usages  display  genetic  relations  in  two 
directions,  not  only  eastward  but  also  northward  well  into  British 
Columbia,  as  witnessed  by  the  distribution  of  the  head-scratcher. 

BIKTH  CUSTOMS 

According  to  Kroeber,  practically  all  Californians  practice  a  modi- 
fied form  of  the  couvade,  both  parents  being  subject  to  a  number  of 
restrictions  on  the  birth  of  a  child.  The  weakest  development  of  the 
usage  is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state. 

Several  of  the  Plateau  Shoshoneans  share  the  couvade  of  the 
Californian  pattern.     The  Moapa  abstained  from  sexual  intercourse 


OS.  Hearne,  A  Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean  (London),  314,  1795. 
7  L.  Hooper,  The  Cahuilla  Indians,  present  series,  xvi,  347,  1920. 
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for  a  month  or  more,  during  which  period  neither  parent  ate  any 
meat.  Further,  as  soon  as  the  father  heard  of  the  child's  birth  he 
would  run  some  distance  and  back  again  in  order  to  secure  longevity 
for  himself.  The  Southern  Ute  mother  must  remain  indoors  and 
abstain  from  meat  and  cold  water  for  a  month,  while  the  same  regu- 
lations extend  to  her  husband  for  four  days.  If  a  man  drank  cold 
water  before  the  expiration  of  the  four  days,  his  teeth  were  believed 
to  rot.  He  was  further  expected  to  run  round  the  hills  the  morning 
after  the  birth  lest  he  lose  his  luck  in  catching  deer.  Both  parents 
were  forbidden  to  scratch  themselves  with  their  fingers,  a  wooden 
stick  being  carried  for  the  purpose,  nor  were  they  permitted  to  rub 
their  eyes  on  pain  of  becoming  blind.  For  several  days  after  the 
birth  of  the  infant  its  father  must  not  ride  horseback.  The  Paviotso 
father,  like  his  wife,  abstained  from  all  flesh,  piled  up  wood  for 
twenty-five  days,  and  assumed  all  his  wife's  household  duties.^ 
Among  both  the  Lemhi  and  the  Wind  River  Shoshoni,  the  parents 
abstained  from  meat  for  several  days  before  the  birth,  the  wife's  fast 
being  continued  for  a  month  in  the  Wind  River  group.® 

So  far  as  I  know  comparable  customs  do  not  occur  in  the  region 
to  the  east  of  the  Plateau. 

Since  the  material  on  other  natal  customs  is  fragmentary  and 
negative  evidence  accordingly  counts  for  little,  all  the  Plateau  Sho- 
shoneans  are  best  compared  as  a  group  with  the  Shasta-Achomawi 
and  Maidu.^^  Of  the  Californian  features,  the  following  have  been 
recorded:  the  menstrual  hut  as  confinement  lodge  (Northwestern 
Maidu,  Shasta;  Lemhi,  Wind  River)  ;  scratching-stick  (Shasta;  South- 
ern Ute);  paternal  wood-gathering  (Shasta,  Achomawi;  Paviotso); 
change  of  cradles  (Shasta;  Paviotso)  ;  five-day  taboo  period  (Shasta, 
Valley  Maidu;  Paviotso).  On  the  other  hand,  the  taboo  against  the 
mother's  drinking  of  cold  water  and  the  practice  of  placing  her  in  a 
pit  are  shared  by  Southern  Ute  and  Cahuilla.^^ 


8S.  W.  Hopkins,  Life  among  the  Piutes  (Boston),  49  ff.,  1883. 

9  E.  H.  Lowie,  The  Northern  Shoshoni,  Anthr.  Papers.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  214,  1909. 

10  K.  B.  Dixon,  The  Northern  Maidu,  Bull.  Am.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  228-232;  ibid., 
The  Shasta,  ihid.y  453-456;  idem^  Notes  on  the  Achomawi  and  Atsugewi  Indians 
of  Northern  California,  Am.  Anthr.,  x,  217,  1908. 

11  L.  Hooper,  op,  cit.,  351. 
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MORTUARY  USAGES 

The  only  Plateau  Shoshoneans  who  sometimes  disposed  of  corpses 
by  cremation  are  the  Moapa  and  Shivwits,  who  also  practiced  inter- 
ment or  deposited  the  bodies  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  The  Paviotso 
interred,  and  expressly  deny  having  ever  cremated,  the  dead.  The 
Lemhi  and  Wind  River  Shoshoni  preferably  placed  the  corpse  in  the 
cleft  of  a  rock.  It  is  presumably  not  without  significance  that  the 
only  tribes  which  cremated  are  also  those  which  in  recent  times 
adopted  the  South  Californian  mourning  ceremony. 


NAMES 

The  aversion  to  telling  one's  personal  name  has  persisted  among 
Californian  peoples  until  the  most  recent  times.^^  I  encountered 
exactly  the  same  reluctance  among  the  Lemhi  and  Wind  River  Sho- 
shoni. On  the  other  hand,  this  sentiment  seems  to  me  to  be  far  less 
pronounced  in  the  Plains  region.  We  are  indeed  told,  e.g.,  that  it 
is  rude  to  ask  a  Blackfoot  his  name,  yet  ''he  himself  seems  free  to 
speak  of  it  on  his  own  initiative.  "^^  The  Crow  do  not  scruple  to 
ask  for  one's  name,  the  phrase  dards  sak  id'  ?  being  a  definite  cliche. 
The  Omaha,  like  the  Blackfoot,  regard  it  as  exceedingly  impolite  to 
make  such  inquiries  and  altogether  invested  the  name  with  a  halo 
derived  from  its  sacred  gentile  associations.^*  Nevertheless  I  get  the 
impression  that  even  in  this  case  there  is  a  somewhat  different  feeling 
from  that  found  in  California  and  among  the  Shoshoni,  where  the 
emphasis  seems  to  be  less  on  the  impoliteness  of  the  query  and  more 
on  the  impossibility  of  an  individual's  himself  divulging  his  name. 
Thus,  a  bystander  among  the  Wind  River  is  not  forbidden  to  reveal 
the  information  sought. 

As  for  the  names  themselves,  there  is  some  variation.  What  might 
broadly  be  termed  the  nickname  stj^le  of  designation  occurred  among 
the  Lemhi  and  Wind  River  Shoshoni,  the  Ute,  and  Paviotso.  But 
the  Paviotso  named  the  majority  of  their  girls  for  flowers,  and  some 
of  the  Southern  Ute  names  are  said  to  be  meaningless,  as  are  those 
of  the  Moapa  and  Shivwits  Paiute. 


12  R.  B.  Dixon,  The  Northern  Maidu,  231. 

13  Clark  Wissler,  The  Social  Life  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians,  Anthr.  Papers  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vii,  18,  1911. 

14  A.  C.  Fletcher  and  F.  La  Flesche,  The  Omaha  Tribe,  27th  Ann.  Kep.  Bur. 
Am.  Ethn.,  334  ff.,  1911. 
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The  name  of  a  deceased  person  was  tabooed  in  his  kindred's  pres- 
ence among  the  Southern  lite.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  free 
use  of  a  dead  individual's  name  is  shared  by  the  Wind  River  Shoshoni 
with  the  Arapaho,  and  among  more  remote  Plains  tribes  with  the 
Hidatsa.^^ 

MARRIAGE 

Though  gifts  and  even  purchase  are  occasionally  referred  to,  bride- 
service  figures  far  more  prominently  in  the  accounts  of  Shoshonean 
informants.  As  might  be  expected,  initial  matrilocal  residence  is 
linked  with  it,  being  explicitly  ascribed,  though  not  necessarily  as  an 
obligatory  practice,  to  the  Northern  Ute,  Paviotso,  Lemhi,  and  the 
Wind  River.  One  statement  permits  the  inference  that  it  also  occurred 

among  the  Paiuto. 

The  relative  insignificance  of  formal  payment  for  a  wife  stands 
of  course  in  contrast  to  Northwest  Californian  usage,  where  bride- 
service  and  matrilocal  residence  appear  as  mere  makeshifts  for  the 
orthodox  institution  of  purchaKe.^«  In  this  respect  the  Achomawi 
and  Maidu  come  much  nearer  to  the  Shoshonean  norm.^^  It  is  inter- 
esting to  find  the  Cahuilla  uncompromisingly  patrilocal,  while  the 
non-Shoshonean  Yokuts  are  stated  to  be  definitely  matrilocal.^^ 

Levirate  and  sororate  are  both  reported  from  the  Moapa,  Shivwits, 
Paviotso,   and  Wind  River  Shoshoni;  the  sororate  alone  from  the 
Northern  Ute.    In  this  instance,  too  much  weight  cannot  be  attached 
to  negative  evidence,  of  course.     Probably  both  customs  belong  to 
the  ancient  Shoshonean  culture.    Although  they  are  shared  by  nearly 
all  the  Californians,  their  occurrence  is  so  wide  that  no  specific  his- 
torical inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  similarity.     However,  the 
general  distribution  of  these  institutions  suggests  a  chronological  con- 
clusion of  wider  bearing.     They  are  found  more  or  less  throughout 
the  region  of  sibless  tribes ;  they  coexist  in  many  cases  with  the  sib 
organization;  they  are  lacking  among  the  Ilopi  and  Zuiii.     Since 
North  American  students  are  now  agreed  that  the  sib  organization  is 
a  relatively  late,  development,  linked  as  it  usually  is  with  the  rela- 
tively advanced  economic  condition  of  horticulture,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  levirate  and  sororate  are  earlier  than  the  sib.^^ 

15  A.  L.  Kroeber,  The  Arapaho,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xviii,  17,  1902. 
R.  H.  Lowie,  Notes  on  the  Social  Organization  and  Customs  of  the  Mandan, 
Hidatsa,  and  Crow  Indians,  50. 

16  R.  B.  Dixon,  The  Shasta,  462  ff. 

17  Idem.,  Notes  on  the  Achomawi  and  Atsugewi,  47;  idem.  The  Northern  Maidu, 
239 

18  L.  Hooper,  op.  cit.,  354.    S.  Powers,  The  Tribes  of  California,  Contr.  N.  Am. 

Ethn.,  HI,  382,  1877. 

19  R.  H.  Lowie,  Primitive  Society,  163  ff.,  1920. 
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KINSHIP  TERMINOLOGY 

The  phenomena  of  kinship  terminology  are  strongly  indicative  of 
an  ancient  connection,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  between  the  Basin 
and  Californian  areas.  The  most  significant  fact  is  that  they  share 
certain  highly  characteristic  features  which  are  wholly  or  virtually 
unknown  in  the  more  eastern  region  of  the  continent.  A  full  com- 
parison must  be  postponed  until  the  publication  of  Mr.  Gilford's 
complete  survey,  but  the  following  data  are  worth  stressing  at  the 

present  time. 

One  of  the  most  widespread  features  of  the  nomenclatures  found 
east  of  the  Rockies  is  the  designation  by  a  single  term  of  the  father 
and  the  father's  brother,  and  the  corresponding  classification  under 
one  head  of  mother  and  mother's  sister.     This  type  of  grouping, 
whether  ultimately  due  to  a  sib  organization  or  to  the  joint  influence 
of  levirate  and  sororate,  is  empirically  found  to  be  very  frequently 
associated  with  exogamous  sibs.    But  in  California  even  a  tribe  like 
the  Miwok,  who  are  organized  into  exogamous  moieties,  only  partly 
conforms  to  the  norm :  while  iipii  denotes  father 's  brother  and  father 
alike,  there  are  three  distinct  words  for  mother,  mother 's  elder  sister, 
and  mother's  younger  sister,  viz.,  iita,  tomu  (in  one  locality,  ami), 
and  anisii.2^     This  failure  to  merge  collateral  with  lineal  kin  in  the 
first  ascending  generation  is  common  to  a  number  of   Californian 
tribes.    Thus,  the  Yokuts  call  the  father  natet  (or  vocatively,  opoyo), 
the   father's   brother  koymoish;   the   mother   nazhozh    (vocatively), 
ishaya),  the  mother's  sister  mokoi.    The  Washo  denote  the  two  par- 
ents as  koi  and  la,  while  the  parallel  uncle  and  aunt  are  eushi  and 
sha'sha.    The  Porno  have  e  (voc.  harika)  and  te  (voc.  nika)  for  the 
parents,  keh  for  the  paternal  uncle,  tuts  and  sheh  for  the  mother's 
elder  and  younger  sisters.^^     From  Gifford  's  unpublished  records  it 
appears  that  the  Karok  also  distinguished  between  father,  aka  or  ifyu, 
and  father 's  brother,  panahi ;  as  well  as  between  mother,  ita  or  tatetc, 
and  mother's  sister,  djukatc.     The  same  authority's  notes  may  be 
quoted  for  the  Maidu.     In  each  local  subdivision  the  same  differen- 
tiation appears.    Thus,  the  Northwestern  Maidu  have  kuli  for  father, 
kumi  for  paternal  uncle;  konti  for  mother,  de  for  mother's  sister. 


20  E.  W.  Gifford,  Miwok  Moieties,  present  series,  xii,  172-174,  1916. 

21  A.  L.  Kroeber,  California  Kinship  Systems,  present  series,  xii,  352  ff.,  362  ff., 
370  ff. 
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This  use  of  distinct  terms  for  parents  and  parallel  uncles  and 
aunts  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Plateau  Shoshoneans.  On 
this  point  my  unpublished  notes  on  the  Paviotso  confirm  Kroeber's 
data  for  the  same  group,  and  I  am  likewise  able  to  corroborate  by 
independent  observations  in  other  local  groups  those  of  Sapir  among 
the  Kaibab  Paiute  and  the  Northern  Ute.-  Suggestively  enough,  it 
is  only  the  Shoshoni  proper,  Avith  their  contiguity  to  the  Plains,  who 
merge  the  uncle  and  parent  kin  after  the  fashion  of  the  Eastern  sys- 
tems The  Californians  and  Basin  peoples  thus  form  a  unit  set  off 
against  a  vast  area  to  the  east  of  them.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  total 
range  of  this  feature  is  even  somewhat  larger,  embracing  the  Chinook 

and  some  of  the  Salish." 

To  turn  to  another  feature  of  kinship  nomenclature.     The  differ- 
entiation of  maternal  from  paternal  grandparents  is  of  such  rarity 
in  cismontane  North  America  that  Morgan  does  not  provide  distinct 
tables  for  them  and  especially  comments  on  their  discrimination  by 
the  Spokane.    Elsewhere  I  have  shown  that  this  trait,  far  from  being 
exceptional,  is  shared  by  some  other  Salish  tribes  and  by  the  Takelma 
and  Wishram,  in  addition  to  occuring  in  the  Southwest.^"     Of  the 
Plateau  Shoshoneans  all  but  the  Paiute  exhibit  this  feature,  and  even 
the  Moapa  distinguish  at  least  the  father 's  father  and  mother 's  father. 
Among  the  Ute,  both  Sapir  and  I  find  discrimination  of  female  as 
well  as  male  grandparents  according  to  the  sex  of  the  connecting  rela- 
tive.   Kroeber  and  I  have  independently  obtained  the  same  distinction 
from  Paviotso  informants,  and  it  certainly  is  characteristic  of  the 
Lemhi  and  Wind  River  Shoshoni.     But  here  again  a  feature  that 
separates  the  Shoshoneans  from  the  East  links  them  with  California. 
The  Karok  call  either  grandparent  on  the  father's  side  atic,  while  the 
maternal  grandparents  are  designated  as  gut  and  git.     In  Yuki  the 
father's  father  is  osh,  the  mother's  father  pit,  the  father's  mother  pop, 
the  mother's  mother  tit,  while  the  corresponding  Pomo  terms  are 
madili,  gach ;  mats,  ghats.    The  Yokuts  have  a  generic  word  for  grand- 
father but  distinctive  terms  for  the  two  kinds  of  grandmother.^^    All 
divisions  of  the  Maidu  display  complete  differentiation.     Thus,  the 
Northwestern  Mountain  group   has   aam,   pa;  sakam,   to;   arid  the 

22  jUd.,  359.    E.  W.  Gifford,  Tubatiilabal  and  Kawaiisu  Kinship  Terms,  present 
series,  xii, '245-247. 

23  R.  H.  Lowie,  Family  and  Sib,  Am.  Anthr.,  28-40,  1919. 

24  E.  H.  Lowie,  Historical  and  Sociological  Interpretations  of  Kinship  Ter- 
minologies, Holmes  Anniversary  Volume,  298,  1916. 

2.".  A.  L.  Kroeber,  California  Kinship  Systems,  353,  370,  373. 
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Southern  Maidu  equivalents  are  aai,  opa;  saka,  koto.  Of  the  non- 
Shoshonean  South  Californians  the  Salinan  and  Mohave  differentiate 
between  paternal  and  maternal  kin  of  the  second  ascending  gene- 
ration.^"  In  short,  the  trait  in  question  is  widely  distributed  in  both 
the  Californian  and  the  Basin  regions. 

A  feature  to  a  remarkable  extent  associated  with  the  one  just  dis 
cussed  is  that  of  reciprocity.    As  I  pointed  out  some  years  ago,  recip- 
rocal terms  are  largely  lacking  in  the  cismontane  area  and  occur  more 
or  less  conspicuously  in  the  Southwest,  California,  and  the  Plateau 
area.     By  "reciprocal"  terms  I  here  understand  those  stems  used 
simultaneously  with  little  or  no  change  for  both  of  two  correlative 
relationships,  such  as  maternal  uncle  and  sister's  child.     The  word 
corresponds  to  Professor  Kroeber's  "  self -reciprocal "  or  "verbally 
reciprocal. ' '    For  the  sake  of  definiteness  and  simplicity,  I  will  confine 
consideration  to  the  grandparental  terms.    In  Wind  River  Shoshoni 
all  of  these  are  reciprocal:  ko'nu  means  a  man's  son's  child  as  well 
as  father's  father;  ga'gu,  a  woman's  daughter's  child  as  well  as 
mother 's  mother ;  do'ko,  a  man 's  daughter 's  child  and  maternal  grand- 
father; hu'tsi,  a  woman's  son's  child   and  paternal  grandmother. 
Three  of  these  very  stems  occur  in  Paviotso  with  minor  phonetic 
alterations  and  the  same  meanings,  while  the  stem  mu'a'  is  an  exact 
equivalent  of  ga'gu.    In  Sapir 's  Northern  Ute  list,  all  the  four  Sho- 
shoni stems  reappear,  but  the  junior  member  of  each  pair  of  linked 
relatives  is  set  off  by  a  diminutive  ending,  e.g.,  qonun",  father's 
father;  qonuntcin",  man's  son's  child.    My  Southern  Ute  informants 
did  not  differentiate  in  this  fashion,  but  applied  Sapir 's  longer  form 
to  both  grandparent  and  grandchild.    On  the  other  hand,  my  Moapa 
Paiute  nomenclature  follows  the  Northern  Ute  pattern,  at  least  for 
the  paternal  and  maternal  grandfather  stems,  and  inferentially  for 
the  others  also.     The  Kaibab  and  Shivwits  have  only  two  grand- 
parental  terms,  since  the  sex  of  the  connecting  parent  is  not  made  a 
basis  for  discrimination,  but  they  also  fall  in  the  same  category  with 

the  Northern  ITte. 

Turning  now  to  California,  we  discover  a  suggestive  series  of 
parallels.  The  Karok  terms  for  grandparents  cited  above  are  strictly 
reciprocal;  the  Pomo  ones,  in  the  absence  of  distinctive  grandchild 
terms,  are  at  least  sometimes  used  reciprocally.  Though  the  Yana 
case  is  not  absolutely  certain  for  each  of  the  words  in  question, 

20  E.  H.  Lowie,  op.  cit.,  341,  1916.  J.  A.  Mason,  The  Ethnology  of  the  Salinan 
Indians,  present  series,  x,  170,  1912. 
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Sapir's  discussion  of  two  terminologies  from  this  stock  establishes  a 
considerable  measure  of  reciprocity.^^  The  corresponding  Yokuts 
designations  are  fully  reciprocal ;  those  of  the  Washo  are  likewise,  but 
with  a  diminutive  ending  for  two  of  the  grandchildren.^®  According 
to  Gilford's  notes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  local  variation  among  the 
Maidu,  but,  while  in  the  Northeast  only  one  grandparent  term  is 
reciprocal,  all  four  are  among  the  Northwestern  Plains  Maidu,  and 
two  among  the  Southern  and  the  Mountain  Maidu.  Moreover,  the 
distinct  word  pe  given  for  daughter's  child  in  the  last  two  groups 
is  suspiciously  like  the  stem  pa  for  mother's  father.  However  this 
may  be,  the  highly  characteristic  development  of  reciprocity  must 
be  reckoned  a  common  trait  of  Basin  and  Central  Californian  ter- 
minologies. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  mystic  number  of  the  Paviotso  is  undoubtedly  five.^®  Whether 
or  not  this  holds  for  the  more  southern  Shoshoneans  is  not  clear,  but 
at  Lemhi  occasional  references  to  five  occur  in  ceremonialism  and 
mythology.^^  This  is  a  trait  shared  by  some  Oregonians,  the  Shasta, 
the  Northwest  Californians,  and  in  some  measure  the  Maidu. 

As  respects  the  practice  of  shamanism,  the  Shoshoneans  to  my 
knowledge  differed  from  the  Plains  Indians  in  summarily  killing  a 
practitioner  who  had  lost  a  patient.  So  late  as  1912  I  was  able  to 
observe  the  effects  of  this  conception  among  the  Southern  Ute,  for  one 
fine  evening  a  medicine  man  from  Navajo  Springs  came  driving  up 
to  Ignacio  with  his  family  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  a  dying  patient's 
kin.  This  characteristic  trait  occurs  also  among  the  Shasta  and  the 
Miwok  and  seems  to  be  Avidely  diffused  in  central  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia.^^ In  other  respects  there  are  interesting  points  of  both  agree- 
ment and  divergence,  though  I  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  the 
scarcity  of  information  on  this  topic.  Like  the  Californian  shamans, 
those  of  the  Shoshoneans  acquired  power  through  dreams ;  conscious 
quest  of  revelations,  more  particularly  through  fasting,  is  reported 
as  having  existed  to  some  extent  among  such  tribes  as  the  Ute  and 
the  Shoshoni,  but  this  is  readily  explained  as  a  phenomenon  due  to 
contact  with  the  Plains  Indians.^  Disease  is  undoubtedly  conceived 
as  the   consequence   of   the   entrance   of   a  pathogenic   agent   to   be 

27  E.  Sapir,  Yana  Terms  of  Relationship,  present  series,  xiii,  156,  162  ff.,  1918. 

28  A.  L.  Kroeber,  California  Kinship  Systems,  353,  363. 
20  S.  W.  Hopkins,  op.  cit,,  13,  15,  47,  48,  50,  57. 

30  R.  H.  Lowie,  The  Northern  Shoshoni,  217,  275  ff. 

31  R.  B.  Dixon,  The  Shasta,  479.     S.  Powers,  op.  cit.,  354. 
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removed  by  suction  (Ute,  Lemhi,  Wind  River),  but  in  addition  we 
also  find  the  conception  that  the  patient's  soul  has  departed  and  must 
be  recovered  (Lemhi,  Paviotso). 

Finally,  I  should  like  briefly  to  call  attention  to  the  affinity  of 
Plateau  and  Californian  mythology.  The  ease  with  which  tales  are 
transmitted  and  adopted  is  notorious  and  might  deter  from  basing 
far-reaching  historical  conclusions  on  community  of  mythological 
plots.  We  must  not  ignore,  however,  the  equally  important  fact  that 
while  some  episodes  have  an  enormous  distribution  others  for  no  clear 
reason  are  never  difllused  beyond  a  rather  definitely  circumscribed 
territory.  When  two  tribes  agree  in  a  large  number  of  plots  or  share 
tales  not  reported  from  elsewhere,  this  fact  has  not  a  little  historical 
significance.  In  addition  should  be  considered  the  elusive  flavor  of 
a  mythology  that  may  or  may  not  definitely  align  one  people  with  a 

neighboring  group. 

Though  my  acquaintance  with  Californian  mythology  is  unfor- 
tunately meager,  the  evidence  already  seems  to  me  to  demonstrate 
decisively  that  the  Plateau  Shoshoneans  form  with  the  Californians 
and  presumably  their  northern  neighbors  an  ultramontane  group. 
Taking  the  Lemhi,  who  lived  so  close  to  typical  Plains  Indians,  we 
find  indeed  a  number. of  parallels  to  Plains  Indian  traditions,  but 
neither   their   number   nor   their    importance   is    impressive.      Such 
resemblances  as  occur  are  readily  balanced  by  others  linking  the 
Shoshoni  with  such  groups  as  the  Nez  Perce,  Kootenai,  or  Wishram. 
A  most  striking  point  is  the  paucity  of  references  to  buffalo,  which 
by  itself  suffices  to  cast  doubt  on  Brinton's  theory  that  the  Shoshon- 
eans once  occupied  the  area  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rockies. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  very  important  Lemhi  myths  and  motives 
are  characteristically  Californian,  as  I  pointed  out  years  ago.^^    '^The 
Bear  and  Deer,''  ^^The  Theft  of  Fire,"  *^The  Origin  of  Death,"  occur 
among  the  Maidu,  as  does  the  antagonism  of  Coyote  as  a  marplot  to 
a  benevolent  creator.     All  these  are  rather  widely  diffused  in  Cali- 
fornia.    The  two   boys   cutting   mouths   for   mouthless   people   and 
Coyote's  conquest  of  a  woman  whom  no  one  previously  had  been 
able  to  marry  represent  motives  shared  with  the  Yokuts.^^    The  story 
of  the  Weasel  brothers,  according  to  Grace  M.  Dangberg,  is  paralleled 
among   the   Washo.      Even    more   important   perhaps   than   specific 
resemblances   is   the   agreement   in   general   cast    and    spirit.      This 


209. 


32  R.  H.  Lowie,  The  Northern  Shoshoni,  235. 

33  Kroeber,  Indian  Myths  of  South  Central  California,  present  series,  iv,  205- 
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naturally  is  less  tangible  and  is  not  easily  defined,  yet  would  probably 
be  felt  by  every  ethnologist  in  passing  from  the  Plains  mythologies 
to  those  of  the  Plateau  and  California.  In  part,  it  is  probably  due 
to  the  preponderance  of  animal  stories  rightly  noted  by  Mason  as  a 
Shoshonean  feature,^*  but  the  disparity  in  one  direction  and  essential 
unity  in  the  other  cannot  be  reduced  to  so  simple  a  formula.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  kinship  terminology,  the  affinities  are  not  exclusively 
Basin-Californian ;  they  must  be  understood  to  embrace  the  tribes  cf 
Washington  and  Oregon  and  to  some  extent  of  the  Canadian  Plateau 

as  well. 

CONCLUSION 

With  reference  to  a  number  of  distinct  traits  of  non-material 
culture,  the  Plateau  Shoshoneans  reveal  far-reaching  relations  to  the 
Californian  peoples.    A  wider  survey  suggests  that  both  these  groups, 
together  with  other  Far  Western  tribes,  may  perhaps  be  conveniently 
united  as  representing  a  single  basic  ultramontane  culture  area  or 
stratum  marked  off   from  the  remainder   of  the   continent.     This 
conception  differs  from  one  set  forth  some  years  ago  by  Professor 
Kroeber^*^  in  enlarging  the  area  to  be  regarded  in  antithesis  to  the 
Eastern  region,  and  supports  his  most  recent  assumption  of  many 
and  significant  bonds  between  California  and  the  Basin.^«     I  hope 
the  preceding  notes,  fragmentary  as  they  are,  tend  to  negative  the 
older  view  that  "the  Plateau  cultures  unquestionably  appear  very 
uncharacteristically  Pacific  in  type. ' '    Not  merely  in  concrete  features 
but  in  the  subtler  flavor  of  their  cultural  settings,  the  ultra-montane 
peoples  seem  to  me  to  belong  together.    The  simpler  representatives 
of  this  ultramontane  group,  stripped  of  special  environmental  adap- 
tations, probably  come  as  close  as  any  Indians  of  recent  periods  to 
the  primeval  North  American  culture,  and  this  fact,  irrespective  of 
the  lack  of  color  incident  to  rudeness,  lends  to  their  study  a  peculiar 
fascination.     Kroeber  conceives  the  higher  Northwest  Coast  culture 
as  a  special  structure  reared  on  the  pristine  Far  Western  substratum. 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  extend  this  conception  to  the  Pueblo  area 
and  to  regard  its  culture  as  largely  resulting  from  the  superimposition 
on  the  primeval  ultramontane  layer  of  the  horticultural  complex 
originating  to  the  south. 

34  J.  A.  Mason,  Myths  of  the  Uintah  Utes,  Jour.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  xxiii,  299, 

1910. 

35  A.  L.  Kroeber,  The  Tribes  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America,  Proc. 
Intern.  Cong.  Am.  xix,  399,  1917. 

30  A.  L.  Kroeber,  California  Culture  Provinces,  present  series  xvii,  168,  1920. 
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Mo^t  of  the  stone  heaps  are  from  3  to  5  feet  high  and  8  to  12  in  diam- 
eter at  the  base.  In  every  case  fragments  of  charcoal,  a  half  cart-load 
of  coarse  square  gravel,  evidently  arrow  heads,  and  of  other  tools  or 
weapons  of  merely  the  debris  of  rocks  there  fractured  by  fire,  and  frag- 
ments of  flint,  jasper,  obsidian,  and  other  materials  were  found,  but  no 
human  or  animal  bones. 

About  ten  miles  from  this  locality,  upon  the  basaltic  terrace  back  of 
Bottler's  ranch,  and  along  the  basaltic  terraces  above  a  chain  of  lakes 
between  Emigrant  Gulch  and  Dome  Mountain,  and  on  the  West  Galla- 
tin, are  long,  and  frequently,  though  not  always,  parallel  lines  of  very 
small  stone  heaps.  ,  \ 

Long  and  patient  investigation  failed  to  develop  any  definite  form  or 
apparent  object  in  them,  though  they  are  always  continuous,  connected, 
and  tolerably  uniform  in  shape,  average  from  one-half  to  a  whole 
bushel  in  size,  and  are  situated  about  a  pace  apart,  so  that  a  man  can 
walk  for  miles  upon  them.  They  are  seldom  ihclosures  and  never  squares, 
circles,  or  other  regular  forms.  They  never.  In  any  remembered  case, 
show,  by  their  position  on  summits  of  hills,  on'^^orks  of  canons,  or  on 
slopes  of  terraces,  the  slightest  attempt  at  defense,  often  passing  around 
and  below  crests,  rocks,  and  bowlders,  which  now  absolutely  overlook 
and  command  them.  \ 

That  they  are  the  work  of  human  hands  cannot  be  4'oi*  a  moment 
doubted,  and,  being  somewhat  eroded  and  imbedded,  I  shpgose  them 
ftfePTtO  be  very  icnciettt.    Those   arc  my  only  conclusions  in  roforenco  to 


THE   SIIOSHOXIS,  OU  SXAKE  IIVDIANS,  THEIR   BELIGIOX,  SUPEUSTITI0N8, 

AND  MANNERS. 

By  CoL.  Albert  G.  Brackett,  U,  S.  A. 

The  different  bands  of  Shoshonis  roam  throughout  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Northern  Utah,  Northern  California,  and  Southern  Oregon, 
Taken  as  a  whole,  they  number  fully  8,000  souls,  but  are  broken  up  and 
never  operate  together.  While  some  have  always  been  friendly  to  the 
whites,  others  have  been  their  enemies,  and  the  renegades  living  in 
Oregon  pursue  the  pale-faces  with  peculiar  rancor.  The  party  of  Indians 
which  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  Avhites  in  1873  near  the  boundary 
line  between  Oregon  and  California,  under  the  name  of  Modocs,  was 
made  up  in  part  of  Snake  Indians.  The  Snakes  living  near  Stien's 
Mountain,  in  Oregon,  hunt  and  fish  for  a  living,  and  never  let  ail  opi)ur- 
tunity  pass  without  doing  what  damage  they  can  to  the  white  settlers. 
Why  one  portion  of  this  nation  should  be  so  hostile  and  another  so 
friendly  is  not  easily  explained.        .....  ... 

These  Indians  were  first  encountered  by  Lewis  and  Clark's  party  while 
on  their  way  to  the  Pacific,  in  1805.  They  were  very  poor,  but  assisted 
our  peoi)le  as  well  as  they  were  able.    They  lived  in  the  valleys  and 
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Tu  Missoula  County  (Moutana) :  Asselin,  Jaugras,  Moriceau,  Lade- 
route,  Lafoutaine,  Larose,  Lavallee,  Poirier,  Dupuis,  Bisson,  Ht)uille, 
Carrier,  &c.  / 

lu  British  Columbia:  AUard,  Boucher,  Boulanger,  Danant,  Dionne, 
Durocher,  Falandeau,  Gaguou,  Giraud,  Lacroix,  Lafleur,  ifai)oleou, 
Perault,  &c.  / 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  these  names,  especially  those  beginning 
with  the  article  la,  originated  in  the  wilderness,  and,  when  applied  to 
individuals  whose  paternity  was  unknown,  were  made  to  designate 
some  peculiarity  of  body  or  of  mind,  or  some  ckcumstance  of  birth  or 
parentage.  / 

—  / 

PREniSTORIC  REMAINS  IiV  MONTAXA,  BETWEEX  FORT  ELLIS  AND  THE  YEL- 
LOWSTONE RIVER. 

By  P.  W.  NoRius,  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Parle. 

While  crossing  from  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Upper  Yellowstone  Eiver, 
through  Trail  Pass,  in  the  spring  of  1870, 1  diverged  from  the  main  route 
upon  an  ancient,  nearly  abandoned  trail,  through  an  eroded  valley,  some 
live  miles,  to  Eight-mile  Creek,  and  thence  over  the  second  basaltic  ter- 
race to  Bottler's. 

Upon  and  between  these  creeks  I  then,  and  again  in  1875,  observed 
not  only  the  usual  stone  heaps  for  winter  guides  in  snowy  passes,  but 
also  scattered  groups  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  burial  cairns,  but  had 
neither  time  nor  tools  to  examine  them.  But  in  July  of  this  year,  learn- 
ing that  Squire  Ferrcl,  who  now  has  a  fine  ranch  in  Trail  Pass,  had  seen 
some  apparently  ancient  excavations,  we  together  sought  and  found  sev- 
eral, and  I  subsequently  alone  found  some  larger  ones.  Within  an  area 
of  somewhat  over  a  square  mile,  midway  between  Trail  and  Eight-mile 
Creeks,  near  the  ancient  trail,  are  four  distinct  groups  of  ancient  shafts, 
or  rather  drifts  along  a  vein.  The  debris  was  thrown  out  below  the  en- 
trance as  in  the  ancient  copper  drifts  of  Lake  Superior.  The  largest  are 
40  feet  long,  20  wide,  and  8  deep,  but  most  of  them  are  much  smaller. 
But  as  an  excavation,  5  feet  deep,  which  I  made  in  the  largest,  failed  to 
reach  either  bottom  or  side  walls,  they  are  all  doubtless  very  ancient 
and  much  filled  in  with  eroded  materials  from  the  crumblmg  basaltic 
terraces. 

One  set  of  drifts  was  made  through  the  crumbling  basalt,  for  a  red  or 
brown  mineral  paint,  evidently  not  recently,  if  ever,  used  by  the  present 
red  Indians.  Another  is  a  line  of  drifts  along  the  nearly  horizontal  out- 
crop of  a  G  or  8  inch  layer  of  rock  as  hard  as  flint  and  as  beautiful  as 
moss  agate,  along  a  hillside  of  vitreous  limestone. 

The  other  two  groups  of  drifts  are  upon  veins  of  a  wavy,  variegated, 
cohered  rock,  but  it,  like  the  flinty  agate  last  mentioned,  splits  with  a 
fracture  apparently  wholly  unsuited  for  any  kind  of  implement,  and 
none  were  found  there. 
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along  the  courses  of  the  streams,  Tind  had  but  little  idea  of  laying  up 
stores  for  winter.  Their  bread  was  made  of  sunflower  {Ilelianthus  an- 
nzius)  and  lambs  quarter  {Ckenopodium  album)  seeds,  mixed  with  service 
berries  {Amelanchier  canadensis).  They  had  a  few  horses,  which  they 
valued  highly,  that  had  been  brought  from  the  south  by  the  Comanches, 
who  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Shoshonis,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  stock.  The  Shoshonis  traveled 
far  to  the  south,  the  greater  portion  of  the  tribe  living,  in  fact,  at  that 
time,  in  the  territory  belonging  to  Mexico,  or  New  Spain. 

The  tribal  relationship  between  the  Comanches,  Shoshonis,  and  Ban- 
nacks  is  very  close;  and  any  one  speaking  the  Shoshoni  language  may 
travel  without  difficulty  among  the  wfld  tribes  from  Durango,  in  ^lexico, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River.    Of  course,  each  band  has  its  pecu- 
liarities,  but  in  the  main  they  are  much  alike,  and,  if  they  could  be  com- 
bined,'would  form  one  of  the  most  powerful  Indian  confederations  in 
America.     Some  are  richer  in  Indian  property  than  others— having  all 
that  is  desirable  in  an  aboriginal  point  of  view— while  others  are  very 
poor  indeed,  living  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  afraid  to  be 
seen  by  any  one.    A  more  utterly  forlorn  and  friendless  race  of  people 
than  those  last  mentioned  cannot  be  conceived. 

The  Shoshonis  love  to  fish  in  the  spring  time,  in  the  streams  which 
flow  into  the  Colorado  of  the  West;  in  the  summer  and  fVill  they  wander 
off  to  the  bufl-alo-grounds  to  the  east  of  the  Wind  Eiver  Mountains. 
They  are  a  contented  race,  and  are  on  friendly  terms  with  all  the  Indian 
tribes  except  the  Sioux,  Arapahoes,  and  Cheyennes. 

Their  lodges  are  made  of  dressed  buffalo-skins ;  that  is,  skins  that  have 
had  the  hair  taken  off,  and  which  have  been  rendered  pliable  by  pound- 
ing and  rubbing.    Some  of  them  are  very  elaborately  made,  painted  on 
tJie  outside,  and  divided  into  diflerent  compartments,  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  rooms  in  more  pretentious  dwellings.    In  each  compartment 
there  is  a  good  bed  made  of  buffalo,  beaver,  or  bear  skins,  and  blankets. 
In  the  center  of  the  lodge  is  a  fire,  the  smoke  from  which  makes  its  way 
through  a  hole  in  the  top.    Each  family  has  several  brass  kettles  and 
drinking  cups,  &c.    In  the  evenings  the  fires  give  a  ruddy  light,  making 
everything  look  cheerful  inside,  and  the  children  play  about  in  as  good 
spirits  as  any  on  earth.    They  have  their  little  plays  and  games,  and 
laugh  and  chatter  away  as  merrily  as  crickets.    There  is  a  great  degree 
of  freedom  in  all  of  their  movements,  and  I  cannot  see  but  that  they  enjoy 
themselves  as  well  as  any  people  I  have  ever  met.  ^      ,       ,   • 

At  present  the  Shoshonis  occupy  several  reservations.  One  band,  m 
company  with  the  Bannacks,  is  on  the  Lemhi  farm  in  Montana,  wheTC 
they  have  some  land  under  cultivation,  and  a  good  fishing  place  m  the 
Lemhi  Fork  of  Salmon  River,  a  tributary  of  Snake  Kiver.  The  Eastern 
Shoshonis  have  a  reservation, in  Wyoming  Territory,  which  embraces 
the  Wind  Kiver  country  from  its  source  to  Owl  Creek,  a  large  ributary 
of  the  river  itself.    These  Indians  are  under  the  leadership  ot  Washakee, 
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one  of  tlie  ablest  red  men  now  living.  At  the  For  Hall  Ageney,  m  . 
Idaho,  there  is  another  band  that  is  thoroughly  mixed  up  ^ith  the  Ban- 
nacks  The  Northwestern  Shoshonis  have  an  agency  inUt-ah ;  but  this 
band  does  not  seem  to  be  united  at  all,  and  is  scattered  over  Western 
Utah  and  Eastern  Nevada.  The  Walpahpe  and  ^a^^oof  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
Shoshonis  are  in  Oregon  and  formerly  roamed  about  -;th  the  Modocs 
before  their  removal  from  Oregon,  as  thc-y  now  do  with  the  Klamalhs 

aud  Pi-Utes.  ^        i 

Nearly  all  of  them  receive  annuities  from  the  government,  and  some  _ 
effort  has  been  made  toward  teaching  them  how  to  carry  on  farms,  but 
the  farming  land  is  generally  so  badly  located,  the  frosts  so  severe  the 
grasshoppers  so  plentiful,  and  the  altitude  so  great,  that,  m  most  in- 
stances, but  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  these  farming  operations.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  the  best  American  farmers  to  raise  crops  on  some 
of  the  reservations  that  have  been  set  apart  for  the  Indians,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  we  ought  to  expect  more  from  them  than  we  can  from  our     , 

own  race.  .       .    ,        _  ^^^ 

Bv  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  eastern  reservation  is  barren  and 
mountainous.    Tlie  valley  of  the  Little  Wind  River,  in  which  the  agency 
is  situated,  contains  eight  or  ten  sections  of  land  which  can  be  irrigated 
and  cultivated.    There  is  little  or  no  wood  except  on  the  mountain-sides, 
distant  some  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  the  agency,  if  we  except  some 
fine  shade-trees  along  the  course  of  the  river.    The  Windlliver  Mount- 
ains  are  supposed  by  the  Indians  to  be  the  home  of  the  spirits,  and  they 
believe  a  person  can  see  the  spirit  land,  or  the  land  they  will  occupy 
after  death,  from  the  top  of  them.    They  are  fond  of  describing  the  beau- 
ties of  this  land,  and  the  enjoyments  and  pleasures  they  will  find  therem: 
fresh  and  pure  streams ;  wide  prairies  covered  with  grass  and  flowers, 
and  abounding  in  deer;  beautiful  squaws  to  wait  upon  them;  horses, 
always  readv  and  never  tired,  to  take  part  in  the  chase ;  new  lodges 
supplied  with  every  comfort,  aud  provisions  and  meat  so  plcntiiul  that 
they  will  never  again  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

These  Indians  have  not  much  of  an  idea  of  God,  though  they  be- 
lieve in  Tamapah,  or  Sun-Father,  who  is  the  Father  of  the  Day  and 
Father  of  us  all,  and  lives  in  the  sun.    They  believe  that  when  a  good 
Indian  dies,  he  falls  into  a  beautiful  stream  of  bright,  fresh  water,  and 
is  carried  to  the  pleasant  grounds  I  have  described,  whereas  when  a 
bad  Indian  dies,  he  falls  into  a  stream  of  muddy,  filthy  water,  and  is 
borne  off  to  a  dark  and  noisome  swamp,  where  he  is  unhappy,  dirty, 
aud  miserable.    When  an  old  man  is  dying  he  finds  himself  near  the  top 
of  a  hi-h  hill  on  the  Wind  Iliver  ]\Iountains,  and,  as  the  breath  leaves 
his  body,  he  reaches  the  top  of  it,  and  there,  in  front  of  him,  the  whole 
ma-niticent  landscape  of  eternity  is.  spread  .QUt,  aud  the  Sun-Father  is 
there  to  receive  him  and  to  do  everytUingin  his  power  to  make  hiin  happy. 
Thev  recoguizie  the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the,  future  state 
made  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  though  the  idea  of  eternal  torment 
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they  do  not  entertain  at  all.  Material  pleasures  alone  are  those  which 
a  Shoshoni  understands.  He  can  conceive  of  none  aside  from  those 
which  go  towards  nourishing  the  body  or  appeasing  the  appetite.  The 
young  man  after  death  continues  to  hunt,  while  the  old  man  has  every- 
thing necessary  for  himself  without  labor. 

A  Shoshoni  warrior  dressed  in  all  his  finery  is  a  picturesque  object. 
He  has  a  fine  blanket  of  blue;  blue  leggings  heavily  trimmed  with  red 
cloth  and  masses  of  white  beads;  a  hunting-shirt  of  tanned  buckskin 
adorned  with  heavy  fringes  of  the  same  along  the  seams,  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  around  the  waist  and  skirts,  and  dense  rows  of  white  and  pink 
beads  on  the  shoulders  and  outside  of  the  sleeves.    His  hair  is  braided 
up  and  adorned  with  brass  bosses;  huge  hoops  of  brass  wire  are  in  his 
ears,  and  his  fingers  are  plentifully  adorned  with  brass  rings-as  many 
as  ten  frequently  being  on  one  finger.    His  moccasins  are  well  beaded 
over,  and  his  broad-brimmed  black  hat  adorned  with  feathers.    His 
horse,  too,  comes  in  for  his  share  of  adornment;  the  check-pieces  of  the 
bridle  being  made  of  red  cloth;  the  brow-band  finely  ornamented  and 
the  bit  heavy  with  curved  horse-shoe  nails.    The  stock  of  his  ntle  is 
studded  with  brass  nails,  as  is  also  the  sheath  of  his  knife,  while  the  saddle 
is  covered  with  heavy  cloth.    No  people  in  the  worid  are  more  fond  ot  dis- 
ulav.    These  beaux  of  the  wilderness  have  a  high  opinion  ot  themselves, 
and  are  as  grave  and  dignified  as  can  be ;  they  think  the  world  beside  does 
not  contain  such  finery  as  is  done  up  on  the  outside  of  a  Shoshom  brav-e. 
Thev  are  not  bloodthirsty  as  a  race,  but  are  inclined  to  be  peaceful, 
nor  ari  they  quarrelsome,  but  love  to  take  their  ease.    They  know  how 
to  appreciate  a  good  horse,  and  some  of  them  have  small  herds  of  cattle. 
Their  history,  so  far  as  known,  is  not  a  bloody  one,  they  as  a  general 
thhig  preferring  to  seek  the  fiistnesses  of  the  mountains  to  fighting.    But 
it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  they  are  a  coward  y  race  they 
being  brave,  adventurous,  and  excellent  guides.    Until  the  last  few 
years  they  were  very  poor  indeed.    Words  can  scarcely  express  their 
extreme  poverty  when  first  met  by  white  people.    They  seemed  to  hare 
verv  few  woridly  goods,  were  indifferently  armed,  and  with  great  diffi- 
cultv  succeeded  in  taking  a  few  buffaloes.    In  the  fishing  season  they 
caught  great  quantities  of  salmon-trout  in  Snake  Kiver,  which  they  pre- 
served as  well  as  they  could  for  winter  use.    At  times,  too  they  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  many  antelopes,  but  still  they  oft^n  suffered  from 
hunger  and  cold,  being  improvident  and  unskilled  in  the  ways  of  pre-. 

serving  fish  and  meat.  ,   •  „ 

The  men  among  the  Shoshonis  are  true  repubhcans,  each  one  being 
a  sovereign,  and  subject  to  no  man.  He  is  sole  owner  of  his  wives  and 
dau^ter^  ;nd  can  dispose  of  them  as  he  sees  fit  The  cl^'W-u  are 
seldom  if  ever  chastised,  as  the  Indians  say  it  breaks  their  spirits,  and 
they  are  ever  afterward  cowed  down.  Plurality  of  wives  ^^  very  com- 
mon, an  Indian  buying  as  many  as  he  can  maintain,  /^'"f «  «^"j<;^^ 
are  betrothed  when  very  young,  and  sent  off  to  the  lodges  of  their  hus- 
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bands  as  soon  as  they  get  old  enough.    The  price  of  a  squaw  varies 
considerably,  but  generally  amounts  to  three  or  four  horses  or  mules 
and  several  plugs  of  tobacco.    Sisters  are  not  usually  married  to  the 
same  man,  as  it  is  considered  better  to  change  about,  and  have  relativeij 
m  as  many  families  as  possible.    The  squaws  coUect  roots,  and  cook  put 
up  the  lodges  and  take  them  down,  dress  the  skins,  and  make  clothinjr 
They  also  make  parfleches,  or  heavy  bags  of  buttalo  skin,  in  which  buf- 
falo meat  and  fat  are  packed  away,  and  manufacture  bowls  and  baskets 
from  wood  and  grass.    They  collect  seeds  and  wood,  and  take  care  of 
the  horses,  load  and  unload  the  animals,  and  have  general  charge  of  the 
baggage.    The  whole  dnidgery  of  camp  devolves  upon  them,*and  the 
lUe  ^\hu■}l  women  lead  among  the  savages  is  one  of  abject  slaverv 
An  Indian  thinks  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  do  any  kind  of  work  except 
hunting,  fishing,  and  engaging  in  war. 

In  the  long  and  dreary  days  of  winter  the  Indians  sit  in  their  lodges 
where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  meat,  and  pass  the  time  as  best  they 
can.    They  tell  stories  of  their  hunting  expeditions  and  war  parties,  anil 
embellish  their  narratives  as  much  as  possible.    They  tell  of  the  Great 
I^own  Bear  of  the  Mountains,  who  dwells  amid  the  snows  that  hang 
about  their  summits,  and  whose  howls  mingle  with  the  thunders  of 
summer  and  the  wild  wailings  of  the  winter  storm ;  of  Giant  Big  Hor'i 
who  roams  through  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Sierras,  and  climbs  the  rugged 
rocks,  whose  feet  are  swifter  than  the  north  wind,  and  as  untiring  as  the 
rushing  waters.    They  tell  of  the  ghosts,  or  Tsoaps,  who  haunt  the 
meadows  and  forests,  and  are  ever  ready  to  givelhem  warni'ng  of 
the  time  of  their  departure  to  the  land  of  spirits.    They  tell  ot^the 
Big  Beaver,  who  dwells  in  the  marshes  near  Green  Eiver,  whose  breath 
ciln  split  the  hardest  rock,  and  the  fire  from  whose  eves  can  melt  the 
thickest  ice.    They  tell  of  the  Black  Eaven,  who  sits  above  the  battle- 
ground where  so  many  Shoshonis  were  killed  by  the  Sioux  in  1869 
who  croaks  over  the  remains  of  the  dead  and  flaps  his  broad  wino-s 
noiselessly  through  the  dreary  nights  when  the  moon  is  dead     These 
stories  and  many  more  they  tell  each  other,  until,  like  children  they 
cower  near  the  lodge-fires  and  are  afraid  to  go  out  alone.    Is^ever  were 
there  more  marvelous  story  tellers,  and  never  were  there  more  willing 
listeners.    Almost  every  summer  they  get  thoroughly  frightened  by 
some  prophet  predicting  the  speedy  end  of  the  world. 
.    Old  and  young  mount  their  ponies,  and,  crossing  the  mountains  as- 
semble near  Bear  Eiver,  where  they  go  through  a  series  of  dances 
incantations,  and  rites  until  they  are  almost  beside  themselves  with 
excitement.    This  excitement  disappears  as  quickly  as  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  then  all  hands  pack  up  again  and  bundle  themselves  ofl 
home  as  contented  as  can  be.    Instead  of  doing  harm,  these  meetings 
seem  to  do  a  grejit  deal  of  good.    They  stir  up  the  Indian  blood  and  -the 
excitement  exhausts  itself.    Were  it  not  for  these  displays  the  Indians 
might  consider  it  their  duty  to  make  a  raid  upon  some  white  man's 
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flocks  and  herds,  and  carry  off  a  few  head  of  horses  by  way  of  variety ; 
but  after  having  glorified  themselves  sufficiently  they  are  willing  to  re- 
main quiet  for  a  considerable  time  and  smoke  the  ir  pipes  with  renewed 
pleasure. 


RUINS  U  WHITE  RIVER  CASOV,  PIMA  COUNTY,  ARIZONA. 

By  R.  T.  Burr,  M.  D.,  Acting  Assistant  Surgcony  TJ.  S,  A,  • 

In  White  Eiver  Caiion,  situated  in  the  Ohirachui  Mountains,  in  South- 
eastern Arizona,  about  35  miles  south  of  Camp  Bowie,  and  25  or  30 
miles  north  of  the  Mexican  line,  I  discovered  the  remain^  of  an  ancient 
settlement  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  Camp  Supply,  May  1, 1878. 
White  Eiver  Caiion  is  near  the  southern  portion  of  the  mountain  chain 
opening  to  the  west.  There  are  many  indications  that  this  canon  and 
vicinity  have  in  the  past  been  occupied  by  a  race  much  superior  to  the 

A  paches. 

The  ruins  are  located  in  the  forks  of  two  branches  of  White  Eiver,  or 
where  Henley's  Branch  joins  the  main  stream  from  the  south.  The  laud 
is  at  present  a  military  reservation.  They  are  less  than  100  yards  from 
either  branch  of  the  stream,  on  a  ridge  40  or  50  feet  above  the  river- 
bed. The  land  is  rather  rocky,  but  in  many  places  there  is  excellent 
alluvial  soil  along  the  streams.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  are  at  least 
1,000  acres  susceptible  of  irrigation.  The  canon  has  now  a  growth  of 
pine,  oak,  juniper,  some  walnut,  and  a  few  sycamores.  The  surrounding 
mountains  are  well  covered  with  pine  and  oak.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  changes  have  taken  place  since  these  ruins  were  occupied.  They 
must  have  been  considerable,  as  the  water  supply  in  the  dry  season  is 

now  limited,  the  river  ceasing  to  run,  and  only  holding  water  in  a  few 

'  «■> 

places. 

Eucker's  Spring  is  a  large  basin  of  water  that  contains  as  much  at  one 
season  as  at  another.    The  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 

The  remains  occur  in  groups,  some  consisting  of  from  two  to  four  or 
five  squares  or  circles,  showing  that  at  the  time  they  were  built  defense 
was  not  a  primary  object.  Isolated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  this 
community  would  be  first  exposed  to  the  hostiles,  and  probably  fall  a 
prey  to  the  Apache  invasion  from  the  north. 

The  other  two  isolated  groups  are  small,  the  nearest  having  three  or 
four  squares  and  no  circles;  the  second,  on  the  east  of  Eucker's  Branch, 
having  five  or  six  squares  from  10  to  15  by  20  or  30  feet.  The  ruins 
described  seem  to  be  the  most  important  ones.  I  took  a  sketch  of  the 
ground-plan  of  the  ruins.  I  traced  out  the  walls  of  the  main  building 
as  well  as  I  could,  the  only  guide  I  had  being  the  upright  stones  placed 
singly  from  G  to  12  inches  apart.  No  remains  of  a  wall  exist  save  these 
stones  that  are  placed  on  end  and  partly  buried  in  the  ground.  Walls 
or  lines  are,  with  one  exception,  due  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west. 
I  tested  this  by  means  of  a  coinpass,  and,  making  allowance  for  varia- 
tions of  the  needle,  they  are  certainly  wonderfully  correct.    The  walls, 
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if  they  were  walls,  must  have  been  made  of  adobe,  and  the  heavy  rain- 
falls of  the  canon,  about  30  inches  this  year,  would  have  destroyed  all 
traces,  as  this  building  was  erected  on  the  incline  of  the  ridge,  while  the 
circles  are  on  the  level  ground.  The  large  circles,  all  about  oO  feef,  in 
diameter,  have  the  walls  much  better  preserved  than  the  squares.  The 
mounds  are  from  12  inches  to  2  feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  land, 
and,  in  some  cases,  spread  out  some  4  to  10  feet.  The  walls  seem  to  have 
been  made  of  adobe  and  stones. 

Near  the  center  of  most  of  the  mounds  is  quite  a  depression,  caused,  I 
suppose,  by  the  washing  down  of  the  walls.  I  can  see  no  evidence  of 
special  construction  in  the  center.  The  materials  could  be  obtained  in 
abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  None  have  been  explored,  as 
labor  is  so  high  here  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  bear  the  expense,  and, 
indeed,  had  but  little  hoi^e  of  finding  anything  worth  the  while.  On  the 
ground  I  have  found  an  abundance  of  pottery  in  small  pieces,  some  of 
it  glassy,  one  piece  ornamented  in  colors,  many  bits  carved  or  marked. 

For  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  White  Eiver  would  aflbrd,  at  the 
present  period,  abundance  of  water.  Eainfall  begins  in  the  latter  part 
of  June  or  the  first  of  July,  and  continues  almost  every  afternoon  for 
sixty  days,  and  the  river  remains  full  many  months  after. 

These  mountains  have  long  been  the  stronghold  of  the  Apaches,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  none  of  our  scouts  ever  noticed  the  remains.  The 
Indian  scouts  have  a  tradition  that  this  canon  has  evil  men  living  in  it. 
There  are  no  recent  signs  of  occupation  by  Apaches. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  I  have  thought  that  the  quad- 
rangles and  the  circles  were  to  be  attributed  to  different  peoples  and 
different  dates.  The  circles,  seemingly  more  recent,  may  have  been 
built  by  the  Ax)aches  in  ages  past,  or  by  people  less  advanced  in  civili- 
zation than  the  first  inhabitants.  The  small  circles,  about  3  feet  in 
diameter,  were  ovens.  They  have  a  floor  of  flat  stones  well  fitted,  around 
which  a  wall  is  built  up  8  to  12  inches  high.  There  is  no  indication  of 
a  covering.    In  one  I  discovered  some  charred  juniper- wood. 

I  found  here  a  stone  mortar  weighing  about  100  pounds.  The  cavity 
is  four  inches  in  diameter  and  as  many  deep,  i)erfectly  round.  It  is  con- 
veniently located  near  the  four  ovens.  On  the  hillside  I  also  found 
another  mortar  that  had  been  turned  over,  and  two  broken  metat^^s. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  caiion,  and  distant  from  camp  about  G  miles, 
are  some  ruins  that  I  have  not  exjimined  with  care.  They  consist  prin- 
cipally of  quadrangles  of  small  size,  15  by  20  feet,  and  but  few  together. 
One  groui)  that  I  came  across  was  at  some  distance  from  jjermanent 
water.  There  is  a  small  ravine  close  by  that  now  affords  water  in  the 
wet  season.  This  last  group  was  on  a  high  hill,  and  no  agricultural 
ground  was  near,  the  ravine  having  precipitous  banks.  Other  ruins  are 
scattered  along  the  banks  of  White  River  'after  it  reaches  the  open 
plain  outside  the  canon;  but  where  they  are  placed  no  water  is  to  be 
Iband  in  the  dry  season,  it  being  at  least  2  to  5  miles  to  the  nearest 
permanent  supply. 
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MESSAGE 


FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


TRANSMITTING 


Aeommunimtionfrom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  draft  of  a  Mil  for 

t^Sl/ZlvVlT'V''  f'  ^^^^  '^  N^adafor-^mirovJlZ 
TJS.  '^'  ^'""^^  ***'''  •^''*'  *^'  ««^  ^f  *^  Shoshone 


FEBRCART  8,  1882.-Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs    and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

J^i!^T!''^.^f^'^^Yf  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Nevada  Ifr  ttl^  ^^'  f"^  P^^^^*  ^^  ^^^t'^'^  settlers^in  the  State  5 
^evada,  for  improvements  on  lands  in  Duck  Vallevin  said  State  talrATi 
for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Shoshone  Indians  ' 

EZEOITTIVE  MANSION,  .      CHESTER  A.  ARTHUE. 

Febrmrg  2,  1882. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

a™     Ti,        .,_     ,  l^a«**»<7<o»,  Janttary  24, 1882. 

draft  of  a  hi?i  ^li*'''^''  ^  f^^"*!^  herewith  for  your  consideration  a 
ttratt  of  a  bill  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
K?^!!?'  P/o^ding  for  the  payment  of  certain  settlers  inThe  State  ^ 
Nevada,  for  improvements  on  lands  in  Duck  Valley  in  said  Stlte  taken 
papSr''  ^""^  o^^'^P^'^cy  of  the  Shoshone  Indian1!;Xlomp4S 

Agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner   I  rpsnp^^f 
o?ConK.*         '"""  "'''''"''  """^  ^'  transmitted  forTe  coLsideffin 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  J.  KIRKWOOD, 

The  President.  Secretary.   . 
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In  compliance  with  instructions  from  this  office,  the  agent,  on  25th  of  April,  1879, 
furnished  the  nnmher,  description  and  character  of  said  improvements  of  Levi  Harris, 
and  a  map  showing  their  location  on  the  reservation.  On  10th  of  May  following  the 
agent  made  a  further  report  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  Levi  Harris,  and  stated  that  two 
other  white  settlers,  named  William  Hams  and  J.  H.  Babb,  had  improvements  on  the 
resveration. 

This  office  having  been  informed  that  one  Henry  Boyle  also  claimed  improvements 
on  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation,  the  agent  was  instructed,  on  19th  February  last,  to 
ascertain  the  number  and  names  of  all  settlers  who  resided  and  had  improvements  on 
said  reservation  at  the  time  the  same  was  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
Indians  by  executive  order  of  the  President,  dated  April  16,  1877,  and  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  imi)rovements  made  or  owned  by  each  of  said  settlers  on 
the  land,  and  report  the  character,  extent  and  value  of  the  same  to  this  office. 

The  agent  was  directed  not  to  take  into  cousideration,  in  making  said  ai)praise- 
ment,  the  personal  property  of  the  settlers,  such  as  mowers,  reapers,  rakes,  plows, 
&c.,  but  to  confine  himself  to  permanent  improvements  made  upon  the  lands.  The 
agent  accordingly,  under  date  of  5th  ultimo,  inclosed  a  statement  containing  the  num- 
ber of  settlers,  and  a  description  and  value  of  their  improvements,  Levi  Harris'  being 
appraised  at  $3,500,  William  Harris'  at  ^200,  Henry  Boyle\s  at  $1,500,  and  J.  H. 
Babb's  at  $200. 

This  appraisement  appears  to  be  just  and  equitable,  and  I,  therefore,  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  inclosed  papers  be  transmitted  to  Congress  with  request  that  an 
appropriation  be  made  to  pay  said  parties  the  appraised  value  of  their  imx>rovements. 

A  draft  of  a  bill  providing  for  such  an  appropriation  is  herewith  submitted. 

I  inclose  copies  of  the  following  papers,  viz:  Four  letters  and  iuclosures from  Agent 
John  How,  dated,  respectively,  April  4  and  25,  and  May  10,  1879,  and  March  5,  1880; 
petitions  of  J.  H.  Babb,  Henry  Boyl«,  and  Levi  Harris;  powers  of  attorney  from 
Henry  Boyle,  J.  H.  Babb  and  Levi  Harris,  to  J.  S.  Mayhugh,  and  affidavit  of  John 
How,  referred  by  you  to  this  office  on  26th  of  January  last,  and  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  dated  September  25,  1879. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  TROWBRIDGE, 

Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A  BILL  for  the  relief  of  certain  settlers  on  the  Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation  in  Nevada. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemibUd,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ai)propriated,  to 
pay  to  the  settlers  on  the  Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation  in  Nevada  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  and  four  hundred  dollars,  as  follows,  viz :  To  Levi  Harris,  three  thousand 
and  five  hundred  dollars  ;  to  William  Harris,  two  hundred  ioUars;  to  Henry  Boyle, 
one  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  to  J.  H.  Babb,  two  hundred  dollars,  in 
full  for  their  improvements  on  said  reservation. 


\ 


To  the  honorahle  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs : 

Your  petitioner  respectfully  represents  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  now  over  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  and  has  never  exercised  the  right  of  pre-emption, 
and  in  th'e  fall  of  1870  settled  upon  a  tract  of  land  in  Duck  Valley,  on  the  Omghee 
River,  in  the  county  of  Elko  and  State  of  Nevada.  That  at  the  time  of  said  set- 
tlement said  land  was  unclaimed  by  any  individual  and  was  not  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  any  military,  Indian,  or  other  reservation,  but  was  open  to  settlement  as 
other  government  lauds,  and  remained  on  said  ground,  cultivating  the  same  and  mak- 
ing it  his  home  until  the  Ist  of  May,  1878*-  That  on  or  about  said  1st  of  May  an 
Indian  reservation  was  located  in  said  Duck  Valley,  embracing  and  covering  the  ground 
and  tract  of  laud  on  which  this  petitioner  lived  as  above  mentioned.  That  one  Levi 
Gheen  was  at  that  time  the  acting  Indian  agent,  and  selected  and  set  apart  the  said 
ground  as  a  reservation,  and  that  by  the  representations  and  promises  of  said  Gheen 
in  his  official  capacity,  he,  the  said  petitioner,  was  induced  to  leave  and  abandon  said 
farm  or  tract  of  ground,  and  surrendered  the  same  to  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
Shoshone  Indians ;  and  that  said  agent  promised  to  pay  this  petitioner  the  sum  of 
$220 ;  and  that  no  part  or  other  sum  than  $20  has  been  paid ;  that  by  reason  of  said 
abandonment  and  failure  of  the  government  tlirough  agent  to  pay  the  sum  as  afore- 
said, he  this  petitioner,  has  been  subiect  to  great  expense  and  trouble  far  exceeding 
the  sum  above  mentioned.    That  at  the  time  of  said  abandonment  this  petitioner  fur* 
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nished  and  turned  over  to  the  Indian  agent  the  following  articles,  to  wit,  700  pounds 
of  seed  wheat,  500  pounds  of  seed  peas,  2,000  pounds  of  potatoes,  one  plow,  one  stove, 
and  various  other  farming  implements. 

And  your  petitioner  further  states  that  he  had  on  said  ground  a  dwelling-house — 
thirty-five  acres  broken — a  water  ditch  of  one  mile  in  length,  and  one  and  a  naif  miles 
of  fence  ;  and  that  said  tract  of  ground  with  the  improvements  above  mentioned  have 
been  used,  appropriated,  and  are  still  occupied  by  the  said  Indians  under  and  by  the 
direction  of  John  How,  the  agent  of  said  tribe  of  Indians ;  and  your  petitioner  further 
states  that  his  loss  and  damage  by  reason  of  the  surrender  of  said  ground  and  k)8s  of 
crops  has  been  the  full  sum  of  $2,500,  which  your  petitioner  respectfully  asks  should  be 
paid  to  him, 

J.  H.  BABB. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  7th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1879. 
[SEAL.]  CHARLES  E.  ABBOT, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Elko j  Stale  of  Nevada, 

State  of  Nevada, 

County  of  Elkoy  ss  : 

On  this  second  day  of  January,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  per- 
sonally appeared  before  me,  Charles  E.  Abbot,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said  county 
of  Elko,  J.  H.  Babb,  of  the  county  of  Elko,  State  of  Nevada,  whose  name  is  subscribed 
to  the  annexed  instrument  as  a  party  thereto,  personally  known  to  me  to  be  the  same 
person  described  in  and  who  executed  the  said  annexed  instrument,  as  a  party  thereto, 
and  the  said  J.  H.  Babb,  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  duly  acknowledged  to  nie  that 
he  executed  the  same  freely  and  voluntarily  and  lor  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  men- 
tioned, and  that  the  statements  set  forth  and  contained  in  the  annexed  petition  are 
true. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  the  day 
and  year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

[SEAL.]  CHARLES  E.  ABBOT, 

Notary  PuhliCy  Elko  County,  State  of  Nevada, 
State  of  Nevada, 

County  of  Elko,  ss : 

On  this  sixteenth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  per- 
sonally appeared  before  me,  Charles  E.  Abbot,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said 
county  of  Elko,  J.  H.  Babb,  of  the  county  of  Elko,  State  of  Nevada,  whose  name  is  sub- 
scribed to  the  annexed  instrument  as  a  party  thereto,  personally  known  to  me  to  be 
the  same  person  described  in  and  who  executed  the  said  annexed  instrument,  as  a  party 
thereto,  and  the  said  J.  H.  Babb  duly  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  executed  the  same 
freely  and  voluntarily,  and  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  the  day 
and  year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

[SEAL.]  CHARLES  E.  ABBOT, 

Notary  Public,  Elko  County,  State  of  Nevada, 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  J.  H.  Babb,  of  the  county  of  Elko,  State  of 
Nevada,  have  made,  constituted,  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  make,  con- 
stitute, and  appoint  John  S.  Mayhugh,  of  the  town  of  Elko,  county  and  State  afore- 
said, my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  for  me  and  in  my  name,  place,  and  stead,  and  lor 
my  use  and  benefit,  to  present,  collect,  receive,  and  receipt  for  all  moneys  owing  to 
me,  or  which  may  be  owing  and  coming  to  me  from  the  Government  ot  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  reason  of  my  claim  against  the  said  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  my  possessory  right  to  certain  lands  and  for  personal  property  surrendered 
and  abandoned  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Shoshone  Indian  reservation,  in  Duck  Valley,  county  of  Elko,  State  of  Nevada,  which 
claim  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  my  petition  now  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Indian 
Aff'airs  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Giving  and  granting  unto  my  said 
attorney  full  power  and  authority  to  do  and  perform  all  and  every  act  and  thing  what- 
soever requisite  and  necessary  to  be  done  in  and  about  the  premises,  as  fully  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  I  might  or  could  do  if  personally  present,  hereby  ratifying 
and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  shall  lawfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done  by 

virtue  of  these  presents.  -. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  sixteenth  day  ol 
January,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty.  «  *  on 

[SEAL.]  J-  H.  BABB. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  presence  of — 
Charles  E.  Abbot.  .  . 
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Know  all  men  hv  f ii/»£. 
and  improvemenrt^"""'^"*  ''^'"^  "^  m/possess  "rv  fitl  fl^"'  ""  «T  deration  of  the 

one  thousand  eight  hu'n&  a^uT^^tr  ""  '^"'  ^'"'^  ^^'  '^^  '^^^^  ^^y  of  Jaauar,, 

Signed  sealed,  and  delivered  in  fi,«  HENARY  BOYLE,     [seal.] 

[SEAL.]    A.  B.  Waller.  presence  of—  ^    ■ 

State  op  Nevada, 

County  of  Elko,  as: 

^^Zi^BS^''^^^^^^  ''^'  ^-'^-'^  -d  eighty 

aubscribed  tHhe  ^Jn^^^f  L»°y'«.  knownToZ,  to  be  the  s'ame  ^f^  ''""l'^  ^'  ^'k« 
cuted  the  same  freeJv  o^!f  instrument,  and  he  dulv  aewtl^  ^f  ?""  ^^^^se  name  is 
In  witnessThereof  T  ha  voluntarily  for  the  use  and  n.f,^l!''i^*^  ^"  "»«  *!>»'  he  exe- 

State  of  Nevada  ^'  ?•  ,)^ALLER, 

County  of  Klko,  s« .-  *"*  "-^  '*«  -^e^ce. 

was  made  and^execuL  f  >'  ?'  ^*"«''''  «8q-.  before  whom  h""*^*"'^  State  afore- 
of  so  doing%  justice  ofVA^  ^^o\yf^.^  tl»ereto  subscribed  hi, ^t  '*"°*^^'''*  instrument 
sworn,  and  auiCrized  hvT''?''  ''^  ^"•i  f"''  «aid  Elko  Conntv  IT*''  ^"^^  ^*  *»»«  «me 
mentof  deeds  and  other  ^?«ir,!  '^'I'  "^  "^'^  «*«*«  of  Nevada^to  iil  *'?!!""'««'oned  and 
to  said  certificate  ?shi^L'f,'ir"*''^**^'°  «aid  co.intTind  thaf  t^  *''^  acknowledg- 
attorney  is  made  and  eLcute,l?n  ^'S"**"'-^-     I  further  cortif J 1 'i  ,h^''*.*"r«  affiled 


0.  E.  GREEN,  C7erft. 


PETITION. 


twX™^^;  Ji}?  "-^-f  gned  petitioner,  f  dtizen  of  Ij.  ''^.^•'  •''"'«'"-^'  ^^80. 
'nostresStSwT/"*l*'*'"'"i«"tof  the^oun^^^^^  H",'**^-!  States,  over 

law,  he  deposes  and^  savrttr?''T"*  *b^*  *««"  At  be^n/Sf.i;."^^'''  Territo'i^  do 
homesteadinffanvof+hJ       .'?•*  Y  ^^  never  exercised  thf      Y/^orn  according  to 
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the  land  settled  upon  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  that  said  land  and  improve- 
ments are  bv  the  presence  of  the  Indians  of  the  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation  whicn 
embraces  and  takes  within  the  limits  of  said  reserv^ation  his  land  and  improvements 
which  are  now  valueless  to  petitioner;  and  further,  your  petitioner  has  been  duly  noti- 
fied by  the  Indian  aj?ent  that  he  must  surrender  and  abandon  said  land  tor  tbe  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Indians  collected  thereon.  Your  petitioner  further  swears  and  says 
that  the  improvements  upon  said  land  lying  and  being  within  the  limits  ot  said  Indian 
reservation  are  as  fidlows,  to  wit:  One  hewed  log  dwelling  house  14  by  20  one  story 
high;  one  frame  building  12  by  14,  used  for  granary  and  store-house;  one  double  log 
house  and  root-house  or  cellar,  used  for  storing  vegetables;  one  chicken-house,  one  Hog- 
pen, one  stable,  one  stock  corral  and  stock-yard,  one  hay  yard,  one  cow  and  milking 

The* land  claimed  by  me  is  partlv  inclosed  by  a  stake  and  willow  and  partly  by  stone 
fencing.  There  is  one  and  one-half  mile  of  stake  and  willow  fence  and  three-tourths 
of  a  mile  of  stone  fencing.  Deponent  further  swears  and  says  that  he  has  broken  up 
and  cultivated  100  acres  of  land,  50  of  which  he  has  sown  and  successfully  cultivated 
in  timothy  grass ;  that  he  irrigates  said  land  by  a  system  of  ditches.  Deponent  turtner 
swears  and  says  that  the  lowest  cash  value  of  the  right  of  possession  to  the  land 
and  improvements  erected  thereon  and  connected  therewith  are  |4, 000.  Deponent 
further  swears  and  says  he  is  now  ready  and  willing  to  give  peaceable  possession  to  all 
of  the  above  and  foregoing  described  property,  to  surrender  and  abandon  the  same  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  its  own  use  and  benefit,  provided  he  secures 

the  sum  set  forth  above.  ,    ^  .  ,,     i^«„^* 

In  conclusion  your  petitioner  most  respectfully  prays  that  your  honorable  depart- 
ment will  favorably  consider  and  immediately  adjust  and  cause  to  be  paid  to  said  peti- 
tioner the  said  sum  of  $4,000,  which  is  justly  due  him  for  the  above  and  foregoing  de- 
scribed property. 

Yours  respectfully,  HENARY  BOYLE. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  January,  A.  D-  1880- 

A.  B.  WALdjEiK, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  said  township, 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Ezra  A.  Hayt,  T^  n  ^ 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs  J  Washington,  D.  C. 

State  of  Nevada, 

County  of  Elko,  ss  :  ' 

I  0  E.  Green,  county  clerk  of  the  county  of  Elko,  State  of  Nevada,  and  ex-officio 
clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  seventh  judicial  district  of  the  county  and  State 
aforesaixi  do  hereby  certify  that  A.  B.  Waller,  esq.,  before  whom  the  annexed  affidavit 
wrXn  and  who^has  thereto  subscribed  his  name,  was,  at  the  time  of  so  doing  a 
See  of  the  peace  in  and  for  said  Elko  County,  duly  commissioned  and  ^orn  and 
inthorized  by  the  laws  of  said  State  of  Nevada  to  take  the  acknowledgment  of  deeds 
and  other  instruments  and  administer  oaths  within  «aid  <30^^*y  >  ^^^^^^^  thTthe  said 
affixed  to  said  certificate  is  his  gunuine  signature.  I  tother  ^fjj^fy /^^^^^  »^^^ 
is  made  and  executed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  district  court  of  the  seventh  judicial  distrxo* 
Of  Nevada  this  13th  day  of  January,  1880  ^    ^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

United  State8  Indian  Service, 

Western  Shoshone  Agency, 

Elko,  Nev.,  May  10,  1879. 

Qto  .  Tn  mv  last  vlsit  to  Duck  Vallev  reservation  I  was  presented  with  the  claims  I  now 
fo?waVi°i^^lS."T":r?^^^^^  t'o  have  been,  at  the  gme  Dack  Val^  ^e™^^^^ 
was  established,  three  settlers,  viz:  Levi  Harris,  J.  H.  Babb,  and  W.  W.  Harris,  ine 
litter  is  no  relation  to  Levi  Harris,  and  their  claims  are  represented  by  themselves  in 
tWocument  sent  That  of  Levi  Harris  I  have  before  presented  under  date  of  Apnl25. 
KeZtcasTi  have  closely  examined  the  improvements  of  Levi  Harris,  assisted 
bv  a  farmer  of  experilncc,  as  an  expert,  and  I  believe  that  while  it  may  have  cost  Mr. 
Sa^iSamount  he  claims,  i|7,000,  «5  000  would  be  full  value  for  the  Kovernment  to 
?aX  toprremente  and  all  the  machinery  he  has,  some  of  which  is  vaFuable  and  mil 
Se  needed -for  instance,  the  grist  or  flour  mill,  horse-power,  &c.  He  claims  that  he 
iTa^sured  by  tbe  farmer  in^harge,  Levi  Gheen,  that  his  rights  would  be  respected, 
Mid  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  reservation  with  his  cattle. 
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In  the  second  case,  J.  H.  Babb  claims  that  he  sold  to  the  eovernment  ner  Levi  r  i,oo„ 
farmer,  his  improvements  for  $120,  and  the  seed  he  mentions  fm-«lM     if Z?  ?5.    "' 
admite  this  statement  to  be  true,  but  says  he  had  no  aSritv  to  bnvTf-  i^!J  f  P^T 
reported  to  the  department  hi^  actio/ but  recerveHrrnsCer   TexSAinJ^^wt 

have  not  been  on  the  reservation  for  over  fifteen  months^  The  Lro7nH  W  ^^P^^> 
c  aims  IS  in  Idaho,  two  miles  from  our  northern  li"e?  It  is  fine  Sow  ll^d""  &J' 
claim  18  adjoining  Levi  Harris',  and  is  now  cultivated  by  our  Indfans  '  * 

My  recommendation  in  the  matter  would  be  to  nav  RahK  ftonn  wjiii       tt      ■    *„«« 
and  Levi  Harris  *fi  fiftft  /-fty  rjui  f^riL  X   P  -y,  „S""  *"*""'  William  Hams  $200. 

a»iu  AjBvi  narris  ^,uoo  ($^,500  tor  improvements,  and  $2,500  for  maphin«pv^      t«  t^„' 

Yours  respectfully, 


Hon.  E.  A.  Hayt, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


JOHN  HOW. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 

Western  Shoshone  4genoy, 
o         A         -..  Elko,  Nev,.  March — .  18S0 

Sir:  According  to  instructions  in  letter  of  February  19  I  have  carefnllv  ^Ifimofo^ 


amed,  but  did  not  include  H.  Boyle's  improve- 


™i^?T''^*?®'^*^  made  by  the  first  three  named,  but  did  not  include  H  Bovle's  imnrn™' 


Honorable  E.  J.  Brooks,  ^  ^^^^  HOW. 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

fen';,rov^rn'j;aTnl^S*r^te^  T^*^  wood  a«d barbed-wire 

for  a  frontier  country,  consifigTrone  X^aM  framXS  20 1'  3o"w  If  ^'^ 
five  rooms;  a  barn  26  bv  30  feet  fi raf  flf^i-Tr  o+^^J;    ^^**"7  nouse,  ^u  by  ^0  feet,  having 

shed  22  by'30  feet;  tfi  blacksmS&o  bv  ,«  w'?'*^''*^^    a^joiningit  is  I 
out-houses,  and  a  cellar  for  storing  roots.^&c^  '  *  '*"°^  smoke-house,  several 

I  believe  the  above  improvements  to  be  worth  $3,500 

me^t'n^t'^Jrf^^*'  *""'''  *'*'^*'°«  °"«'"*"y  «-'  ^^isOO,  are  worth  to  the  depart- 

coSisfsome  iTr  dSs'  Ttr^^U  Zattitv  o'^f'f''^'^''*"^^'-^  *^°  ^^-    They 

tion!^   He  has  a  mowlngmachine  worth  X'^tlf'f'b^^^ 

not  need      I  think  $200  full  value  fS  imZteraenfs  *^'  department  does 

Henry  Boyle's  improvements  comprise  one  hewed  loir  house  1 4  hv  9ft  <•«,.+ .  * 

house,  12  by  14  feet;  these  are  use^d  for  family  purSlaVo! S dS^^ 


•  .;♦ 


j 
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used  for  granary  ;  one  log  stable  and  two  corrals ;  root  house,  chicken  house,  cellar,  and 
other  out-buildings ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  is  inclosed  with  stone  and 
wood  fencing,  and  has  about  half  a  mile  of  irrigating  ditches.  „,.- 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  value  of  these  improvements,  and  regret  I  cannot 
come  near  what  Mr.  Boyle  considers  it  worth.  I  think  $1,500  is  a  fair  valuation  for 
this  property  (Boyle^s). 

J.  H.  BabVs  property  has  been  in  my  possesion  for  some  time.     I  can  add  nothing  to 
what  I  have  already  stated  in  regard  to  his  claim,  and  I  wcmld  earnestly  recommend 
that  he  be  paid  iJ^OO.     It  will  be  remembered  that  more  than  half  this  amount  is  due 
him  for  wheat  bought  by  Levi  A.  Gheen,  farmer  in  charge  at  that  time. 
Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  HOW. 


Levi  Harris  to  J.  A.  Williamsony  Land  Commissioner. 

Duck  Valley  Reservation,  Nevada, 

September  2,  1879. 

Dear  Sir:  I  write  this  to  obtain  information  of  you  in  regard  to  my  farm  and  im- 
provements, which  is  located  in  Duck  Valley,  Elko  County,  Nevada.  Said  valley  has 
been  set  off  for  an  Indian  reservation ;  the  agent  has  served  notice  on  the  settlers  that 
they  are  trespassing  on  the  reserved  land,  and  that  they,  the  agents,  will  commence 
action  against  them  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Government  for  their  removal. 
The  right  which  I  claim  to  my  farm  is  the  right  of  settlement,  and  occupation,  and 
improvement,  prior  to  the  laiid  being  reserved  for  the  Indians.  Said  land  has  not 
been  surveyed.  The  settlement  of  my  place  dates  from  1870,  at  which  time  it  was 
settled  by  Philip  Hull,  of  whom  I  purchased  his  rights  to  said  land  and  improvements 
thereon,  obtaining  a  quit-claim  deed  of  him  for  the  same  in  the  year  1874.  The  tract 
of  land  that  my  farm  is  on  was  reserved  for  the  Indians'  reservation  in  the  year  1877. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  legal  title  to  land,  as  it  has  never  been  surveyed,  and, 
therefore,  not  in  market. 

Please  inform  me  whether  the  Indian  Department  has  the  right  to  make  me  remove 
from  my  farm  and  leave  all  of  my  improvements  without  paying  for  them,  as  the 

agents  claim  they  can  do.  ^       s-         - 

I  have  every  improvement  on  my  place  that  is  required  for  a  first-class  farm  in  the 
country,  the  whole  of  which  is  inclosed  with  a  barbed-wire  fence. 

^'  LEVI  HARRIS, 

Mountain  City,  Elko  County,  Nevada, 


United  States  Indian  Service, 

Western  Shoshone  Agency, 

Elko,  Nevada,  April  25,  1879. 

Sir:  I  answer  inquiries  in  yours  under  date  of  10th  present  month.  Levi  Harris 
claims  two  locations  on  the  Duck  Valley  reservation  of  160  acres  each— :^20  acres  in 
all ;  he  states  they  were  taken  up  by  a  Philip  Hull  in  1874,  and  he,  Harris,  bought  of 
Hull  in  1876.  The  rough  map  sent  will  show  location.  The  improvements  are  good 
for  a  frontier  country,  consisting  of  a  house  of  five  rooms,  one  of  them  16  feet  by  18 
feet,  the  other  four  bedrooms  say  8  feet  by  10  feet.  There  is  another  house,  12  by  12; 
a  large  barn,  26  by  30  feet,  two  stories;  the  first  story  is  built  of  stone ;  the  upper  one 
is  of  frame.  Adjoining  it  is  a  shed,  12  by  30  feet.  There  is  a  log  blacksmith-shop,  14 
by  16  feet.  There  is  also  a  smoke-house  and  chicken-house  of  stone ;  horse  and  cattle 
corral-  there  is  one  mile  of  barb-wire  fence ;  one  mile  of  stone  and  wood  fence ;  posts 
put  up  for  U  miles  of  additional  iron  fence;  about  2  miles  of  ditches  for  irrigation 
purposes,  which  taps  the  river  in  three  places  (the  Owyhee  is  the  river).  He  has  also 
graded  a  road  of  1  mile  to  a  valuable  tract  of  timber.  There  is  a  well  which  is  walled 
with  stone.  He  asks  now  for  property,  $7,000;  states  that  the  material  and  labor  cost 
him  that  amount.  I  understand  that  he  includes  in  this  amount  the  farming  imple- 
ments  viz,  one  Whiteman  thresher  and  separator,  with  horse-power  attached;  a 
**  Farmer"  grist-mill:  one  Buckeye  mower  and  reaper,  combining  self-raker ;  one  Queen 
gang  12-incii  plow;  one  Prairie  Queen  plow  (breaking);  one  12-inch  Collins  plow, 
and  two  harrows.  There  is  also  rakes,  forks,  and  small  tools,  sufficient  and  usual  for 
a  first-class  ranch.  He,  Harris,  states  that  it  cost  him  all  he  now  asks.  I  think  it  is  pos- 
Bible  that  it  did,  as  lumber  cost  from  $70  to  $90  per  thousand.  With  very  little  change 
or  cost  the  buildings  could  be  arranged  for  agency  buildings,  and  that  change  could 
be  made  by  employes  and  Indians.  With  about  $2,000  to  buy  lumber  I  think  I  could 
erect  on  the  reservation  houses  for  all  Indians,  made  from  doubees  and  stone,  they 
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doing  the  work,  under  our  superintendence.    Harris  says  lie  would  not  sell,  except 
that  lie  supposes  his  cattle  will  be  driven  off. 

The  Commissioner  will  please  instruct  me  as  to  the  right  of  Levi  Harris.  I  shall 
leave  on  28th  for  reservation.  Have  arranged  for  mail  matter  to  be  forwarded  from 
Elko. 

Yours, 

'  JOHN  HOW 

Hon.  E.  A.  Hayt, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Jffairs. 


-y 


United  States  Indian  Service, 

Western  Shoshone  Agency, 

Elko,  Nevada,  April  4,  1879. 

Sir:  I  have  just  returned  from  Humboldt,  having  met  the  Indians  along  the  route, 
and  stopping  at  Carlin  to  see  those  off  who  were  located  on  the  farms.  (They  left  on 
the  2d  instant  for  the  reservation.)  Indians  at  Elko,  Halleck,  ifec,  are  leaving  daily. 
I  would  ask  instructions  in  regard  to  Levi  Harris,  who  resides  on  the  reservation,  and 
has  done  so  for  some  years.  He  has  made  improvements  on  the  reserve  which  he 
places  at  four  times  their  value,  in  my  opinion.  He  has  over  700  cattle,  and  is  culti- 
vating about  200  acres  of  the  best  land,  and  this  spring  is  taking  and  plowing  more. 
I  would  ask  what  rights  has  he  on  the  reservation  that  I  must  respect.  Thinking 
that  the  buildings  he  has  there  might  in  part  serve  the  department  for  agency  build- 
ings, I  asked  him  to  give  me  the  price  he  would  sell  them  for.  His  price  ($8,000)  was 
80  much  above  their  value  that  I  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  it  to  you 
before,  for  I  think  $2,500  would  be  a  high  price  for  them.  I  would  ask  early  instruc- 
tions, as  I  have  to  meet  this  matter  at  once.  ^ 
Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  HOW. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Hayt, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


PETITION. 

Elko,  Nev.,  January,  1880. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  petitioner,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  a  resident  of  the  county  of  Elko,  State  of  Nevada,  do 
most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  represent  that,  after  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
he  deposes  and  says  that  he'has  never  exercised  the  right  of  pre-emption  or  homestead- 
ing  any  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  under  the  laws  thereof ;  that  one 
Phillip  Hull  located,  in  the  year  1869,  and  cultivated  and  improved  the  same  until 
May  25,  1874,  a  certain  piece  of  parcel  of  unsurveyed  land  lying  and  being  in  Duck 
Valley,  a  portion  of  which  is  in  the  county  of  Elko,  State  of  Nevada,  and  the  remain- 
der in  the  Territory  of  Idaho ;  that  on  about  the  25th  day  of  May,  1874,  your  petitioner 
purchased  of  the  said  Phillip  Hull  his  possessory  right  and  title  to  the  land  and  the 
improvements  thereon,  with  the  intention  and  purpose  of  making  said  land  and  im- 
provements his  home  for  all  future  time,  and  with  this  view  continued  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  land,  and  at  the  present  time  the  improvements  upon  said  tract  of 
land  are  as  follows,  to  wit:  One  dwelling  house  with  four  rooms  (one  story),  with  cel- 
lar 10  by  12  under  the  same ;  one  two-storied  barn,  the  lower  part  built  of  stone  and 
the  upper  frame  for  the  storage  of  grain  and  hay,  26  by  30  feet,  with  a  shed  12  by  30, 
on  side  of  main  building  ;  one  board  house  12  by  12 ;  two  log  houses,  one  12  by  16,  and 
the  other  12  by  14,  used  as  shop  and  storehouse ;  also  one  milk  house,  one  meat  house, 
and  one  root  house  or  cellar ;  also  one  stone  chicken-house  and  hogpen,  one  stock 
yard  inclosed  with  stone  fence,  stock  and  cow  corral,  &c. ;  also  about  200  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation,  40  acres  of  which  is  in  timothy,  for  hay  purposes.  There  is 
also  several  miles  of  water  ditches  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  said  land ;  dam,  and 
other  improvements  for  raising  water  into  said  ditches.  Said  land  is  inclosed  partly 
by  barb  wire  and  partly  by  stone  and  other  fencing  material.  There  is  a  well  30  feet 
deep,  walled  with  stone.  Deponent  further  swears  and  says  that  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  timber  to  enable  him  to  make  the  above  improvements  he  was  necessitated 
to  grade  a  road  to  timber  in  that  vicinity,  which  was  a  laborious  and  expensive  un- 
dertaking and  that  said  road  is  now  available  and  useful  to  the  Shoshone  Reservation 
in  Duck  Valley.  The  farming  utensils  connected  with  said  land  are  one  thrashing 
machine,  one  mower  and  reaper,  plows,  harrows,  and  all  other  agricultural  implements 
necessary  to  farming.  Deponent  further  swears  and  says  that  all  of  the  above  and 
foregoing  improvements,  including  the  right  of  possession  to  the  land,  are  worth,  at  the 
lowest  cash  price,  the  full  sum  of  $8,000.  Deponent  futher  swears  and  says  that  by 
reason  of  the  location  of  said  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation,  which  takes  in,  covers, 
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and  embraces  within  its  limits  his  land  and  improvements,  and  that  t^^collecling 
of  the  Indians  thereon,  who  have  occupied  and  cultivated  ^^^  «f,^^,f;^^J^^^ 
presence  of  their  ponies  and  other  stock,  he  ha«  been  deprived  of  the  "se  and  benetit 
of  his  property;  or  in  other  words,  he  has  lost  two  crops  of  ^^^}^  ^^  .^^^J""^^^^ 
the  years  of  1878  and  1879.    Deponent  further  swears  and  «ay«  *^-^^^^^^«/^7^^^^^^ 
and  willing  to  give  peaceful  possession  to  all  of  the  above  and  ^""^^^^'J^^,^^^^^ 
property,  to  surrender  and  abandon  the  same  to  the  Government  ^^^^^^^mj^^ 
for  its  own  use  and  benefit,  and  for  the  aforesaid  consideration..    In  conclusion  you^ 
petitioner  most  respectfully  prays  that  the  subject  matter  of  this  Pf t^^»«J^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
up  by  your  honorable  department,  considered  and  adjusted  upon  8"ch  basis  as  the 
f^cts  would  seem  to  warrant,  thereby  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  Indians,  and  giving 
justice  to  your  petitioner. 

Your  obedient  servant,  and  very  respectfully,  yours,  levI  HARRIS. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  Interior, 
Ezra  A.  Hayt, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  V.  C. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  Januar;^  A^  ^WALLER, 

Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Cornucopia  Townshipm 

State  of  Nevada, 

County  of  Elko,  ss :  ,  ^         ^  • 

I,  0.  E.  Green,  county  clerk  of  the  county  of  Elko  State  of  ]^^^^^^,  ^^^f^f^^ 
clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  seventh  judicial  district  of  the  J^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify  that  A.  B.  W^ll^T*  Tli-^^^'^'^'^wn?  ^t  the  tfrne  of  so 

davit  was  taken  and  who  has  thereto  subscribed  his  name,  wa«,  at  the  J^™®  ot  so 

doW  a  iustice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  said  Elko  County,  duly  commissioned  and 

BWo?n,  !jn'rhorlW  the  laws  of  said  St.te  of  Nevada  to  take  th^^^^^^ 

ment  of  deeds  and  other  instruments  and  administer  oaths  within  said^^^^^ 

that  the  signature  affixed  to  said  certificate  is  his  genuine  signature.    I  ^^^^^^^^^ 

that  the  said is  made  and  executed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  ot 

^  WUness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  district  court  of  the  seventh  judicial  district 
of  Nevada  this  13th  day  of  January,  1880.  ^    ^    GREEN   Clerk. 

[seal.]  '      *  ^ 

Know  ill  men  bv  these  presents  that  I,  Levi  Harris,  of  Elko  County,  State  of  Ne- 
vada'bave  Se,VonstitSted,  and  appointed  and  by  these  presents  do  make  con- 

sum  than  $8,000.     Tlie  sam  joon  o^^  J     |  ^j^        j^^^  ^o  be  subject  to  my 

^Tn'^tnesswhereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  tenth  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty.  hEYl  HARRIS. 

[seal.] 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of— 
[SEAL.]  A.  B.  Waller. 
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State  of  Nevada, 

County  of  Elko,  88 :  ,        ,    .  i_x     i    ^ 

On  this  tenth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundrea  and  e^^^^^^^^ 
triA   A    B  Waller  a  iustice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  county  ottlko,  personally 
Tp'^etre^'d  WhS  known  to  ^e  to  be  the  same  person  whose  name  ^«  ««bseribed 
to  the  annexed  instrument,  and  he  duly  acknowledged  to  m«  *]».«;*  ^«  executett  tne 
same  freely  and  voluntarily  for  the  use  and  purposes  herem  mention^. 

la  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  ^^^ed  my  official  sea^  at  my 
oflico,  in  the  county  of  Elko,  the  day  and  year  in  this  certihcate^.rst^above^ written. 

'  Jiislice  of  the  Peace. 

State  op  Nevada, 

•     County  of  Elko,  88 1      ■  ^  ,         -.  .      i    i 

T  E  O  Green  countv  clerk  of  the  county  of  Elko,  State  of  Nevada,  andex-officio  clerk 

of  ^Lrirc'ourrofXseventh  judicfal  'l-t"<=V' *^^r alnfcxed  KuSrS 
do  herebv  certify  that  A.  B.  Waller,  esq.,  before  whom  the  *""^f^"i  instrument  was 

made  and  executed,  and  who  has  thereto  ««Y.",v''^P^nn,VtTd^Z  con.SL&  and 
doing,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  tor  sa'd  Elko  County,  duly  commissionex^^^^ 
sworn  and  authorized  by  the  laws  of  said  State  of  Nevada  *«  take  the  acknow^e^^^^ 
ment  of  deeds  and  other  instruments  within  said  county,  f^n^J  tl^f.  ^^f,  ^'«"^f,y™^^ 

to  said  certificate  is  his  genuine  signature.     I.f«'^tl|«' ^^'^^'^y  \t  ofa  WN^^ 
attorney  is  made  and  executed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  th«  ft'^tf  of  Nevart^^ 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  district  court  of  the  seventh  judicial  distnct 
of  Nevada  this  13th  day  of  January,  1880.  GREEN   Clerk. 

[seal.]  .     .  »  • 

« 

Affidavit. 

John  How,  who,  after  first  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  Cited  States  over  twenty-one  yeare  of  age  and  now  a  resident  of  the  county  of 
Elko    State  of  Nevada;  that  he  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past, 
Fn&n  agent  of  thi  Duc^k  Valley  reservation,  having  charge  and  control  of  th^ 
hone  tribe  collected  and  settled  upon  said  reservajtion.     ^^fF°^'^*/^^*'V''Xr! 
and  says  that  he  has  carefully  read  and  examined  the  petitions  of  WmM^^ 
Tis    Levi  Harris    and  J.  H.  Babb,  asking  compensation  of  the  government  tor  cer 
te'\i  taacts  ofTand  wtthin  the  limi'ts  of  sfid  'f-J^--«on   together  will^^^^^^^ 
ments  thereon  and  personal  property,  and  that  the  f^^at^' Pfi^^*'*^.^^^^^^^  observa- 
in  the  respective  sworn  petitions  are  known  to  him  to  be  true  f'omperaonal  observa 
tion  and  examination  so  far  as  relates  to  amount  and  kinds  of  property      But^^^^ 
■irnliift  thereof  of  the  nronertv  of  the  several  petitioners  who  have  and  wJio  propose  to 
l£doS  su^endne  sLe  to  the  United  States  Government  that  such  severa 
estimates  exceeds  in  the  opinion  of  deponent  the  lowest  cash  value  o^^^^^^^ 
kinds  of  property  as  set  forth  in  their  sworn  petitions,  ^"jt^i^*  deponent  »«li«^  f«  f *;*| 
nronertv  to  be  worth  the  sums  reported  by  him  in  his  official  report  to  the  commission 
Kl/d  an  AffaTrs^nder  date  ?f  May,  i.  D.  1879.     That  all  of  t^^o  PXXonS 
parties  are  available  to  the  government  and  useful  to  the  Indians.     Further  deponent 

saith  not.  jOhn  HOW. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  J^^^^^^y-j^- J^JfJ 
[seal.  ]  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  Ex-Offido  Clerk  of  the  mtrict  Court  of  the 

Seventh  Judicial  District  of  tlie  State  of  Nevada  »»  and  for  the  County  of  hlko. 
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<?ooperation  wiH- prove  greafe-tnoentiveft-to^^ttAyand  reaeareh. 

Anthropological  News.  —  In  the  Rejx)rt  on  Indian  Affairs  for 
1875,  Dr.  Thomas JFoster  announces  the  forthcoming  of  a  first  volume 
of  his  report  on  all  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States.  The 
author  has  prepared  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  Winnebago  tribe. 
Pending  the  appearance  of  this  volume  he  has  commenced  the  issue  of 
a  sheet  entitled  Foster^s  Indian  Record  and  Historical  Data^  the  first 
number  appearing  under  date  of  November  30th.  The  object  of  the 
Record  is  to  submit  the  plan  of  the  work  to  *'  friendly  criticism  "  before 
the  more  costly  and  elaborate  production  appears.  Fully  agreeing  with 
the  author  that  such  a  work  would  be  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  race, 
if  properly  executed,  we  venture  to  offer  some  observations,  certainly  in 
no  unfriendly  spirit.  The  proof-reading  of  the  Record  is  miserable ; 
the  mixing  up  of  sundry  fonts  of  type  in  the  columns  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  type-founder's  circular ;  and  the  absence  of  literary  taste  de- 
tracts from  the  real  and  solid  merit  in  the  work.  These,  however,  are 
venial  faults,  and  doubtless  will  be  rectified.  The  author  commences 
his  true  work  with  the  alphabet,  and  lays  down  several  canons,  some  of 
which  are  decidedly  untenable.  The  chief  objection  lies  against  the 
alphabet  itself,  which  not  only  differs  from  Turner  and  Whipple's, 
Whitney's  quoted  by  Gibbs,  and  Major  Powell's  in  substituting  new 
vocables  for  theirs,  but  also  in  calling  for  special  fonts  of  type  and  un- 
common logotypes  which  cannot  be  reproduced  excepting  at  the  print- 
ing-ofiice  where  Mr.  Foster's  works  are  published.  Foreign  students 
accustomed  to  study  the  vocabularies  collected  by  the  Gibbs  circular 
will  have  to  re-write  them  for  comparison.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take 
up  each  letter  separately,  since  we  object  to  the  whole  alphabet.  The 
monographs  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  number. 

Those  who  wish  a  rich  treat  in  philology  will  do  well  to  read  Dr. 
Richard  Morris's  presidential  address  before  the  London  Philological 
Society,  May  19,  1876.  After  recounting  the  labors  of  the  society,  and 
reviewing  the  work  done  on  English  dialects,  the  president  called  to  his 
assistance  the  following  specialists :  Dr.  J.  Muir  and  Professor  Eggeling, 
on  Sanskrit ;  M.  Chev.  E.  de  Ujfalvy,  on  the  Ugro-Finnish  languages ; 
Dr.  Ad.  Neubauer,  on  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical  literature ;  the  Rev. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  on  Etruscan  ;  R.  N.  Cust,  Esq.,  on  the  non-Aryan  languages 
of  India ;  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  on  the  North  American  Indian 
languages;  M.  Edouard  Naville,  on  the  latest  researches  of  Egyptol- 
ogists; Dr.  Kolbing,  on  Teutonic  languages.  Dr.  Trumbull,  in  addi- 
tion to  reciting  the  labors  of  those  scholars  with  whom  we  are  already 
familiar,  and  announcing  several  forthcoming  works,  quotes  from  a 
private  letter  from  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  in  which  the  following  classifi- 
cation is  recommended  for  the»Shoshoni  or«Numa  languages:  — 
^Wa-shak'-i,  Shoshoni  proper. 

Dialect :  •Ta-sau^ -wi-hi^  Shoshonis  of  Central  Nevada. 
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•  Ko-man' 'tsii,  Comanches.  , 
'  Pan-ai'-ti,  Bannacks. 
'  Pa-vi^oLtso,  Pah-Utes,  or  Pai  Utes  of  Western  Nevada. 

Dialect:  Pan^-a-mint. 

•  Go-si-ute  (of  Nevada  and  Utah). 
'^U'ta-ats^  Utes. 

Dialects :  Mu^a'-tsu  (Southern  California,  Northern  Mexico.) 
^  Kai'vav'-it  (Pai-Utes  of  Northern  Oregon.)      '^    .':,f.  '^^x^y 
*-  Nu-a! ^gun-iit  (Pai-Utes  of  Southern  Nevada.)  ^  "^ 

•  Tan^'ta-waitSy  or  Chemehuevis. 

ShV^nu^mo.  In  six  (of  the  seven)  Pueblos  in  Tusayan,  or  Moqui, 
Northern  Arizona. 

A  full  account  of  the  International  Congress  at  Buda-Pesth  wilLbe 
foun^in  Nos.  10  and  11  of  the  Materiaux.  The  principal  part  Qf  the 
discu^ions  referred  to  the  relation  between  the  stone  and  the  m^l  age 
of  Huhgary  and  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Especial  notice  was  taken  of 
the  abundance  of  copper  articles  found  in  Hungary.  / 

The  y^ar  just  past  has  been  rich  in  its  gifts  to  classical  archaeology. 
The  disco^^eries  and  published  accounts  of  Wood  at  Ephesus,  di  Cesnola 
at  Cyprus,  Schliemann  at  Mycen^,  Parker  at  Rome,  and  the  German 
explorers  at  Olympus  are  especially  noticeable.  Mr.  Wood's  results  are 
published  in  Discoveries  at  Ephesus;  Longmans  &  Co.,  1877.  Di  Ces- 
nola's  latest  rich  harvest  of  gems,  of  jewelry  and  ornaments  of  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze,  and  of  fictile  ware,  found  at  Kourium,  on  the  south  side  of 
Cyprus,  has  been  purchased  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  for  the 
sum  of  $66,000.  The  Academy  speaks  disparagingly  of  our  archaeological 
students,  but,  no  doubt,  these  treasures  will  stir  up  some  fresh  enthu- 
siasm. Dr.  Schliemann,  in  his  excavations  at  Mycen^,  claims  to  have 
fallen  on  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon.  At  least  the  treasure-trove  proves 
his  last  discovery  to  be  the  most  lucky  of  all,  and  promises  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  period  previously  illustrated  only  by  a  few  specimens  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  fruits  of  the  excavations  at  Rome  may  be 
gathered  from  two  publications  by  Mr.  John  Murray  for  Mr.  J.  H- 
Parker,  The  Flavian  Amphitheatre  and  Historical  Construction  of  Walls 
in  Rome  and  from  The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Withrow  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  ^ 

Abbe  Ducrost  and  M.  Arcelin  have  just  finished  the  exploration  of 
the  detritus  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  at  Solutre,and  have  found  it  to  consist 
of  five  zones.  The  first,  or  lowest,  rests  on  the  lias  and  exhibits  bones 
of  extinct  animals  and  flint  flakes  accumulated  at  points,  forming  kitchen- 
middings.  The  second  zone  contains  bones  of  the  horse,  in  such  num- 
bers that  the  individuals  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  third  zone  is  nearly  sterile.  The  fourth  zone  commences  the  "  age 
of  the  reindeer'*  proper,  with  the  refuse  of  cooking,  and  remains  of 
dwellings,  in  great  abundance.  Here  the  horse  and  the  reindeer  pre- 
dominate.    The  fifth  zone  is  made  up  of  modern  debris.     The  authors 
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Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  36th  Cong.,  Istsesa.,  133, 1860  (so 
called  by  mountaineers). 

Jhoshonean  Family.    The  extent  of  coun- 
try occupied'rencTers  this  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  linguistic  families  of  the 
North  American  Indians.     The  area  held 
by  Shoshonean  tribes,  exceeded  by  the 
territory  of  only  two  families— the  A Igon- 
quian  and  the  Athapascan,— may  thus  be 
described:  On  the  n.  the  s.  w.  part  of  Mon- 
tana, the  whole  of  Idaho  s.  of  about  lat.  45° 
30^  with  s.  E.  Oregon,  s.  of  the  Blue  mts., 
w.  and  central  Wyoming,  w.  and  central 
Colorado,  with  a  strip  of  n.  New  Mexico; 
E.  New  Mexico  and  the  whole  of  n.  w. 
Texas  were  Shoshonean.     According  to 
(^rinnell,   Blackfoot   (Siksika)  tradition 
declares  that  when  the  Blackfeet  entered 
the  plains  s.  of  Belly  r.  they  found  that 
country  occupied  by  the  Snakes  and  the 
Crows.     If  this  be  true,  s.  w.  Alberta  and 
N.   w.   Montana  were  also  Shoshonean 
territory.     All  of  Utah,  a  section  of  n. 
Arizona,  and  the  whole  of  Nevada  (except 
a  small   area  occupied   bj;  the  Washo) 
were  held  by  Shoshonean  tribes.    Of  Cali- 
fornia a  small  strip  in  the  n.  e.  part  e. 
of  the  Sierras,  and  a  wide  section  along 
the  E.  border  s.  of  about  lat.  38°,  were 
also  Shoshonean.     Shoshonean  bands  also 
lived  along  the  upper  courses  of  some  of 
the  streams  flowing  into  the  San  Joaquin. 
Toward  the  broken  southern  flanks  of  the 
Sierras,  Shoshonean  territory   extended 
across  the  state  in  a  wide  band,  reaching 
N.  to  Tejon  cr. ,  while  along  the  Pacific  the 
Shoshoni  occupied  the  coast  between  lat. 
33°  and  34°.  b  i  b'.  b 

From  the  wide  extent  of  country  thus 
covered,  and  its  varied  climatic  and  topo- 
graphic features,  the  habits  of  the  peoples 
occupying  it  might  be  expected  to  vary 
considerably,  and  such  is  indeed  the  case. 
The  Hopi,  in  particular,  differ  so  widely 
from  the  rest  that  they  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  them  but  linguistic  affinity. 
On  the  N.  and  along  the  entire  e.  border 
of  the  territory,  where  lived  the  Shoshoni, 
Bannock,  Ute,  and  Comanche  divisions, 
their  habits  were  essentially  those  of  the 
hunting  Indiansgenerally .    None  of  them 
cultivated  the  soil,  and  all  derived  the 
larger  part  of  their  subsistence  from  the 
pursuit  of  large  game.     The  Comanche 
alone  can  be  said  to  have  been  buffalo 
Indians,  though    buffalo  were  pursued 
more  or  less  by  all  the  tribes  mentioned. 
Horses  early  became  abundant  among 
them.     In  general   character  they  were 
fierce  and  warlike. 

To  the  w.  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  in  Idaho, 
w.  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California, 
and  Oregon,  the  Shoshoneans  were  of  a 
different  character.  The  country  occu- 
pied by  many  of  them  is  barren  in  the 
extreme,  largelv  destitute  of  big  game, 
and  of  such  character  generally  as  to 
compel  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  to  re- 


sort to  humble  methods  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence.    Rabbits  and  small  game  gen- 
erally, fish,  roots,  and  seeds  formed  the 
chief  support  of  these  tribes,  among  which 
were  included  the  representatives  of  the 
family  that   possessed    the    rudest  and 
simplest  culture.     It  was  chiefly  to  these 
tribes  individually  and  collectively  that 
the  opprobrious  name  of  ''Diggers''  was 
applied.    These  are  the  tribes,  also,  which 
were  called  by  the  settlers  and  by  many 
writers,  Paiute.     Representing  as  a  class, 
as  they  undeniably  do,  a  culturally  low 
type  of  Indian,  they  were  by  no  means 
so  low  as  many  writers  of  repute  have 
asserted.    They  have  been  represented 
as  closely  approaching  the  brutes  in  their 
mode  of  life,  and,  like  them,  of  passing 
the  winter  in  a  semitorpid  state  in  holes 
in  the  ground,  from  which  they  crawled 
forth  in  spring  to  eat  grass  upon  hands 
and  knees.     Of  all  men  they  have  been 
said  to  be  the  lowest.     Such  pictures  of 
their  condition  are  nonsensical.    They 
are    not   true    of    them    to-day,   when, 
decimated  in  numbers  and  with  tribal 
organization  broken  up,  the  remnants  of 
many  of  the  tribes  have  been  forced  to  a 

Erecarious  and  parasitic  mode  of  liveli- 
ood  obtained  from  the  whites.     Still 
less  are  they  true  of  their  former  condi- 
tion when  living  under  their  own  social 
organizations.     The  inhospitable  nature 
of  their  country  compelled  them,  it  is 
true,  to  a  less  adventurous  and  humbler 
mode  of  life  than  their  eastern  brethren, 
who  possessed  a  more  richly  endowed 
country.     However,  they  made  and  used 
bows  and  arrows,  basketry,  and  in  parts 
pottery;  and,  more  important  than  all,  a 
number  of  the  tribes,  as  the  Paiute  of 
Corn  cr.,  Utah,  the  Gosiute  of  Utah,  the 
Chemehuevi  of  the   Rio  Colorado,  and 
some  of  the  Nevada  tribes,  practised  a 
rude  agriculture. 

The  Hopi  of  n.  e.  Arizona,  who  had 
made  further  progress  toward  civilization 
than  any  other  of  the  Shoshonean  tribes, 
had  become  true  village  Indians.  Long 
contact  and  probably  considerable  blood- 
amalgamation  have  given  them  the  physi- 
cal type  of  their  neighbors  of  the  S.  W.,^ 
and  have  made  them  an  integral  part  of 
the  well-defined  and  highly  specialized 
Pueblo  culture.  They  derive  their  sub- 
sistence mainly  from  agriculture,  and  are 
skilful  potters  and  weavers. 

Over  the  wide  expanse  of  territory 
above  indicated  the  Shoshoneans  were 
split  into  a  number  of  major  divisions, 
each  composed  of  numerous  bands  speak- 
ing a  great  number  of  related  dialects. 

On  linguistic  grounds,  as  determined 
by  Kroeber,  it  is  found  convenient  to 
classify  the  Shoshonean  family  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Hopi. 

II.  Plateau    Shoshoneans:     (a)     Ute- 
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Chemehuevi:  Chemehuevi,  Kawaiisii,  Pai- 
ute,  Panamint,  Ute,  and  some  of  the  Ban- 
nock; (h) Shoshoni' Comanche:  Comanche, 
Gosiute,  Slioshoni:  (c)  Mono-Panotso:  Mo- 
no, Paviotso,  part  of  the  Bannock,  and  the 
Shoshoneans  of  e.  Oregon. 

III.  Kern  River  Shohhoneans. 

IV.  Southern  California  Shosho- 
neans: (a)  Serrano,  (b)  Gahrieleno,  (c) 
Luiseno-Kawia:  Agua  Caliente,  Juanefio, 
Kawia,  Luiserlo. 

P'or  the  smaller  divisions  see  under  the 
several  subordinate  heads. 

The  genetic  relationship  of  the  Shosho- 
nean  languages  with  those  of  the  Piman 
and  Sonoran  group,  and  of  the  Nahuatl 
or  Aztec  group  in  Mexico,  was  investi- 
gated by  Buschmann  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Powell  has  since  regarded 
the  Shoshonean  group  as  constituting 
a  distinct  family,  but  others,  including 
Brinton,  Chamberlain,  and  Kroeber,  have 
maintained  that  it  is  only  part  of  a  larger 
family,  which  they  have  designated  Uto- 
Aztekan. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  cited  below, 
consult  Kroeber,  Shoshonean  Dialects  of 
California,  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archseol. 
and  Ethnol.,  iv,  no.  3, 1907.    (h.  w.  h.  ) 

>Sho8honee8.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.Soc, 
II,  120,133,  306,  1836  (Shoshonee  or  Snake  only); 
Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,vi,  218, 1846(  Wihinasht, 
Pdnasht,  Yutas,  Sampiches,  Comanches);  Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt.  1,0,77,1848  (as 
above).  Gallatin,  ibid.,  18, 1848  (follows  Hale;  see 
below),  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
402, 1853;  Turner  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  3, 55, 71, 
76,  1856  (treats  only  of  Comanche,  Chemehuevi, 
Cahuillo);  Buschmann,  Spurenderaztek.Sprache, 
552,  649,  1859.     > Shoshoni.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl. 
Exped.,  VI,  199. 218, 569, 1846  (Shosh6ni,  Wihinasht, 
Pdnasht,  Yutas, Sampiches, Comanches);  Latham 
in Trans.Philol.  Soc.  Lond. ,73,1856;  Latham,  Opus- 
cula,  340,  1860.     >Schoschonenu   Kamantschen.— 
Berghaus  (1845),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17, 1848;  ibid., 
1852     >Sho8hone8.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.    Man- 
kind, V.  429,  1847  (or  Snakes,  both  side^  Rocky 
mountains  and  sources  of  Missouri ) .  =:Sh6shoni.  — 
Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  154, 1877;  Gatschet  in 
Beach,  Ind.  Miscel., 426, 1877.    <Shoshone.— Keane 
inStanford,Compend.,Cent.andSo.Am.,app.,460, 
477, 1878  (includes  Washoes  of  a  distinct  family); 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  lil,  567, 661, 1882.    >Snake.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  ii,  120, 133, 1836 
(or  Shoshonees);  Hale  in  U. S.  Expl.  Exped.,  v^, 
218, 1846  (as  under  Shoshonee);  Prichard,  Phys. 
Hist.  Mankind,  v,  429, 1847  (as  under  Shoshones) ; 
Turner  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., in, pt.  3, 76, 1856  (as  un- 
der Shoshonees);  Buschmann,  Spuren  deraztek. 
Sprache,  552,  649,  1859   (as   under  Shoshonees). 
<Snake.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent, 
and  So.  Am.,app.,  477,1878  (contains  Washoes  in 
addition  to  Shoshonean  tribes  proper).    >Kizh.— 
Hale  in  U.  S.  Exnl.  Exped., vi,569, 1846  (San  Gabriel 
language  only).    >Netela.— Hale,  ibid.,  569,1846 
(San   Juan  Capeatrano   language).    >Paduca.— 
Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  415,  1847  (Cu- 
manches,  Kiawas,  Utas);  Latham.Nat.  Hist.  Man., 
310,326,1850;  Latham  (1853)  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  VI,  73,1854  (includes  Wihinast,  Shoshoni, 
Uta);  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  96, 1856; 
Latham, Opuscula,  300,360,1860.     <Paduca.— Lath- 
am, Nat.  Hist.  Man.,  346,1850  (Wihinast,  Bonaks, 
Diggers,  Utahs,  Sampiches,  Shoshonis,  Kiaways, 
Kaskaias?,  Keneways?,  Bald-heads,  Cumanches, 
Navahoos,  Apaches,  Carisos);  Latham,  El.  Comp. 
Philol.. 440, 1862  (defines  area;  cites  vocabs.  of  Sho- 
shoni, Wihinasht,  Uta,  Comanch,  Piede  or  Pa-uta, 
Chemuhuevi,  Cahuillo,  Kioway,  the  latter  not  be- 
longinghere).    >Cumanchei.— Gallatin  in  School- 


craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  402,  1853.  >Netela-Kij.-. 
Latham  (1853)  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi.  76, 
1854  r composed  of  Netela  of  Hale,  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano  of  Coulter,  San  Gabriel  of  Coulter,  Kij  of 
Hale),  >Capi8trano.— Latham  in  Proc. Philol. Soc 
Lond.,  85, 1856  (includes  Netela  of  San  Luis  Rey 
and  San  Juan  Capistrano,  the  San  Gabriel  or  Kij  of 
San  Gabriel  and  San  Fernando) .  =:Sho8honean.— 
Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  108, 1891. 

Shoshoni.  The  most  northerly  division 
of  the  Shoshonean  family.  They  for- 
merly occupied  w.  Wyoming,  meeting  the 
Ute  on  the  s.,  the  entire  central  and 
southern  parts  of  Idaho,  except  the  terri- 
tory taken  by  the  Bannock,  n.  e.  Nevada, 
and  a  small  strip  of  Utah  w.  of  Great 
Salt  lake.     The    gnake    r.    country    in 
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Idaho  is,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  their 
stronghold.  The  northern  bands  were 
found  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805,  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  in  w. 
Montana,  but  they  had  ranged  ])reviously 
farther  e.  on  the  plains,  whence  they 
had  been  driven  into  the  Rocky  mts. 
by  the  hostile  Atsina  and  Siksika,  who 
already  possessed  firearms.  Nowhere 
had  the  Shoshoni  established  themselves 
on  the  Columbia,  although  they  reached 
that  river  on  their  raiding  excursions. 

The  origin  of  the  term  Shoshoni  ap- 
pears to  be  unknown.  It  apparently  is 
not  a  Shoshoni  word,  and  although  the 
name  is  recognized  by  the  Shoshoni  as 
applying  to  themselves,  it  probably  origi- 
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nated  among  some  other  tribe.  The 
Cheyenne  name  for  the  Comanche,  who 
speak  the  Shoshoni  language,  is  ShisM- 
noats-hitdneo,  *  snake  people';  but  they 
have  a  different  name  for  the  ShoshonL 
The  term  Snake  seems  to  have  no  ety- 
mological connection  with  the  designation 
Shoshoni.  It  has  been  variously  and  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  northern  bands  of 
the  Shoshoni,  especially  those  of  Oregon. 
By  recent  official  usage  the  term  Snake 
has  been  restricted  to  the  Yahuskin  and 
Waipapi  of  Oregon.  Hoffman  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  name  Snake  comes  from  a 
misconception  of  the  sign  for  Snake  In- 
dian, made  by  a  serpentine  motion  of 
the  hand  with  the  index  finger  extended. 
This  he  thought  really  has  reference  to 
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the  weaving  of  the  grass  lodges  of  the 
Shoshoni,  a  reasonable  assumption,  since 
they  are  known  as  ** grass-house  people," 
or  by  some  similar  name,  among  numer- 
ous tribes. 

The  more  northerly  and  easterly  Sho- 
shoni were  horse  and  buffalo  Indians, 
and  in  character  and  in  warlike  prowess 
compared  favorably  with  most  western 
tribes.  To  the  w.  in  western  Idaho  along 
Snake  r.  and  to  the  s.  in  Nevada  the 
tribes  represented  a  lower  type.  Much 
of  this  country  was  barren  in  the  extreme 
and  comparatively  devoid  of  large  game, 
and  as  the  nature  of  the  country  differed, 
so  did  the  inhabitants.  They  depended 
for  food  to  a  large  extent  on  fish,  which 


was  supplemented  by  rabbits,  roots,  nuts, 
and  seeds.  These  were  the  Indians  most 
frequently  called  *  *  Diggers. ' '  They  were 
also  called  Shoshokos,  or  *' Walkers," 
which  simply  means  that  the  Indians 
so  called  were  too  poor  to  possess  horses, 
though  the  term  was  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  this  section,  being  applied  to 
horseless  Shoshoni  everywhere. 

None  of  these  Shoshoni  were  agricul- 
turists. In  general  the  style  of  habita- 
tions corresponded  to  the  two  types  of 
Shoshoni.  In  the  n.  and  e.  they  lived  in 
tipis,  but  in  the  sagebrush  country  to  the 
w.  they  used  brush  shelters  entirely,  and 
Bonneville  found  the  tribes  of  Snake  r. 
wintering  in  such  shelters  without  roofs, 
being  merely  half  circles  of  brush,  behind 
which  they  obtained  an  imperfect  pro- 
tection from  wind  and  snow.  There 
were  many  dialects  among  the  Shoshoni, 
corresponding  to  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  isolation  of  the  several  tribes. 
They  presented,  however,  no  essential 
differences  and  were  all  mutually  intelli- 
gible. 

In  1909  there  were  in  Idaho  1,766  Sho- 
shoni and  Bannock  under  the  Ft  Hall 
school  (of  whom  474  had  recently  been 
transferred  from  the  old  Lemhi  res. ),  and 
about  200  not  under  official  supervision;  in 
Nevada  there  were  243  under  the  Western 
Shoshoni  school,  and  about  750  not  under 
agency  or  school  control;  In  Wyoming, 
under  the  Shoshoni  school,  there  were 
816,  formerly  known  as  Washaki's  band, 
from  its  chief.  Deducting  about  500  Ban- 
nock from  these  figures,  the  total  Sho- 
shoni population  approximates  3,250. 
The  Shoshoni  divisions,  so  far  as  known, 
were:  Hohandika,  Shobarboobeer,  Sho- 
hoaigadika,  Shonivikidika,  Tazaaigadika, 
Towahnahiooks,  Tukuarika,  Tussawehe, 
Washaki,  Wihinasht,  and  Yahandika. 
See  also  PohoL  (h.  w.  h.) 

Aliatan.— For  forms   of   this   name,   see   Man. 
Bik-ta'-Bhe.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and   Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  402,    1862    ('grass   lodges':    Crow   name). 
Choohone8.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  192,   1874.    Cho- 
Bhon-ne.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  n,  867, 1905. 
E-wu-Ea'-wu-Bi.— Havden,  op.  cit.,  326  (=' people 
that  use  grass  and  bark  for  their  lodges  or  huts': 
Arapaho  name).    GenB  de  Serpent.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Vi,  106, 1905.    Gens  des  Serpent^ 
Lewis  and  Clark.  Discov.,  60, 1806  (so  called  by  the 
French).    Gena  du  Serpent.— La  Verendrye  (1742) 
in  Margry,  DC'C,  vi,  601,  1886.    Ginebigonini.— Ba- 
raga,  Otchipwe-Eng.  Diet.,  136,    1880  (pi.  Gine- 
big6niniwog,   'snake  men':    Chippewa  name). 
Grass  House  People.— Mooney,  Cheyenne  Inds., 
422, 1907  (translation  of  Kiowa  name).    Indiens- 
Serpents.— Gass,  Voyage,  185,  1810.    Kinebikowm- 
iniwak.— Cuoq,  Lexique  Algon.,  ^167,  1886  ('ser- 
pents*  Algonkin    name).    Mi-buc-shi-rich-p&n- 
gi.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  il,  Ixxxiv,  1823 
( Hidatsa  name).     Mika-ati.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind., 
IV,  186,  1909  ('grass  lodge ' :  Hidatsa  name) .    Mi*- 
kyafte.— Ibid.,  180  (Crow  name,  with  same  mean- 
ing).    Nation   of    the   Snake.— JefTcrys,    French 
Dom.  Am.,  i,  map,  1741.     Pe-ji'-wo-ke-ya-o-ti.— 
Cook,   Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  184,  1882 
(=' those  dwelling  in  grass  lodges':   Yankton 
name).    Peflii-wokeyotila.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind., 
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Ill,  141, 1908  ('grass-thatch  dwellers':  Teton  Sioux 
name).  Pi-ci'-kse-ni-tup'-i-o.— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 1862  (Blackfoot  name). 
Serpents.— Smet,  Letters,  62,  1843.  Shashones.— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  340,  1906.  Shirry- 
dikas.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  249,  1855  (•dog-eat- 
ers': given  as  a  division  of  the  Snakes,  but 
evidently  confused  with  the  Arapaho).  Sho- 
shon.— Clarke  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.  G.  B.,  iv,  160, 
1875.  Sho-Sho-nay.— Gebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab., 
10,  1868  (Shoshoni  name).  8ho-sho-ne.— Gass, 
Journal,  210,  1807.  Shoshonee.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  II,  587,  1817.  Sho-shones.— Grig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  v,  94, 1905.  Shoshoni.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  ii,  587, 1817.  Shos-shone.— Ruxton, 
Adventures,  243,  1848.  Shossoonies.  —  Scouler 
(1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  l,  239,  1848. 
Shothones.— Coke,  Ride  over  Rocky  Mts.,  294, 1852. 

Shunshun-wichaSha.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  in.  141, 
1908  ("the  first  part  of  the  word  is  doubtless  an 
attempt  to  say  Shoshoni'').    Sig-te'-hda  wi-ca-ga.— 
Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  184, 1882  (  = 
'Rattlesnake  Indians':  Yankton  name).    Sisizhft- 
nin.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  v,  154, 1909  ('rattlesnake 
men':  Atsina  name).    Snake  Diggers.— Johnson 
and  Winter,  Route  Across  Rocky  Mts.,  HI,  1846. 
Snake  Indians.— Writer  of  1786  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s..  Ill,  24,  1794.    Snegs.- Beltrami,  Pil- 
grimage, II,   282,   1828.     Snoa.— Gatschet,    MS., 
B.  A.  E.  (Okinagan  name).    Soshawnese. — Porter 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  597, 1853.    Sosho- 
nees.— Frignet,   La  Californie,  273,   1867.    Sosho- 
nes.— Smet,  Letters,  36, 1843.    So'-so-i-ha'-ni.— Hay- 
den,  op.  cit.,  290  (Cheyenne  name).    So-so-na.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,    Discov.,  63,  1806.     Sosone.— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  ii,  329, 1905.    Soso- 
nee.— Ibid.,    IV,    70.     Sosonees. — Ibid.,    ll,    244. 
Sosones.— Ibid.,  iv,  77.    Sosone' s.— Ibid.,  38.    So'- 
80-ni.— Hayden,  op.  cit.,  290  (Cheyenne  name). 
Su'-su-ne. — Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
184,    1882     (Yankton     name).      Wahkiruxkanu- 
manke.— Will  and  Spinden.  Mandans,   217,  1906 
(Mandan     name).      Wakidofika-numak. — Curtis, 
N.  Am.  Ind.,  v,  148, 1909  ('snake  man':  Mandan 
name).     Wes'S-nikacinga.- Dorsey,    (pegiha    MS. 
Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  ('snake^  people':  Omaha  and 
Ponca  name).    Zuzeia  wi-casa. — Bushotter,  inf'n, 
1887  ('snake  people':  Teton  Sioux  name). 

Shotlemamish.  A  body  of  Salish  on  Case 
inlet,  at  the  s.  w.  extremity  of  Puget  sd., 
Wash. 

Hotlimamish.  —Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  V,  700, 1855. 
Hottimamish.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,31stCong., 
1st  sess.,  173,  1850.  Hottunamish.— Lane  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  162,  1850.  Scootle-mam-ish.— Starling, 
ibid.,  171, 1852.  S'Hotle-ma-mish.— Stevens,  ibid., 
458,  1854.  S'Hotlmahmish.— Stevens  in  H.R.Ex. 
Doc.  37,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  45,  1857.  S'hotlma- 
mish.—Dall,  after  Gibbs,  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
241,  1877.  S'Kosle-ma-mish.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  I,  435,  1885.  Sroo-tle-mam-ish.— Starling  in 
Ind.Aff.Rep.,  170, 1852. 

Shoto.  A  Chinookan  tribe  or  division 
found  in  1806  by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  the 
N.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  a  short  distance 
from  the  stream  and  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Willamette.  Their  esti- 
mated number  was  460,  in  8  houses. 

•  Shoto.  —Lewis  andClark  Exped. ,  ii,  472, 1814.  Sho- 
toes.- Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  219,  1905. 
Showtl.  A  name  of  a  species  of  rodent 
{Ilaplodon  rufus)  of  parts  of  the  Oregon- 
British  Columbia  region,  known  as  the 
sewellel  (q.  v.),  or  shavVl,  the  name  of 
this  animal  in  the  Nisqualli  and  closely 
related  Salishan  dialects.         (a.  f.  c.) 

Showtucket  (Mohegan:  nashauetuk-utj 
'between  the  rivers.'— Trumbull).  A 
village  in  the  fork  of  the  Shetucket  and 
Quinebaug  rs.,  near  Lisbon,  New  London 
CO.,  Conn.  Before  King  Philip's  war 
(1675)  it  was  occupied  by  a  Mohegan 


band.  After  the  war,  in  1678,  a  band  of 
friendly  Indians  from  various  tribes  was 
settled  there,  known  as  "Surrenderers," 
but  after  a  few  years  the  village  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
Uncas.  (J.  M.) 

Shatetucket. — Leete  (1665)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  s.,  VII,  556, 1865.  Shatuckett.— Pynchon  (1700) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IV,  616, 1854.  Shatuskett— 
Owaneco(1700), ibid.. 615.  Showtucket.— Caulkins, 
Norwich,  50,  1866.    Surrenderers.— Ibid.,  256. 
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Shregegon.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower  ^  , 
raamath  r. ,  about  a  mile  abo vg  llie  mouth  L 
of  Pekwan  cr.,  n.  w.  Cal.      i^»  ' ) 

Sca-goines.—McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  162,  1853.  Schre-gon.— Gibbs 
(1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  138,  1853. 
Ser-a-goines.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento, 
282,  1855.  Seragoins.— McKee,  op.  cit.,  193.  Ser- 
a-golns.— Ibid.,  194.  Serragoin.- Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  lii,  422,  1853.  Shregegon.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 
inf'n,  1906.  Sira-grins.— McKee,  op.  cit.,  161.  Sri'- 
gon.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  44,  1877. 

Shrines.  Places  where  sacred  offerings 
are  deposited  or  cult  images  or  objects 
are  set  up.  They  are  fixed  or  portable, 
the  tormer  often  being  altar  shrines  (see 
Altar) y  or  consist  of  stone  boxes  inclosing 
sacred  objects.  The  latter  class  includes 
the  sacred  bundles  of  the  Pawnee,  Papago, 
Hopi,  and  other  tribes  (see  Palladium), 

Shrines  are  common  to  many  tribes 
N.  of  Mexico,  but  perhaps  among  none 
do  they  now  enter  more  into  the  religious 
life  of  the  people  than  among  the  Pueblos, 
particularly  among  the  Hopi,  whose 
shrines  will  here  be  described  as  typical: 

Among  these  people  any  special  spot 
consecrated  to  supernatural  beings,  where 
prayer  offerings  to  them  are  made,   is 
called  a  pahoki,  or  Sprayer  house,'   gen- 
erally translated    *  shrine.'      There  are 
about  a  hundred  shrines  at  or  near  the 
pueblo  of  Walpi,  half  of  which   have 
special  names.     They  are  situated  on  the 
mesa,    among  the  foothills,  at  springs, 
and  near  the  ruins  of  ancestral  villages. 
Certain  of  these  places  of  offering  have  no 
special  names,  but  are  called  **  rain-cloud 
shrines,''   or   **  world-ciuarter  shrines," 
because  situated  at   the    four   cardinal 
directions  from    the  pueblo.      A   Hopi 
shrine  differs  from  an  altar  in  being  a 
place  in  which  the  offerings  remain  per- 
manently, or  until  they  or  their  essence 
are  supposed  to  be  removed  by  the  gods. 
Every  great  ceremony  has  its  special 
shrine,    but    in  some   of    them    prayer 
offerings  are    made  in  all  ceremonies. 
Many  shrines  have  nothing  to  mark  them 
except  prayer  sticks  (q.  v.).     Common 
forms  of  shrines  are  circles  of  small  stones 
or  even  a  single  stone,  caves  or  clefts,  a 
natural  depression  in  a  bowlder,  or  any 
object  symbolically  marked.     The  most 
elaborate  shrines  are  sealed  stone  inclo- 
gures,  sometimes  painted  with  symbols, 
and  containing  symbolic  representations 
of  supernatural  beings,  idols,  water-worn 
stones,  or  fossils.    Shrines  may  be  classi- 
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Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation 
Irrigation  Project  and  Farming: 

By  Richard  J.  Ward,  Superintendent  of  Irrigation. 

|HE  Fort  Hall  irrigation  project  is  located  in  Bingham 
and  Bannock  counties,  Idaho,  in  townships  three,  four, 
five  and  six  south;  ranges  33,  34,  and  35  east  of  the 
Boise  meridian.  The  project  covers  50,000  acres  of 
land,  38,000  of  which  are  Indian  lands  on  the  Fort  Hall 
reservation  and  12,000  acres,  white  lands,  located  on 

the  ceded  tract  between  the  city  of  Pocatello  and  the  reservation  line  on 

the  north. 

The  project  obtains  its  water  from  two  sources,  30,000  inches  from 
the  Snake  river  and  the  stored  flood  waters  of  the  Blackfoot  river. 

The  delivery  of  the  Snake  river  water  is  controlled  by  a  set  of  con- 
crete headgates  located  at  a  point  about  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
Shelly,  Idaho.  These  gates  are  five  in  number  and  are  five  feet  wide 
and  eight  feet  high  and  will  deliver  600  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  water 
is  carried  by  the  Idaho  canal  to  the  Blackfoot  river  to  a  point  about  four 
miles  above  the  Blackfoot  diversion.  This  canal  is  30  feet  wide  on  the 
bottom  and  has  banks  six  feet  high  built  on  a  slope  of  2: 1.  This  canal 
has  an  average  grade  of  0.03  feet  per  100  feet. 

There  are  but  four  structures  on  the  Idaho  canal  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment, though  it  is  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  flumes,  syphons, 
etc.,  owned  by  canal  companies  and  individuals.  The  government- 
owned  structures  are  the  headgates,  a  rating  flume,  sand  creek  waste 
gates,  and  a  double  barrel  steel  flume  over  the  Eastern  Idaho  canal.  A 
concrete  rating  section  is  built  about  1,000  feet  below  the  headgates 
and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  gaging  the  canal  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  state  water  commissioner. 

The  Sand  creek  waste  gates  are  used  to  control  the  flood  waters  of 
Sand  creek,  which  discharges  through  the  Idaho  canal.  These  gates 
are  built  of  concrete  with  steel  shutters.  It  is  the  present  intention  of 
the  government  to  place  a  syphon  under  Sand  creek  and  do  away  with 
these  gates,  as  Sand  creek  is  being  used  as  a  waste-way  for  irrigation 
water  by  the  various  irrigation  districts  in  the  upper  valley  and  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  successfully  cope  with  the  situation  owing  to  the  vari- 
able head  coming  down  the  creek. 

The  Idaho  canal  crosses  over  the  Eastern  Idaho  canal  by  means  of 
a  double  channel  Maginnis  steel  flume,  which  has  a  concrete  inlet  and 
outlet  and  is  supported  on  concrete  piers. 
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or  garden;  very  much  as  garden  is  originally  yard-in  instead  of  garden. 

S^ome  of  the  Indian  orchards  did  not  come  under  the  orders  given 
to  SiMlivan  to  destroy,  notably  those  that  were  owned  by  the  Oneidas 
and  by'xthe  Brother  towns— that  is  the  sixth  tribe  of  the  Confederation. 
Whether\they  brought  their  seed  from  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  or 
got  them  of  New  Englanders,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  had  orchards 
containing  hundreds  of  trees,  and  many  of  these  seedlings  were  of  exceed- 
ingly good  quality.  One  apple  called  the  Indian  Rareripe  is  still  grown 
about  central  New  York.  It  is  a  large,  beautiful  apple,  ripening  in  Sep- 
tember, and  cracking  open  when  dead  ripe.  The  quality  is  quite  above 
medium,  but  not  good  enough  to  compete  with  some  of  our  best  autumn 
fruits,  such  as  Shiawassie  Beauty,  Autumn  Strawberry,  and  Mcintosh. 
Still  I  should  like  very  much  an  annual  plate  of  this  old  Indian  apple. 
The  fact  is,  a  good  many  sorts  that  were  worthy  of  perpetuation  were  al- 
lowed to  die  out  of  these  old  orchards.  A  good  horticulturist  can  never 
think  of  the  losses  to  the  world  of  this  sort  without  grief. 

I  do  not  think  the  Indians  cultivated  wild  grapes  or  berries  to  any 
extent.  These  were  everywhere,  intercrossing,  and  there  really  was 
no  incentive  for  special  work.  Out  of  these  wild  grapes  came  the  Dela- 
ware, from  Ohio,  at  a  later  date,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Indians 
had  more  or  less  of  these  choice  sports  around  their  villages.  As  for  nuts 
the  Iroquois  planted  great  groves  of  butternuts,  chestnuts,  and  varieties 
of  hickory.  The  Council  Grove  of  the  Oneidas  still  remains,  or  did 
a  few  years  ago.  It  was  a  splendid  collection  of  butternut  trees.  In 
the  South  the  Cherokee  nation  in  all  its  branches  were  nut  growers, 
and  the  Seminoles  had  several  of  our  fruits  about  their  homes.  They 
were  cultivating  some  bran^es  of  the  citrus  fruits  before  the  Spaniards 
came  into  this  country.  I  am  not  counting  into  this  estimate  the  Mexican 
and  Mayas  of  Yucatan.  These  tribes  are  known  to  have  been  skilled 
agriculturists.    The  cliffdwellers  had  their  gardens. 

In  their  normal  state  the  Indian  nations  had  their  arts  of  peace  as 
clearly  devloped  as  their  arts  of  war ;  nor  was  agriculture  confined  to 
women  among  the  Cherokees  or  the  Iroquois  or  the  Sioux.  After  the 
Oneida  tribe  had  moved  westward  leaving,  in  central  New  York  only  a 
handful  of  its  members,  I  frequently  hired  some  of  these  in  my  gardens. 
My  chief  difficulty  with  Solomon  John  and  others  was  that  they  would 
steal  my  choicest  plants.  These  were  taken  to  their  homes,  several 
miles  away,  and  zealously  cultivated.  This  implied  a  good  deal  of 
instinct  for  agriculture  and  horticulture.  There  is  a  general  mistake 
encouraged  as  to  the  arts  of  the  ort-yard  or  the  orchard  being  left  wholly 
to  women.  The  state  of  warfare  into  which  the  whole  continent  was 
plunged  soon  after  our  struggle  to  possess  the  land,  developed  the  race 
abnormally  from  every  approach.  The  history  of  their  civilization  can 
never  h^iaxvly  written. 
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The  flood  waters  of  the  Blackfoot  river  are  stored  by  means  of  a  dam 
and  reservoir  located  about  47  miles  southeast  of  Blackfoot.  The  dam 
is  of  the  loose  rock  and  hydraulic  filled  type  and  is  located  near  the  center 
of  section  12,  township  5  south,  range  40  east,  where  the  Blackfoot  river 
enters  a  basalt  canyon.  Above  this  point  for  about  16  miles  the  river 
has  an  average  fall  of  eight  inches  to  the  mile  and  the  reservoir  when  full 
creates  a  lake  17  miles  in  length  and  S>4  miles  across  at  its  widest  point. 

The  dam  at  the  base  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  old  channel  has  a 
length  of  120  feet,  and  at  the  crest  a  length  of  250  feet.  The  elevation 
of  the  crest  is  40  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  rock  filled  portion 
has  a  top  width  of  S  feet,  the  lower  face  of  which  is  built  on  a  slope  of 
1 :1  j^ ,  and  the  upper  face  on  a  slope  of  1 :1. 

A  basalt  bed  rock  was  found  at  a  depth  of  3  feet  below  the  bottom 
and  extended  entirely  across  the  stream,  rising  quite  abruptly  at  each 
end  of  the  dam  to  about  60  feet  at  the  north  end  and  70  feet  at  the 

south  end. 

A  trench  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  4  feet  into  this  rock  and  a 
concrete  cut-off  wall  built  across  the  main  channel  and  carried  up  the 
sides  to  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  spillway. 

The  hydraulic  fill  has  a  top  width  of  10  feet,  sloping  1:3.  The  ma- 
terial for  this  fill  was  found  at  the  north  end  of  the  dam,  overlying  the 
lava  rock  to  a  depth  of  from  5  to  15  feet,  and  was  sluiced  into  place 
with  water  pumped  from  the  river  and  delivered  through  a  two-inch 
nozzle.  The  face  of  the  fill  was  paved  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  and  on  this 
was  spread  a  layer  of  disintergrated  rock  and  soil. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  dam  a  tunnel  was  excavated  through  the 
basalt  for  a  distance  of  200  feet  with  open  cut  at  each  end.  The  floor 
of  this  tunnel  is  on  the  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  river  and  has  a  cross 
section  of  9x10  feet.  The  tunnel  is  lined  throughout  with  concrete  and 
the  flow  is  controlled  by  two  coffin  gates  in  addition  to  which  an  emer- 
gency gate  has  been  installed  15  feet  in  front  of  the  main  gates. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  dam  a  spill-way  was  excavated  through  the 
rock,  having  a  width  of  50  feet  and  a  depth  at  the  axis  of  the  dam  of  9.35 
feet  and  at  the  lip  of  8  feet. 

At  the  elevation  of  the  spill-way  the  reservoir  covers  15,000  acres  and 
has  a  capacity  of  about  200,000  acre  feet.  The  drainage  area  of  the 
watersheds  into  the  reservoir  is  about  666  square  miles.  The  elevation 
of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  at  the  present  time  is  about  that  of  the  river 
owing  to  the  strong  draught  made  upon  it  this  past  season.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Blackfoot  dam  which  is  but  40  feet  in  height 
does  practically  as  much  work  as  the  famous  Arrowrock  dam,  which  is 
the  highest  in  the  world.  The  storage  of  the  Blackfoot  reservoir  is  but 
a  few  thousand  acre  feet  less  than  the  Arrowrock  storage. 
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The  water  from  the  reservoir  is  carried  50  miles  by  the  Blackfoot 
river,  to  a  point  about  two  miles  east  of  Blackfoot,  where  the  upper  canal 
diversion  is  located.  A  second  diversion  is  made  at  a  point  about  a  mile 
further  down  the  river  where  the  lower  canal  headgates  are  located. 
Both  of  these  diversions  are  made  by  means  of  loose  rock  dams,  and  are 
controlled  by  concrete  headgates  and  spill-ways. 

The  upper  canal  headgates  are  made  of  concrete  with  wooden  shut- 
ters and  vulcan  lifts.  There  are  six  headgates  to  the  canal  each  four 
feet  by  seven  feet,  and  three  gates  to  the  spill-way,  each  four  feet  by 
eight  feet.  The  canal  gates  will  deliver  450  cubic  feet  per  second  without 
pressure.  The  lower  canal  gates  are  made  of  concrete  with  steel  shut- 
ters, which  are  fitted  with  western  headgates,  frames,  and  lifts.  There 
are  five  gates,  each  five  feet  by  five  feet,  and  three  gates  to  the  spill-way, 
each  four  feet  by  four  feet.  The  canal  gates  will  deliver  300  cubic  feet 
per  second  without  pressure. 

The  lower  canal  and  its  laterals  irrigate  about  20,000  acres  of  Indian 
land  betwen  the  Blackfoot  river  and  Ross  Fork  creek.  The  two  prin- 
cipal canals  under  the  lower  canal  system  are  the  lower  canal  proper  and 
the  lateral  '*E,"  the  former  is  10)4  miles  in  length,  and  the  latter  14>^ 
miles.  All  of  the  stuctures  except  individual  turn-outs  are  of  con- 
crete. 

The  upper  canal  carries  water  along  the  foot  hills  on  the  east  side  of 
the  project,  and  syphons  under  Ross  Fork  creek.  The  syphon  is  133 
feet  long  and  is  composed  of  two  retangular  barrels,  each  measuring  four 
feet  by  seven  feet  six  inches  inside  dimensions.  The  canal  was  designed 
to  carry  430  second  feet  to  irrigate  30,000  acres  of  land. 

All  structures  on  the  portion  of  the  project  known  as  the  upper  canal 
have  been  constructed  of  concrete  except  individual  turn-outs.  These 
turn-outs  are  constructed  by  the  individual  land  owners  and  are  with 
few  exceptions  made  of  wood.  A  reinforced  concrete  syphon,  4,500  feet 
long  and  six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  was  constructed  from  the  main 
canal,  passing  under  the  Oregon  Short  Line  track,  and  delivering  200 
second  feet  of  water  to  a  high  area  lying  south  of  the  reservation  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  watered. 

The  entire  project  consists  of  56  miles  of  main  canal,  110  miles  of 
laterials,  and  3.5  miles  of  drain  ditches.  There  are  seven  concrete  struc- 
tures costing  over  $2,000;  there  are  12  concrete  structures  costing  between 
$500  and  $2,000;  there  are  78  concrete  structures  costing  from  $100  to 
$500,  and  79  wood  structures  costing  less  than  $100. 

The  project  buildings  consist  of  one  office,  five  residences,  one  barn, 
one  warehouse,  one  grainary  and  two  wagon  sheds.     There  is  a  68^4 
mile  metallic  circuit  telephone  line  in  connection  with  the  project. 
The  organization  consists  of  Mr.  Richard  J.  Ward,  supervisor  of 
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ditches;  Mr.  Milton  M.  Thorne,  clerk  and  disbursing  agent;  ditch  riders, 
Messrs.  Jess  Martin,  Alex.  Vaughn,  A.  S.  McDaniel,  J.  H.  Hunter, 
Marion  Clark,  and  Rom  Kennedy;  gate  tenders,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Curtis,  Ed. 
Hanks  and  William  B.  Granden;  concrete  foreman,  Mr.  S.  P.  Sorenson; 
ditch  foremen,  Messrs.  Thomas  Barnett  and  Leland  Pope;  and  the 
respective  ditch  and  concrete  crews.  In  the  spring  and  fall  many  addi- 
tional teams,  teamsters,  and  laborers  are  employed. 

Considering  the  project  has  only  been  completed  since  1912,  the 
advancement  in  the  number  of  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  is  quite 
remarkable.  This  year  there  were  14,863  acres  actually  under  cultiva- 
tion and  1,643  acres  ploughed  but  not  under  cultivation.  Next  year  it 
is  expected  that  the  20,000  mark  will  be  reached. 

The  ceded  portion  of  the  project  which  has  in  all  12,000  acres  this 
year  had  8,555  under  cultivation.  Of  this  crop  there  were  2,283  acres 
of  alfalfa,  1^512  acres  of  wheat  and  1,274  acres  of  oats.  Beets  have  been 
raised  on  the  ceded  tract  for  the  first  time.  There  were  308  acres  in  all 
and  a  good  yield  was  harvested.  Next  year  it  is  thought  that  there  will 
be  at  least  1,000  acres  of  beets. 

Those  residing  on  the  ceded  tract  under  this  project  have  one  of  the 
best  and  most  liberal  water  rights  known  in  the  country  today  and  have 
received  the  same  for  the  small  amount  of  $6  per  acre.     The  soil  is  a  Yak- 
ima loam,  a  gray  to  brownish  friable  loam  from  two  to  six  feet  deep, 
underlain  by  a  gravelly  loam,  or  by  water  worn  gravel  from  one  to  four 
inches  in  diameter.     In  the  lighter  phases  of  the  type  the  soil  has  a  some, 
what  ashy  appearance  and  feel,  while  the  brownish  and  more  loamy 
areas  are  found  where  irrigation  has  been  practiced  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  soil  is  loose  and  easily  tilled,  and  bakes  very  little  on  exposure  after 
irrigation.     The  value  of  the  land  is  from  $75  to  $200  per  acre.     The 
results  on  the  ceded  tract  from  a  farming  standpoint  have  not  been  a 
success  taking  the  farming  as  a  unit.     Eighty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  land 
on  the  ceded  tract  is  farmed  by  renters.     The  owners  of  95  per  cent  of 
the  land  are  business  men  of  Pocatello  or  surrounding  country.     These 
renters  are  in  miserable  circumstance  financially  and  are  after  the  crop 
rather    than   anything  pertaining  to  the  upkeep  of  the  place  rented. 
Seldom  does  the  same  renter  appear  on  the  same  land  more  than  one 
season.     Little  time  is  spent  in  putting  the  land  into  shape  and  construe, 
ing  new  ditches  and  cleaning  out  old  ones,  in  order  that  the  crop  might 
be  properly  irrigated.     In  many  and  most  instances  the  individuals  are 
farming  more  than  they  can  handle.     Crop  rotation  is  neglected  and 
the  up-keep  of  the  majority  of  the  farms  is  miserable.     The  farmers  have 
no  idea  of  the  duty  of  water.     Some  are  using  as  high  as  six  acre  feet  of 
water  per  season  and  ruining  a  crop  that  otherwise  would  have  been  a 
tremendously  large  one.     The  improvements  on  the  ceded  tract  in  the 
way  of  additional  roads,  telephone  service,  new  homes,  Sunday  and  pub- 
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He  schools,  a  beet  dump,  and  a  rural  free  deliver  route  from  Pocatelloare 
worthy  of  special  mention. 

On  the  reservation  the  Indians  are  progressing  in  the  art  of  farming* 
possibly  not  so  fast  as  their  white  neighbors,  but  each  year  shows  a 
gradual  increase.  There  are  in  all  1,794  Indians  on  the  reservation,  914 
males  and  880  females.  This  population  represents  435  families;  some 
have  fine  homes,  there  being  140  houses  and  87  stables  on  the  reserva- 
tion. This  does  not  include  tents,  etc.  There  are  315  Indian  farmers 
on  the  reservation  farming  7,998  acres  of  land.  This  land  produced 
71,700  bushels  of  wheat;  49,630  bushels  of  oats;  5,495  bushels  of  barley; 
19,800  bushels  of  potatoes;  8,000  bushels  of  vegetables;  and  7,764  tons 
of  alfalfa.  In  addition  to  this  amount  might  be  added  5,400  tons  of 
wild  hay  put  up  on  the  Fort  Hall  bottoms  by  the  Indians. 

Five  farmers  on  the  reservation  had  under  cultivation  100  acres  or 
more.  These  were  Ralph  Dixey,  185  acres;  Oliver  Teton,  116 acres;  Hy- 
rum  Faulkner,  100  acres;  John  Ballard,  100  acres;  and  Earl  Wildcat, 
106  acres.  The  Indians  have  5,158  head  of  cattle,  5,825  head  of  horses, 
484  pigs,  3,607  chickens.  At  the  recent  fall  cattle  sale  $34,000  worth  of 
beef  cattle  was  sold.  Of  this  amount  Big  Jimmie  received  $5,418.34; 
Ralph  Dixey,  $2,960.15;  James  Broncho,  $1,852.05;  Charley  Diggie, 
$1,503.74;  Joe  Thorpe,  $1,033.95;  Jones  Johnson,  $898.01;  Tom  Cos- 
grove,  $847.68;  Young  Hamey,  $725.38;  Alex  Watson,  777.98;  Tom 
Osborn,  $658.59;  Earl  Wildcat,  $652.42;  Beets  Lipps,  $539.45;  and  Oliver 
Teton,  $529.07.     The  tribal  herd  on  the  reservation  is  730  head. 

There  is  at  present  2,298  acres  of  irrigable  land  and  9,769  acres  of 
dry  farm  land  leased  on  the  reservation.  Mr.  Peter  Hatmaker,  who 
has  under  cultivation  160  acres  of  leased  irrigable  land  got  the  following 
yield  this  year:  Oats,  60  bushels  to  the  acre;  wheat,  42 >^  bushels  to 
the  acre;  beets,  15  tons  to  the  acre,  and  potatoes  100  sacks  to  the  acre. 
Mr.  Roy  Zarring  had  in  950  acres  of  turkey  red  wheat  which  produced 
21,850  bushels,  or  an  average  of  23  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Horton  H.  Miller,  superintendent,  is  very  desirous  of  leasing  both 
irrigable  and  dry  farm  land.  These  leases  can  be  made  for  little  or  no 
cash  consideration;  the  object  being  to  get  the  land  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Many  irrigable  land  lessees  can  be  seen  about  Fort  Hall,  the  re- 
sults which  these  men  are  getting  speaks  favorably  to  all  who  desire  to 
lease  land  under  the  project.  It  is  thought  that  between  the  present 
time  and  spring  at  least  2,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  will  have  been  leased. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  (7.,  December  2, 1872. 

Sir  :  i  liave  the  lionor  to  lay  before  Congress  a  copy  of  articles  of 
convention  concluded  with  the  chiefs  and  head-men  of  the  Shoshone 
and  Bannock  tribes  of  Indians  for  the  relinquishment  of  a  portion  of 
their  reservation  in  Wyoming  Territory,  by  Hon.  Felix  li.  Brunot,  a 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  same  receive  the  approval  of  Congress. 

A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  tliis; 
date,  in  relation  to  the  subject,  is  also  herewith  transmitted. 
Very  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

^    ^  r>.  R.  COWEN, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 

St)eaTcer  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington^  D.  C,  December  2, 1872. 

Sir  :  Keferring  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  with 
the  chiefs  and  headmenof  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  tribes  of  Indians 
for  the  relinquishment  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation  in  Wyoming 
Territory,''  approved  June  1,  1872,  (pamphlet  edition  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  p.  214,)  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  copy 
of  "articles  of  a  convention'"  concluded  with  said  Indians  September 
26,  1872,  by  Hon.  Felix  E.  Brunot,  a  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  first  article  of  which  cedes  to  the  Governmentj  in 
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consideration  of  the  premises,  a  portion  of  their  reservation  as  contem- 
plated by  the  act  in  question. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  same  be  laid  before  Congress  for 
its  approval. 

Very  respectful! v,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  A.  AVALKER, 

Commissioner. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Articles  of  a  couveution  luade  anil  coDcluded  at  the  Sbosbonc  and  Bannock  Indian 
agency  in  Wyoming  Territory,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  by  and  between  Felix  K.  Brunot,  commis- 
sioner on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chief,  head-men,  and  men  of  tbe  east- 
ern band  of  Shoshone  Inditins,  constituting  a  majority  of  all  the  adult  male  Indians 
of  said  band  or  tribe  of  Indians,  and  duly  authorized  to  act  in  the  premises,  wit- 
nesseth : 

That  whereas  by  article  11  of  a  treaty  with  the  Shoshone  (eastern  baud)  and 
Bannock  tribes  of  Indians,  made  the  od  day  of  July,  18GS,  at  Forfc  Bridger,  Utah 
Territory,  a  reservation  was  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  said  tribes  of 
Indians  in  the  following  words :  "The  United  States  further  agrees  that  the  following 
district  of  country,  to  wit :  ^  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Owl  Creek  and  running 
due  south  to  the  crest  of  the  divide  between  the  Sweetwater  and  the Papo- Agio  Rivers; 
thence  along  the  crest  of  said  divide  and  the  summit  of  Wind  River  Mountains  to  the 
longitude  of  North  Fork  of  Wind  River ;  thence  due  north  to  mouth  of  said  North 
Fork,  and  up  its  channel  to  a  point  t\v'enty  miles  above  its  mouth  ;  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  head-waters  of  Owl  Creek,  and  along  middle  of  channel  of  Owl  Creek  to  place 
of  beginning,'  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  set  apart,  for  the  absolute  and  undisturbed  use 
and  occupation  of  the  Shoshone  Indians  herein  named." 

And  whereas  previous  to  and  since  the  date  of  said  treaty  mines  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  made  improvements  within  the  limits 
of  said  reservation,  and  it  is  deemed  advisable  for  the  settlement  of  all  difficulty  be- 
tween the  parties,  arising  in  conse(iuence  of  said  occupancy,  to  change  the  southern 
limit  of  said  reservation  : 

I.  The  Shoshone  band  or  tribe  of  Indians  (eastern  band)  hereby  cede  to  tbe 
United  States  of  America  that  portion  of  their  reservation  in  Wyoming  Territorv 


Little  Papo-Agie ;  thence  up  the  Papo-Agie  to  the  North  Fork,  and  up  the  North  Fork 
to  the  mouth  of  the  canon ;  thence  west  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  reservation. 

II.  The  United  States  agree  to  pay  to  the  Shoshone  (eastern  band)  or  tribe  the 
sum  of  $25,000;  said  sum  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  President  for  the 
benefit  and  use  of  said  Indians  in  the  following  manner,  viz  :  On  or  before  the  10th 
day  of  August  of  each  year,  for  the  term  of  five  years  after  the  ratification  of  this 
agreement,  $5,000  shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  stock-cattle,  and  said  cattle 
delivered  to  the  Shoshones  on  their  reservation.  Second.  The  salary  of  $500  per  an- 
num shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  five  years  to  Wash-a-kie,  chief 
of  the  Shoshones. 

III.  Within  the  term  of  six  months,  and  as  soon  as  ])racticable  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  agreement,  the  United  States  shall  cause  the  southern  line  of  the  Sho- 
shone reservation,  as  herein  designated,  to  be  surveyed  and  marked  at  suitable  points 
on  the  ground,  and  until  said  line  has  been  so  surveyed  and  marked,  the  United  States 
binds  itself  not  to  permit  the  intrusion  of  any  white  persons  upon  any  of  the  agricultural 
or  other  lands  within  the  limit  of  the  district  proposed  to  be  ceded. 

IV.  This  convention  or  agreement  is  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

FELIX  R.  BRUNOT,  [seal.] 
Witnesses :  Contmifipwncr, 

Lieutenant  J.  B.  Gi  rinaK,  , 

Thirteenth  United  States  Infanlnj. 
Thomas  K.  Cree, 
Secretary. 
Wash-a-kie,  his  x  mark.  l>o-se-paw-a-do-po,  his  x  mark. 

Nar-kok,  his  x  mark.  To-ash-wa,  his  x  mark. 

Wau-ny-pitz,  his  x  mark.  Te-or-ox-a,  his  x  mark. 

Bozeel,  his  x  mark.  Te-ne-au-do-ka,  his  x  mark. 

Wear-au-go,  his  x  mark.  Beaver  Charley,  his  x  mark. 

Toop-se-po-wots,  his  x  mark.        E-o-ta,  his  x  mark. 
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Ti-and-a-bo-a,  his  x  mark. 
Co-at-sat-sa,  his  x  mark. 
Co-na-got,  his  x  mark. 
To-wo-ya-ge,  his  x  mark. 
*  To-whait,  his.  x  mark. 
Ha-ha,  his  x  mark. 
Te-re-gal-ze,  his  x  mark. 
Wis-ha,  his  x  mark. 
Oua-do-shic,  his  x  mark. 
To-nam-be,  his  x  mark. 
No-kie,  bis  x  mark. 
Wo-wim-bootz,  his  x  mark. 
0-a-ta,  his  x  mark. 
No-o-con-to-co,  his  x  mark. 
To-gun-ta,  his  x  mark. 
Sic-can-a-wit-se,  his  x  mark. 
A-te-a-wan,  his  x  mark. 
Tar-ash,  his  x  mark. 
Sa-re-ca,  his  x  mark. 
Ah-wan,  his  x  mark. 
Ka-te-wim-ga,  his  x  mark. 
To-na-wook,  his  x  mark. 
To-wai,  his  X  mark. 
Ho-joe,  his  x  mark. 
To-e-na-wa-ka,  his  x  mark. 
Targe,  his  x  mark. 
Kaw-e-ya,  his  x  mark. 
Pe-a-in-ca,  his  x  mark. 
Paw-te-ma-co,  his  x  mark. 
To-aw-e-bush,  his  x  mark. 
Poo-ap,  his  x  mark. 
Sho-sho-nee,  his  x  mark. 
Ho-vez,  his  x  mark. 
Po-ne-wa-na,  his  x  mark. 
Hi-bun-do-sa,  his  x  mark. 
Henry,  his  x  mark. 
John,  his  x  mark. 
Moon-in-ha-ve,  his  x  mark. 
Pan-gin-no-na,  his  x  mark. 
Ta-pa,  his  x  mark. 
Kat-twa,hisx  mark. 
We-don-gah,  his  x  mark. 
Ah-que-dot-sa,  his  x  mark. 
Paw-quin-so-na,  his  x  mark. 
Ne-ne-man-be,  his  x  mark. 
•John  Sinclair,  his  x  mark. 
Ha-na-ur,  his  x  mark. 
Na-se-wicke,  his  x  mark. 
Pe-a-tu-ga,  his  x  mark. 
We-te-se-gat-se,  his  x  mark. 
Pow-ho-to-nat-se,  his  x  mark. 
Paw-in-gap,  his  x  mark. 
E-shi-u-no,  his  x  mark. 
Min-dat-se,  his  x  mark. 


To-shi-a,  his  x  mark. 
To-yo-gat-sa,  his  x  mark. 
Pe-a-ro-ra,  his  x  mark. 
We-dum-ba,  his  x  mark. 
Qua-se-te,  his  x  mark. 
Wo-wan-a-ge,  his  x  mark. 
Bow-an,  his  x  mark. 
0-am-bis-so,  his  x  mark. 
Pa-ga-nit-se,  his  x  mark. 
Ko-ro-ko,  his  X  mark. 
A-go-nai-a-kok,  his  x  mark. 
A-reo,  his  x  mark. 
Kan-a-ra,  his  x  mark. 
We-a-wicke,  his  x  mark. 
Ko-gush,  his  X  mark. 
Takit,  his  x  mark. 
Wo-to-pa,  his  x  mark. 
Ha-we-joe,  his  x  mark. 
Yo-wa-se-go,  his  x  mark. 
A-do-wa,  his  x  mark. 
Wood-se-wo-sa,  his  x  mark. 
Mo-rum-ya,  his  x  mark. 
Hoa-de-w  o-un,  his  x  mark. 
A-de-run,  his  x  mark. 
Ta-wo-washe,  his  x  mark. 
Tash-ho,  his  x  mark. 
Pa-hon-te,  his  x  mark. 
Ta-wo,  his  x  mark. 
Wat-se-ke,  his  x  mark. 
Kah-de-min-ge,  his  x  mark. 
Po-quai-e-wit-ta,  his  x  mark. 
Win-se-a,  his  x  mark. 
Ko-ra-wit-se,  his  x  mark. 
Ta-wa-shap,  his  x  mark. 
Nag-a-roma,  his  x  mark. 
So-na-zigua,  his  x  mark. 
We-mo-rats,  his  x  mark. 
Co-a-tyn,  his  x  mark. 
P.  C.  Gonatz,  his  x  mark. 
Pe-wa,  his  x  mark. 
To-cutsy,  his  x  mark. 
We-am,  his  x  mark. 
Mi-be  sip,  his  x  mark. 
Pe-ri-gob-us,  his  x  mark. 
Ho-a-gua,  his  x  mark. 
Ta-gua-sua,  his  x  mark. 
Pe.  Z-Pata,  his  x  mark. 
Be-sha-Bitza,  his  x  mark.  . 
So-ha-wa-not,  his  x  mark. 
John,  his  X  mark. 
To-taw,  his  x  mark. 
War-as-huga,  his  x  mark. 
Sho-a-paw-bo,  his  x  mark. 


Attest : 

MARKOK,  his  x  mark. 

United  States  Interpreter. 

M.  M.  ADAM,  Interpreter, 

WILLIAM  REES,  Interpreter. 

Witnesses  : 

Thomas  K.  Cree,  Secretary. 

James  Irvin,  Agent, 

J.  B.  Guthrie,  Lieutenant,  Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry. 

James  K.  Moore,  Indian  Trader. 

Darius  Williams. 

Frank  Trumbull. 

James  Irving  Patten. 
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THE  BANNOCK   AND   SHOSHONI    LANGUAGES 

By  A.  L.  KROEBER 

THE  Shoshonean  or  northern  division  of  the  Uto-Aztekan 
linguistic  family,  sometimes  considered  as  forming  a  distinct 
family  itself,  consists  of  four  principal  branches,  which  com- 
prise altogether  eight  groups  of  dialects  :  the  Plateau  branch,  di- 
visible into  Shoshoni-Comanche,Mono-Paviotso,  and  Ute-Cheme- 
huevi ;  the  Kern  River  branch  ;  the  Hopi  branch  ;  and  the  Southern 
California  branch,  consisting  of  Gabrielino,  Serrano,  and  Luiseno- 

Cahuilla. 

The  Shoshonean  languages  are  for  the  greater  part  very  little 
known,  and  the  scattered  records  of  them  have  been  written  down 
by  various  observers  following  different  methods.  Th^s  rendered  it 
necessary  that  the  classification  which  has  been  made '  should  be 
based  on  the  material  collected  in  uniform  manner  by  one  investi- 
gator. Certain  dialects,  among  which  were  Bannock  and  Shoshoni, 
were  however  very  imperfectly  represented  in  this  material.  The 
vocabularies  of  both  these  languages  available  for  comparison  were 
accidentally  taken  down  several  years  before  a  general  systematic 
study  was  undertaken,  at  which  later  time  opportunity  was  lacking 

to  amplify  them. 

Consequently  an  occasion  for  obtaining  information  as  to  these 
two  languages,  presented  by  the  visit  to  San  Francisco  of  a  number 
of  Shoshoni  and  Bannock,  was  made  use  of.  Thanks  for  courtesy 
and  assistance  in  this  connection  are  due  Mr  J.  F.  Goss  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  manager  of  the  party. 

The  Bannock  informant  was  Fred  Wadzese,  a  young  man  from 
Fort  Hall  reservation,  Idaho.  James  Brown,  a  middle-aged  Shoshoni 
born  in  the  vicinity  of  Ruby  Valley  and  Elko  in  eastern  Nevada, 
and  now  making  his  home  at  Washakie,  near  Portage,  in  north- 
western Utah,  was  a  more  interesting  and  valuable  informant. 

The  Bannock  vocabulary  shows  that  the  dialect  belongs  to  the 

1  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  in  Amer.  Arcli.  Ethn.,  IV,  65-167,  1907. 
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The  oor,r„„  \  I  "^r  ?"'  ""  °'^"'"S  °f  *=  cave  eommenced. 
r;jr        V^^'t  "-«  '=">ain  are  farther  back  than  the  other 

?h™f;„7„rf  r."  P^o'^e^Ph  could  no,  be  obtained 
l.Avl  ;"f°"""'"^as  the  few  examples  remaining  arc  muHlated 
and  hkeiy  ,„  crumbl*,away  ve^.  soon.     Mr  Tye  states  thaTo     Us 


Fig.  65.  -  Details  i  petroglyphs  in  Big  Cave. 

former  visit  there  was  a  cons/erable  number  of  these  heads  in  ner 
heads  as  ^nJlf  ^''°^'  '-"Plcments  some  of  the 

nece?:::;'/sVperfciaT'CVT':  ?;  ''^■°"'  ""•'  ""■='  -P°«  '^ 
,.,11  1    1     ^''PCfcial,  ./but  if  It  should  arouse  an  interest  whirh 

«ll  lead  to  a  careful  Exploration,  i,  will  have  served  i,    purUe 

Bismarck,  North  DAkoTA  purpose. 
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Mono-Paviotso  group.  It  was  said  to  be  suflficiently  similar  to  the 
Paviotso  or  so-called  Paiute  of  western  Nevada  for  the  two  languages 
to  be  mutually  intelligible.  It  is  closely  related  to  Mono.  Unfor- 
tunately it  could  not  be  ascertained  in  what  precise  locality  the  in- 
formant's dialect  was  originally  spoken,  nor  was  it  possible  to  deter- 
mine positively  that  the  material  secured  represented  the  only 
Bannock  dialect  on  Fort  Hall  reservation,  though  this  seems  to  be 
the  case.  It  appears  accordingly  that  the  Bannock  vocabulary 
formerly  discussed  ^  was  included  in  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  group  only 
because  of  its  incompleteness  and  imperfection,  and  that  all  tribes 
properly  called  Bannock  must  be  united  with  the  Mono,  Paviotso 
or  western  ''  Paiute,"  and  Walpapi  or  Snake,  in  the  Mono-Paviotso 
group.  As  the  term  Paviotso  has  had  very  little  usage,  the  group 
*  would  perhaps  be  better  designated  as  Mono-Bannock. 

The  Shoshoni  informant,  while  born  in  eastern  Nevada,  had  been 
several  times  with  the  Shoshoni  of  Fort  Hall  in  Idaho  and  of  Wind 
River  in  Wyoming,  and  lived  chiefly  in  northern  Utah.  He  declared 
that  the  Shoshoni  spoken  in  all  these  places  was  identical,  and  dif- 
fered in  no  way  from  the  Shoshoni  of  the  two  members  of  the  party 
who  were  from  Lemhi  reservation  in  southern  Idaho.  Among  the 
Shoshoni  he  had  met  Gosiute  and  Comanche,  both  of  whose 
dialects  he  was  able  to  understand  and  regarded  as  Shoshoni.  On 
the  other  hand  he  looked  upon  Bannock  and  Ute  as  different 
languages.  The  Lemhi  Shoshoni  words  given  by  Dr  Lowie  ^  also 
agree  well  with  the  author's.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  form  of 
speech  customarily  known  as  Shoshoni  is  everywhere  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same,  and  that  the  entire  Shoshoni- Comanche  group  is 
comparatively  uniform. 

James  Brown  called  the  people  of  Elko  and  vicinity, -7t?^^?^^>,^ 
white-knives.  The  Ruby  Valley  people  are  'Waru-dika-nu,  wara- 
eaters.  Wara  are  black  seeds  growing  in  salty  places.  The  people 
about  Austin,  Nevada,  he  knew  as  'Duve-dika-nu,  pine-nut-eaters, 


iQp.  cit,  67,  103,  105.  115. 

^Anthr.  Pap.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  n,  165-306,  1909. 

3  C  =  sh  ;  tc  =  ch  ;  x  =  surd  spirant  of  k  series  ;  ^=  sonant  spirant  of  k  series  ; 
q  =  k  in  velar  position,  G  =  sonant  spirant  of  velar  series  ;  ft  —  nasal  of  k  series  ;  '  = 
glottal  stop;  '^aspiration;  v  =  bilabial  v  ;  6,  U  =  Shoshonean  d,  U,  indistinct  with 
imperfect  rounding  of  the  lips. 


/. 
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and  as  **  talking  like  the  Shoshoni/*  The  Lemhi  people  ^x^Diiku- 
dika-nu^  mountain-sheep-eaters.  The  Gosiute  he  called  ^Kticyut, 
The  name  Paviotso  he  gave  to  the  people  so  called  by  Powell ; 
whether  it  is  their  own  name  or  a  Shoshoni  word,  is  not  certain. 
The  true  Paiute  at  Fillmore,  Utah,  he  knew  diS^Huga-paka,  cane- 
arrows. 

Mr  C.  E.  Kelsey,  special  Indian  agent  for  California,  recently 
informed  the  author  that  the  so-called  **  Paiute*'  of  Owens  river  in 
eastern  California,  who  are  Mono-Paviotso,  called  the  Indians  of 
Owens  lake,  the  Koso  and  Panamint  mountains,  and  Death  valley, 
**  Shoshoni"  and  Koso,  and  declared  them  to  speak  a  different 
language  from  their  own.  Mr  Kelsey  obtained  the  count  of  these 
**  Shoshoni."  The  numerals  end  in  -te  and  agree  with  those  of  the 
Shikaviyam,  Sikauyam,  Sikaium,  Shikaich,  Koso,  or  Kosho  dialect 
material^  recorded  as  spoken  in  the  same  region.  The  Shikaviyam 
was  accordingly  compared  with  vocabularies  from  the  Plateau 
tribes,  and  a  clearly  Shoshoni  element  determined,  though  the  in- 
completeness of  the  available  Shoshoni  material  prevented  any  more 
radical  conclusions  at  the  time. 

The  new  Shoshoni  material,  however,  is  sufficiently  full  to  dis- 
close an  intimate  relation  between  Shoshoni  and  Shikaviyam,  so 
much  so  that  Shikaviyam  must  be  transposed  from  the  Mono- 
Paviotso  to  the  Shoshoni-Comanche  group.^ 

There  are  accordingly  Indians  of  the  Shoshoni-Comanche  group, 
whether  or  not  they  can  correctly  be  designated  as  Shoshoni  out- 
right, in  eastern  California,  in  the  region  between  Owens  lake  and 
Death  valley.     The  most  westerly  Shoshoni  previously  recorded 


^Univ.  Calif.  Publ.,  op.  cit.,  68,  71,  118. 

2  In  the  following  Shoshoni  words,  Shoshoni  and  Shikaviyam  show  a  common  stem 
peculiar  to  themselves:  woman,  waip^ ;  young  man,  boy,  tuivitd ;  head,  -m-bambi ; 
bone,  dzu^nip ;  snow,  takav ;  earth,  ciigup ;  stream,  ogwip^ ;  sand,  ba-covamp ;  wood,* 
hiip^ ;  bird,  hutcu  ;  crow,  ga¥  ;  much,  co-nt ;  yesterday,  gunf^  ;  to-morrow,  itna  ;  give, 
tit.  In  the  following  Shoshoni  and  Shikaviyam  are  more  similar  to  each  other  than  to 
any  other  dialects:  man,  tenip^ ;  ear,  nefiki ;  your  eye,  ilm-bui ;  beard,  moti^'' ;  hand, 
mo  ;  foot,  namp\'  night,  duganS ;  salt,  onap\'  deer,  di'ihia ;  o^X^mumbitc ;  no,  ge ;  run, 
nuki ;  sleep,  iibui ;  sit,  gadii.  As  compared  with  these,  a  few  Mono-Shikaviyam  re- 
semblances may  be  due  to  borrowing  between  adjacent  dialects,  or  to  occasional  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  sole  Shikaviyam  informant,  whose  native  language  was  Tubatulabal 
and  from  whom  Mono  and  Kawaiisu  vocabularies  were  also  obtained. 


1    A^-) 


^1 


ttVa- 


seem  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Belmont,  in  south  central  Nevada, 
except  for  Mr  Coville's  reference  to  **  mixed  Paiutes  and  Shoshonis  '* 
near  Ash  Meadows,  Nevada,  east  of  Death  valley.^  It  remains  to 
be  ascertained  whether  the  Shikaviyam  Shoshoni  were  connected 
by  a  continuous  strip  of  Shoshoni  territory  with  the  Shoshoni  of 
Nevada,  or  whether  they  constitute  a  geographically  detached 
group  living  to  the  west  of  other  tribes  of  Shoshoni-Comanche 
affiliation. 

In  any  case  two  facts  are  established  : 

1.  The  Shoshoni-Comanche  are  to  be  added  to  the  Shoshonean 
dialectic  groups  represented  in  California.  As  four  of  these  groups 
are  confined  to  California,  and  Mono-Paviotso  and  Ute-Chemehuevi 
dialects  have  been  previously  known  in  eastern  California,  it  follows 
that  California  contains  representatives  of  seven  out  of  the  eight 
principal  dialectic  divisions  of  Shoshonean,  —  in  other  words,  every 

division  except  Hopi. 

2.  The  Shoshonean  area  of  which  the  dialects  have  heretofore 
been  undetermined,^  is  now  largely  reduced.  The  entire  northern 
portion  or  arm  of  this  area  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Shoshoni- 
Comanche. 

The  words  Panamint  and  Vanyume  seem  to  be  the  same.  It 
remains  to  be  explained  why  the  Mohave  apply  the  term  Vanyume 
to  the  Serrano  of  the  Mohave  desert,  when  the  Panamint  mountains 
are  in  Shoshoni  territory. 

A  Chemehuevi  called  the  **Sosoni''  Indians  •Gvoots.^  It  is 
possible  that  this  is  a  form  of  the  name  Koso. 

The  name  Shikaviyam  contains  the  Uto-Aztekan  plural  suffix 
-m.  As  this  suffix  has  not  been  found  in  Mono-Paviotso  or  Sho- 
shoni-Comanche, Shikaviyam  is  presumably  not  the  name  which  the 
Shikaviyam  give  themselves  or  their  Mono  neighbors  apply  to 
them,  but  the  term  by  which  they  are  known  to  some  other  Sho- 
shonean group,  such  as  the 'Kawaiisu.  the*Serrano,  or  the'Tubatu- 
labal  of  Kern  river. 


^American  AnthropologUt,  v,  351,  1 892. 

2 See  the  map  in  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.,  op.  cit.,  164. 

3  Ibid.,  107. 
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Bannock 
The  accent  is  often  final  in  Bannock.     Many  vowels,  especially 
at  the  end  of  words,  appear  to  be  somewhat  nasalized.     Whispered 
vowels  often  close  words,  as  in  Ute  and  Shoshoni.     Final  vowels 
and  final  consonants  seem  to  be  regularly  aspirated.     Shoshonean 
o  and  u  occur.     Surd  and  sonant  stops  are  as  difficult  to  distinguish 
as  m  Ute  and  Shoshoni.     Q,  velar  k,  is  distinguishable  from  ordi- 
nary k.     G.S  generally  spirant ;  g,  velar  spirant  sonant,  was  also 
heard.     V  is  bilabial,  as  always  in  Shoshonean  ;  it  is  related  to  p 
as  substitution  for  it  in  different  forms  of  the  same  word  shows      R 
was  not  heard  ;  it  seems  to  be  replaced  by  a  d  resembling  r  ;  com- 
pare sadii,  dog,  Ute  sari-tc. 

Owing  to  necessary  limitation  of  investigation,  it  was  advisable 
to  confine  grammatical  inquiries  to  certain  points  on  which  com- 
parisons could  be  made  with  other  Shoshonean  languages  •  the 
expression  of  the  plural,  the  objective  relation  in  the  noun  and 
noun  endings.  ' 

No  trace  of  the  plural  suffix  -m  was  found.  Gatschet  has 
already  stated  that  this  ending  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  Paviotso  ^ 
A  few  cases  of  reduplication  to  indicate  the  plural  were  obtained  • 
moGon\mo-mocon\  women ;  waits,  waq-waits,  old  men ;  sia^a,  su-zud 
girls.  These  are  all  nouns  denoting  persons,  and  it  is  not  known 
how  extensive  the  process  is.  Inanimate  nouns  were  obtained  in 
the  same  form  in  singular  and  plural. 

Nothing  like  the  Ute  and  Luiseiio  objective  suffix  -e,  -i  was 
recorded.  ,     ,     «o 

e..H°"!  •''•''  M  'T  ^^  ^^"H.ending  in  composition  was  encount- 
e  ed  :  pr.up^  blood,  .-z;/i,  my  blood,  u^pu^  your  blood,  fa^pii^  our 
blood  This  IS  of  importance  as  showing  that  Bannock,  and  there- 
fore Mono-Paviotso,  follow  at  least  to  some  extent  this  character- 
istic process  found  in  Ute-Chemehuevi,  Luiseno-Cahuilla,  Kern 
River  Nahuatl,  and  other  Uto-Aztekan  languages,  while  Shoshoni, 
as  will  be  seen,  and  Pima,  do  not  follow  it  when  the  possessive  pro^ 
nominal  elements  are  prefixed. 

*Rep.  Chief  of  Engineers,  1876,  in,  559. 
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Shoshoni 

Shoshoni  and  Bannock  are  phonetically  similar,  but  show  certain 
differences.  Shoshoni  possesses  the  final  whispered  vowels  found 
in  all  Plateau  dialects,  but  lacks  the  tendency  to  nasalization  that 
appears  to  pervade  Bannock  final  vowels,  as  well  as  the  frequent 
accentuation  of  the  last  syllable  of  words  in  that  language.  For 
instance,  Bannock,  movi\  nose,  7iaqa\  ear,  pui\  eye ;  Shoshoni, 
ti-mu'v^,  U'ne^itk\  um-bu^i.  The  vowels  i,  e,  o,  u,  are  open  ;  the  same 
seems  to  be  true  of  Bannock. 

Velar  q,  present  in  both  Bannock  and  Ute,  seems  to  be  absent. 
G  is  at  least  sometimes  spirant.  The  nasal  in  k-position,  n,  occurs 
only  before  g  and  k.  R  resembles  d,  and  was  heard  interchange- 
ably with  it :  du'hia^  co^ gti-rhia ;  debits  ttu-rebit,  debir-inyo,  V  is 
related  to  p  as  in  Bannock  :  hu-pak^  wood-arrow,  nyu-vaky  my 
arrow ;  bdm'*y  tobacco,  nu-vdnf,  my  tobacco. 

The  difificulty  of  discriminating  between  surd  and  sonant  stops, 
which  this  dialect  in  common  with  all  Shoshonean  languages  pre- 
sents to  the  investigator,  may  find  its  solution  in  a  determination 
made  in  regard  to  Papago,  a  Uto-Aztekan  dialect  of  the  Piman 
group.  Recent  opportunity  of  hearing  Papago  for  some  time  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  initial  and  medial  consonants,  stops  as 
well  as  continuants,  were  sonant,  though  in  the  case  of  stops  harder 
than  in  English ;  while  all  final  consonants  were  surd  and  strongly 
aspirated.  In  other  words,  there  is  organically  only  one  sound  in 
each  tongue-position,  which  varies  between  sonancy  and  surdness 
according  to  its  place  in  the  word.  This  conclusion  was  confirmed 
by  mechanical  determinations  made  by  Professor  P.  E.  Goddard, 
which  further  showed  the  interesting  fact  that  sonancy  occurred 
later  in  the  formation  of  the  sounds  than  in  English,  the  impulse 
to  its  production  being  contemporaneous  with  the  final  release  of 
position  in  a  stopped  consonant.  Hence  the  apparent  **  hardness,'* 
which  led  at  first  to  the  same  sound  being  written  once  as  b,  then 
as  p,  or  once  as  g,  then  as  k,  and  has  caused  initial  and  medial  sonants 
to  be  generally  recorded  as  surds  by  white  observers. 

It  was  not  possible  to  make  similar  mechanical  observations  of 
Shoshoni,  but  the  impression  was  had  very  strongly  that  the  same 
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condition  existed  in  both  this  language  and   Bannock,  at  least  as 
regards  stops,  as  in  Papago.     In  both  Shoshoni  and  Bannock,  final 
stopped  consonants  were  always  heard  distinctly  surd  and  more  or 
less  aspirated,  though  probably  less  strongly  than  in  Papago  ;  while 
initial  and  medial  consonants  were  heard  and  written  once  as  surd, 
once  as  sonant,  and  once  as  intermediate.     Exactly  the  same  has 
been  the   writer's    experience  with  Luiseno,   Cahuilla,   and  other 
Shoshonean  languages.     The  Luiseno  word  for  rock  seemed  to  lie 
between  doda  and  tota  ;  but  without  the  final  -a  it  would  be  dot  or 
tot,  never  dod.     If  this  law,  of  only  one  series  of  stops,  and  per- 
haps other  consonants  also,  varying  between  surdness  and  sonancy 
according  to  position,  holds  throughout  the  Shoshonean  dialects, 
Sparkman  and  others  who  have  written  only  surds  are  correct,  so 
long  as  it  is  remembered  that  what  is  inherently  one  sound  becomes 
surd  or  sonant  according  to  its  position  in  relation  to  vowels. 

Professor  Goddard's  determination  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Papago  sonants  is  also  likely  to  be  of  general  importance  in  explain- 
ing the  true  nature  of  the  little-understood  ''  intermediates  ''  between 
surd  and  sonant  that  have  been  reported  in  a  number  of  American 
languages. 

Final  vowels  were  also  generally  heard  aspirated  in  Shoshoni, 
as  in  Bannock  and  Papago. 

G  in  all  three  Plateau  languages  is  usually,  perhaps  always, 
spirant.  D  is  similar  in  sound  to  r,  and  vice  versa,  and  one  replaces 
the  other  dialectically.  V  and  p  are  closely  related,  as  shown  by 
their  appearing  for  each  other  in  the  same  stems.  Since  sonant 
stops  as  a  distinct  class  from  surd  stops  are  at  best  doubtful,  ^,  r, 
and  V,  in  other  words  sonant  continuants,  must  therefore  be  recog- 
nized in  the  three  Plateau  dialect  groups  of  Shoshonean  instead  of 
g,  d,  and  b  of  English  quality.  Whether  these  continuants  merely 
take  the  place  of  our  sonant  stops,  or  whether  they  are  spirantized 
modifications  of  original  stops,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

In  another  way  the  experience  gained  in  Papago  may  throw  light 
on  Shoshonean  phonetics.  In  all  Shoshonean  dialectic  groups, 
except  Luiseiio-Cahuilla,  the  characteristic  ** impure"  sounds  6,  ui 
0,  u,  were  originally  heard.  Increased  familiarity  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  6   and  o,  u  and  //,  each   represented  but  one  vowel 
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quality.  Acquaintance  with  Papago  finally  brought  the  conviction 
that  6  and  ii  were  only  different  apperceptions  of  one  sound  of  ob- 
scure quality,  produced  with  but  slight  rounding  of  the  lips.  This 
unfortunately  could  not  be  verified  by  experimental  mechanical 
means  in  the  time  available,  vowel  determinations  being  as  yet  much 
more  difficult,  with  the  apparatus  employed  by  Professor  Goddard, 
than  most  those  concerning  consonants.  0  and  ii  were  certainly 
both  heard  in  Papago  to  the  end  of  the  study  made ;  but  the  fact 
that  both  were  heard  in  the  same  word  as  pronounced  at  different 
times,  made  their  identity  the  more  probable. 

In  Shoshoni,  and  Bannock  as  well,  both  6  and  ii  were  also 
heard,  but  a  comparison  of  the  record  shows  that  they  were  noted 
almost  indiscriminately  in  the  same  words,  as  for  instance  the  pos- 
sessive elements,  so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  constitute  but 
a  single  sound  in  these  and  other  Shoshonean  languages. 

In  both  Shoshoni  and  Bannock,  no  combinations  of  consonants 
were  observed  at  the  beginning  of  words,  and  none  at  the  end  ex- 
cept groups  like  mp  and  nt,  which  are  apparent  developments  of 
simple  sounds. 

The  plural  suffix  -m  was  not  observed  in  Shoshoni  except  in- 
the  personal  pronoun,  but  names  of  persons  are  provided  with  a 
suffix  or  postposed  particle  -nii  or  -nyo  :    Yuta-nu,  Utes,  tuivitci-nyo, 
young  men,  naipi-nyo,  young  women,  daivo-nu^  white  men. 

No  objective  case-ending  was  obtained.  Ute  -e,  Luisefio  -i,  and 
similar  suffixes  in  certain  of  the  Uto-Aztekan  languages  of  northern 
Mexico,  would  seem  to  demand  a  considerable  antiquity  of  the  end- 
ing to  explain  its  widespread  distribution.  Its  complete  absence 
from  Nahuatl  and  other  Mexican  languages,  from  Papago  and  Pima, 
from  Shoshoni-Comanche,  and  apparently  Mono-Paviotso,  however 
compel  caution  in  this  assumption. 

Noun  terminations  occur  in  Shoshoni,  but  are  peculiar  in  not 
being  lost  when  a  possessive  pronoun  is  prefixed  to  the  noun.  At 
least  no  instance  of  such  loss  could  be  observed.  Shoshoni  is  the 
only  Shoshonean  dialect  for  which  this  condition  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  stem  of  dimp\  stone,  is  di,  as  shown  by  Nahuatl  ie-tl, 
my  stone  no-te-uh ;  Luiseno,  to-ta,  my  stone  no-to.  My  stone  in 
Shoshoni  is  however  not  nyua-di,  as  might  be  expected,  but  nyua- 
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di'mp\      Similarly,  nyu-hu-pi,  my  wood,  nu-vu-p^,  my  blood,   as 
compared  with  bu-p'-^  blood  and  with  Bannock  i-vu  from  pU'Up\ 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  terminations  exist,  and  are  detach- 
able, is  proven  not  only  by  comparative  forms  in  other  dialects,  but 
by  the  loss  of  the  endings  in  binary  noun-composition.     Thus  : 

hic-piy  wood,  hu-aik^  wood-bow,  not  gun,  hu-pak'^,  wood-arrow,  not 
penis,  hu-guna,  fire-wood,  not  tree. 

bacuva-mp,  sand,  bacuva-cogup,  sand-country. 

cogu-py  land,  duhia^  horse,  cogu-rhta,  deer. 

duku-tciy  mountain -sheep,  duku-dika-nu,  Sheep-eaters. 

This  type  of  loss  of  noun-ending  occurs  in  Nahuatl,  but  has  not 
been  reported  in  the  Southern  California  dialects  for  the  reason  that 
composition  of  two  nouns  is  rare  in  these  dialects,  and  even,  if 
Sparkman  is  correct,  entirely  wanting  at  least  from  Luisefio.^  The 
above  forms  are  therefore  of  double  interest  as  proving  also  the 
existence  of  binary  noun -compounds  in  Shoshoni-Comanche. 

That  the  noun-termination,  contrary  to  usual  Uto-Aztekan  rule, 
is  not  lost  after  a  possessive  prefix,  seems  to  point  to  a  different 
status  of  the  pronominal  elements  in  Shoshoni.  They  may  prove 
to  be  independent  words  that  are  preposed,  and  not  prefixes  as  is 
usual  in  other  dialects. 

It  is  also  clear  that  certain  nouns  are  not  provided  in  any  cir- 
cumstances with  terminations.  Such  are  pa,  water,  wt\  knife, 
mu'a,  moon.  Ute-Chemehuevi  and  Mono-Paviotso  also  show  cer- 
tain nouns  lacking  endings,  and  in  Luiseno-Cahuilla  certain  body- 
part  and  onomatopoetic  terms  are  also  without  them.  Easily  the 
prevailing  suffix  in  Shoshoni  is  -p.  This  -p  is  also  the  commonest 
suffix  in  Mono-Paviotso  and  Ute-Chemehuevi. 

A  similar  practice  is  followed  in  adjectives  as  in  nouns.  As 
given  as  independent  words,  adjectives  of  color  end  in  -vitc  :  bu-vitc, 
green  or  blue,  bo-pitc,  yellow.  In  composition  this  ending  does  not 
appear  : 

doca-vitc,  white,  doco-wi\  white-knives,  doc-gamh'',  white  rabbit, 
jackrabbit. 

du-vitc,  black,  du-tvdm,  black  fox,  gray  fox. 
enga-vitc,  red,  enga-bucia,  red-louse,  flea. 

'^American  Anthropologist,  n.s.,  vii,  656-662,  1905. 
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The  pronouns 

determined  are : 

Independent 

Possessive 

S  I 

nii 

;///-,  nyii-,  ny'ua 

2 

iln 

urn- 

3 

//-,  a- 

D  I 

ta-u 

2 

miiw-u 

P  I  incl. 

ta-m"" 

tamil- 

I  excl. 

nil-m'' 

2 

mii-rjf' 

Before  nouns  with  initial  dentals  the  possessive  prefixes  of  the 
first  and  third  person  singular,  and  first  person  plural,  add  -n- ; 
before  labials,  -m-. 

u-m-bamp\  his  head.  tamil-n-daif ,  our  sun. 

nyua-n-dimj>\  my  mouth.  daivo  a-m-bui,  white  man's  eye. 

A  similar  appearance  of  nasals  between  prefix  and  noun  is  ob- 
servable in  Shikaviyam. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  dual  is  formed  by  -u,  the  plural  by  -m°. 
The  latter  is  the  only  noted  occurrence  in  the  language  of  this 
widely-spread  Uto-Aztekan  suffix.  Shoshoni  is  the  only  Shosho- 
nean  dialect  in  which  a  dual  has  yet  been  reported.  The  distinction, 
in  the  expression  of  the  first  person,  between  inclusion  and  exclu- 
sion of  the  second  person,  occurs  also  in  Ute-Chemehuevi.' 

The  a-  of  the  third  person  possessive  is  paralleled  by  an  identical 
form  in  Gabrielino  and  in  Serrano.  Luiseno-Cahuilla  shows  po-  or 
pe-,  of  demonstrative  origin,  and  Mono  an  unexplained  da-. 

Demonstratives  are  : 


This 
S       cit 
D      cid-iwii 
P       cid-iil 


That 
cut 

cur-iwa 
cur-i 


Ci-k  and  cxi-k,  here  and  there,  were  also  obtained  as  meaning 

this  and  that. 

A  third  stem,  ca-t  and  ca-k,  was  recorded  a  few  times. 
Another  set  of  demonstratives,  said  to  denote  invisibility,  per- 


^  American  Anthropologist,  n.s.,  x,  74-87,  1908. 
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haps  expressing  reference  rather  than  distance,  but  showing  the  i 
and  u  of  ci-t  and  cu-t^  are  ic  and  uc  : 

ic-i  cu-t  hu'pi^  the  same  wood. 

hagar-uc,  or  -ic,  which  one  is  it  that  .   .   .  ? 

hin  iCy  what  is  this  ? 

ic-in-cuty  this  is  the  one. 

Interrogatives  are  ha^at,  hagar-,  who  ;  hagan,  where  ;  hin,  what. 

Ha-  for  who  and  where,  and  hi-  for  what,  are  the  usual  Sho- 
shonean  stems. 

Numerals  end  in  -itc,  -tc,  -ty,  t\ 

The  future  intentive   is   expressed    by  -rui    on   verbs.     Other 
verbal  endings  are  -n,  -k,  -gin. 

Dave-ny,  day,  like  Bannock  tavi-n,  may  be  a  locative  form  of 
dav\  sun. 

Vocabulary 


English 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Ten 

Man 

Woman 

Old  Man 

Old  Woman 

Person 

Head 

Hair 

Ear 

Eye 

Nose 

Mouth 

Tongue 

Tooth 

Hand 

Belly 

Foot 


Bannock 

cUwayu 
wahayu 
pahiu 
watsoqwi 
manigiu 
cowanoyu 
nana 
moGon^ 
waits 
piavav^ 
novit! 
tsopi* 
wop^ 
naqa' 
pur 
movi' 
dipa' 
iGo* 
tava 
mai 
ucapil* 
iiquqii! 


Shoshoni 
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St7W 

ivadu 

baHf 

wadjuwitc 

manogit 

cumanutc 

tenip^ 

waip^ 

tsuGapic 

hovidzotsi 


u 


num 

bamp^ 

bamp^ 

-fienk^ 

'bid 

inup^ 

'ditnp^ 

-eik" 

-dam'* 

-mo 

-cap 

-nafnbe 
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Shoshoni 
-dzunip 
blip 
gdn 
aik^ 
paka 
giina 

kwip^ 

baa 

cogup 

dimp^ 

sari 

duhia  (now  *<  horse  *') 

ba-r^hia 

doc-gam'*' 

dap"" 

cont 

giint'^ 

imda 

hda 

ge 
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English 

Bannock 

Bone 

ohd 

Blood 

puup^ 

House 

novi* 

Bow 

adu 

Arrow 

paGap^ 

l^ire 

naidii 

Smoke 

kwidaGa 

Water 

pa 

Land 

tiify 

Rock 

tupi' 

Dog 

sadff 

Deer 

tohii'tc 

Elk 

pa-tout c 

Jackrabbit 

Gam'd 

Rabbit 

tavo 

Much 

iwayu 

Yesterday 

izi 

Tomorrow 

moa 

Yes 

ahd 

No 
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THE   DHUDHUROA   LANGUAGE   OF  VICTORIA 

By  R.  H.  MATHEWS 

THE  Dhudhuroa  was  spoken  by  the  Dyinningmiddhang  tribe 
on  the  Mitta  Mitta  and  Kiewa  rivers,  and  along  the  Murray 
valley  from  Albury  to  Jingellic.  Minyambuta,  a  dialect  of 
the  Dhudhuroa,  was  the  speech  of  the  tribes  occupying  the  Buffalo, 
King,  Ovens,  and  Broken  rivers,  with  the  tributaries  of  all  these 
streams.  From  Jingellic  eastward  was  the  country  of  the  Walgalu 
tribe,  whose  speech  resembled  partly  the  Dhudhuroa  and  partly  the 
Dyirringan,  a  tongue  spoken  from  about  Nimmitabel  to  Bega.  In 
1902  I  published  a  short  grammar  of  the  Dyirringan  language.^ 

The  Wonggoa  ceremony  of  initiation,  which  was  in  force  among ' 
the  Dyinningmiddhang  and  Minyambuta  tribes,  was  described  by 
me  in   1904.^     The  initiation  ceremony  of  the  Dyirringan  is  fully 
set  forth  in  an  article  communicated  to  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Washington,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1896.^ 

North  of  the  Dyinningmiddhang,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mur- 
ray, the  country  was  occupied  by  the  outskirts  of  the  Wiradjuri 
nation.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  we  find  that  the  Wiradjuri  sys- 
tem of  marriage  and  descent  ^  overlapped  some  distance  southerly 
from  the  Murray  among  the  Dhudhuroa  speaking  people.  For  ex- 
ample, along  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on  the  southern  bank  of 
Murray  from  Albury  to  Jingellic,  the  descent  of  the  children  is 
through  the  mother.  Among  the  Minyambuta  the  descent  was 
paternal,  the  same  as  among  the  tribes  to  the  west  and  south  of  them, 
particulars  of  which  I  have  given  elsewhere.^ 

DriuDHUROA  Grammar 
/  Nouns  \ 

Nouns  are  subject  to  inflection  for  number,  gender,  and  case. 


^  Journal  Royal  Society  New  South  Wales,  XXXVI,  160-167. 
2  Ibid.,  xxxvni,  306-322.  ^ 

'  American  Anthropologist ^  IX,  1896,  327-344,  with  plate. 
^Jimerican  Anthropologist^  IX,  1896,  411-416  ;  Ibid.,  X,  345-347. 
^Journal  Royal  Society  New  South  Wales,  xxxviii,  297-305. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

TRIBES  RELATED  TO  THE  PxVI^U'-TL 

I  have  above  intimated  that  there  is  a  large  infusion  of  Paiuti  elements 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  great  California  basin,  arising  from  early  invasions. 
Among  these  tribes  are  the  Pal-li-ga-wo-nap'  (from  paUup\  ^^ stream",  and 
e-ke^'WaUj  ^^large")  on  Kern  River;  the  Ti-pa-to-la'-pa  on  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Kern;  and  the  Wi-nan-gik'  on  the  North  Fork.  Another  name  for 
the  Tipatolapa  was  the  Ku-chi-bich-i-wa-nap'  Pal-up'  (little  stream).  At 
Bakersfield  was  a  tribe  called  by  the  Yokuts,  Pal-e'-um-mi.  In  the  famous 
Tahichapah  Pass  was  a  tribe  called  by  themselves  Ta-hi-cha-pa-han'-na; 
by  the  Kern  River  Indians,  Ta-hichp' ;  and  by  the  Yokuts,  Ka-wi'-a-suh. 
They  are  now  extinct.  The  Kern  River  Indians  were  called  by  the  Yokuts 
of  Fort  Tejon,  Pi-tan'-ni-suh;  and  the  Indians  at  Kern  Lake,  Pal-wu'-nuh 
(which  denotes  '^down  below").  On  Kern  River  Slough  are  the  Po-e'-lo; 
at  Kern  River  Falls,  the  To-mo'-la;  on  Posa  Creek,  the  Bo'-ku.  On  White 
River  there  are  no  Indians,  neither  have  there  been  any  for  many  years, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  malaria;  but  there  are  indications  that  the  lands 
along  this  stream  were  once  inhabited. 

THE   PAL-LI-GA-WO-NAP'. 

As  above  stated,  these  Indians  Hved  on  Kern  River;  this  one  tribe 
may  stand  for  all  on  the  branches  of  this  stream,  and  also  for  those  formerly 
occupying  Posa  Creek  and  White  River.  All  the  lower  waters  of  the  Kern 
and  of  these  other  streams  flow  through  a  low  malarious  region  which  is 
very  unhealthy.  It  is  related  by  the  Indians  that  all  the  aborigines  living 
about  Kern  Lake  perished  in  one  year  with  the  scourge  of  chills  and  fever. 
The  dwellers  on  Posa  Creek  and  White  River  often  suffered  terribly  from 
the  same  disease,  and  finally,  within  the  American  period,   or  very  soon 
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before  it,  they  all  removed  to  a  place  called  Whisky  Flat,  in  the  more 
salubrious  region  of  the  foot-hills,  from  which  they  went  down  to  their  old 
home  only  once  a  year,  in  the  spring,  to  gather  food-seeds. 

The  Palligawonap  have  the  Paiuti  custom  of  burying  the  dead.  They 
have  no  sweat-houses,  but  there  are  ruins  of  old  ones  in  various  places  in 
their  domain,  which  were  doubtless  made  there  by  the  California  Indians 
proper,  whom  they  expelled. 

They  live  in  wigwams  made  of  tule,  woven  and  matted  into  various 
fashions.  Tule  is  also  the  material  from  which  they  construct  a  rude  water- 
craft.  This  is  only  about  six  feet  in  length,  with  the  bow  very  long  and 
sharp-rounded,  and  the  stem  cut  nearly  square  across;  sides  perpendicular; 
a  small  tule  keel  running  along  the  middle,  dividing  the  bottom  into  two  sides. 
It  will  carry  only  one  man,  and  he  has  to  be  very  careful  when  standing 
up  to  keep  his  feet  one  on  each  side  of  the  keel,  or  the  bobbing  thing  will 
capsize.  It  is  used  principally  in  fishing,  for  which  purpose  they  employ  a 
three-pronged  gig  pointed  with  bone.  They  show  much  more  skill  in 
balancing  themselves  in  the  boat  than  they  do  in  making  it. 

I  saw  only  one  of  the  tribe,  named  Chico,  on  the  Tule  Eiver  Reserva- 
tion, and  he  presented  the  traditional  physique  of  the  Californian — very 
dark-skinned,  pudgy  in  stature,  large  cheek-bones,  nose  depressed  at  the 
root,  brachycephallc  head,  etc.  He  was  a  singular  Indian,  a  real  philoso- 
pher ;  had  traveled  much  over  Southern  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Arizona,  broadening  the  range  of  his  intellectual  vision  ;  spoke  English  and 
Spanish  fluently,  besides  several  Indian  tongues ;  and  was  as  full  of  curious, 
quaint,  barbaric  superstitions,  poetical  conceits,  common  sense,  and  in- 
flated egotism  as  an  egg  is  of  meat,  though  these  various  knowledges  and 
fancies  were  wofuUy  mingled  in  his  brain.  I  will  attempt  to  give  only  a 
few  of  his  ideas. 

Po-koh',  the  Old  Man,  created  the  world.  He  was  a  being  of  a  capa- 
cious head,  full  of  many  and  great  thoughts,  and  in  his  voluminous  blankets 
he  found  room  to  carry  about  enough  gifts  for  all  men.  He  created  every 
separate  tribe  out  of  soil  taken  from  the  place  where  they  now  live ;  hence  it 
is  that  the  Indian's  desire  is  so  strong  to  live  and  die  in  his  native  place. 
Pokoli  intended  that  men  should  not  wander  and  travel,  but  should  be  con- 
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tent  in  their  birthplace.  In  the  folds  of  his  great  blankets  he  carried  around 
an  immense  number  of  gifts,  with  which  he  endowed  every  man  according 
to  his  will,  and  every  tribe  according  to  his  pleasure,  with  which  gifts  every 

one  ought  to  be  content. 

Lons:  airo  the  sun  was  a  man,  and  was  bad,  but  the  moon  was  good. 
The  sun's  rays  are  arrows,  and  he  has  a  quiver  full  of  them.  These  arrows 
are  deadly,  for  the  sun  wishes  to  kill  all  things.  He  gave  an  arrow  to 
every  animal  according  to  his  power ;  to  the  lion  the  greatest ;  to  the 
grizzly  bear  the  next,  and  so  on,  though  no  animal  received  an  arrow  that 
would  kill  a  man.     The  man  is  lord  of  all. 

The  sun  has  two  daughters  (Venus  and  Mercury),  and  twenty  men 
kill  them ;  but  after  fifty  days  they  return  to  life  again. 

The  rainbow  is  the  sister  of  Pokoh,  and  her  breast  is  covered  with 
flowers.  Other  Indians  say,  whenever  they  see  a  rainbow,  that  at  that  very 
hour  some  maiden  has  reached  that  first  mysterious  and  momentous  event 
which  marks  her  transition  from  girlhood  to  womanhood. 

Lightning  strikes  the  ground  and  fills  the  flints  with  fire,  which  is  the 
source  of  fire.     A  "California  diamond"  will  be  found  wherever  it  strikes 
the  ground.     Some  say  the  beaver  brought  fire  from  the  east,  hauling  it  on 
his  broad,  flat  tail,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  has  no  hair  on  it  to  this  day. 
The  carved  stone  mortars  found  in  many  parts  of  California  were  made 
by  a  race  of  men  that  lived  long  ago.     There  is  one  book  for  the  father, 
and  another  for  the  son.     Men  pass  away,  and  others  come  in  their  places. 
There  are  many  worlds,  some  that  have  passed,  and  some  that  are  to 
come.     In  one  world  the  Indians  all  creep,  in  another  they  all  walk,  in 
another  they  all  fly,  etc.    They  may  even  begin  by  swimming  in  the  water 
like  fish ;    in  the  next,  they  may  walk  on  four  legs ;  in  the  next,  on  two, 
etc.     Other  men  may  walk  in  this  world,  and  in  another  crawl  like  a  snake 
or  swim  like  a  fish.     These  are  bad  men. 

THE   SUN   AND   THE   COYOTE. 

A  long  time  ago  the  coyote  wanted  to  go  to  the  sun.  He  asked  Pokoh 
the  road,  and  he  showed  him.  He  went  straight  out  on  this  road,  and 
traveled  in  it  all  day,  but  the  sun  went  round,  so  that  the  coyote  came  back 
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at  nij^ht  to  the  place  where  he  started  in  the  morning.  The  next  morning 
he  asked  Pokoh  the  road,  and  he  showed  him,  but  he  traveled  all  day,  and 
came  back  at  night  to  the  same  place  again.  But  the  third  day  he  started 
early,  and  went  right  out  to  the  edge  of  the  world  and  sat  down  on  the 
hole  where  the  sun  came  up.  While  waiting  for  the  sun  he  pointed  with 
his  bow  and  arrow  toward  various  places,  as  if  he  were  about  to  shoot,  and 
pretended  not  to  see  the  sun.  When  the  sun  came  up  he  told  the  coyote 
to  get  out  of  his  way.  But  the  coyote  told  him  to  go  round,  that  it  was  his 
road,  and  he  would  not  get  out  of  the  way.  But  the  sun  came  up  under 
him,  and  he  had  to  hitch  forward  a  little.  After  the  sun  came  up  a  little 
way  it  began  to  get  hot  on  the  coyote's  shoulder,  and  he  spit  on  his  paw 
and  rubbed  his  shoulder.  Then  he  wanted  to  ride  up  with  the  sun.  The 
sun  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  do  it,  but  he  would  go.  So  he  got  on,  and 
the  sun  started  up  a  path  in  the  sky  which  was  marked  off  into  steps  like 
a  ladder,  and  as  he  went  up  he  counted  ^^one,  two,  three  ",  etc.  Presently 
the  coyote  got  very  thirsty,  and  he  asked  the  sun  for  a  drink  of  water.  He 
gave  him  an  acorn-cup  full,  and  the  coyote  asked  him  why  he  had  no  more. 
Toward  noon  he  got  impatient.  It  was  very  hot,  and  the  sun  told  him  to 
close  his  eyes.  He  did  so,  but  opened  them  again,  and  so  kept  opening 
and  shutting  them  all  the  afternoon.  At  night,  when  the  sun  came  down, 
the  coyote  took  hold  of  a  tree,  clambered  oflF,  and  got  down  to  the  ground. 
In  this  pathway  of  the  sun,  with  steps  like  a  ladder,  there  is  undoubt- 
edly a  trace  of  an  ancient  zodiac  myth.  Some  persons  insist  that  the  In- 
diana must  have  learned  this  from  the  Mexicans  or  the  early  Jesuits.  The 
story  is  sufficiently  poor,  certainly,  but  such  as  it  is  it  must  be  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Indians  in  everything  except  the  one  little  particular  of  tlie 
graded  pathway,  at  any  rate,  for  no  civilized  person  would  have  conceived 
such  a  fable.  These  critics,  then,  would  leave  the  Indians  everything  but 
this  item ;  but  this  they  would  take  away  from  them  because  it  has  a  faint 
suspicion  of  civilization  about  it !     Such  reasoning  is  contemptible. 


THE   MONO. 


In  their  own  language  these  Indians  call  themselves  Nut'-ha.     Why 
the  Spaniards  named  them  Mono  (monkeys)  is  not  very  clear.    Although 
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rather  an  undersized  race,  they  by  no  means  justify  the  appellation,  either 
in  appearance  or  in  character,  for  they  are  a  manly,  warlike  people,  and 
were  anciently  a  great  terror  to  the  Yokuts.  They  are  several  shades 
lighter  than  the  latter;  and  with  their  raven-black  hair  worn  quite  down  to 
the  shoulders,  their  smallish  features,  and  their  quick,  suspicious  eyes  glanc- 
ing out  from  under  their  great  Spanish  sombreros,  they  present  a  rather  sin- 
gular appearance.  They  still  retain  many  of  the  simple  virtues  of  a  race  of 
hardy,  honest  mountaineers,  and  are  mostly  free  from  those  brutish  prac- 
tices which  disgrace  the  lowlanders.  For  years  they  resisted  the  inroads  of 
whisky,  the  great  leveler  which  laid  low  their  valley  neighbors.  They  are 
a  healthy  people,  and  are  said  to  be  increasing  even  now.  They  do  not 
bathe  the  entke  person  daily,  like  the  lowland  tribes,  but  they  sometimes 
take  sweat-baths,  then  run  and  plunge  into  cold  water.  Probably  owing 
largely  to  their  isolated  position  they  are  exclusive,  and  refuse  to  intermarry 

with  other  tribes. 

The  Mono  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Nevada  Indians,  and  should  be  prop- 
erly classified  with  them,  but  they  have  been  so  long  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Sierra,  and  acquired  so  many  California  habits  and  usages,  that  they 
may  be  included  here.  Many  years  ago — it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how 
.  •  long  ago — they  came  over  from  Owen's  River  Valley,  and  conquered  for 
themselves  a  territory  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  King's 
River,  the  lower  boundaries  of  which  were  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter. 
They  are  not  such  a  joyous  race  as  the  Californians,  and  have  no 
annual  merry-makings,  though  they  sometimes  celebrate  a  good  harvest  of 
acorns;  and  they  think  that  a  certain  great  being  in  the  east,  who  is 
nameless  to  them,  must  be  propitiated  at  times  with  a  grand  hunt  and  a 
feast  following  it,  else  there  will  be  disease  and  bad  luck  in  their  camps. 
Their  business  is  with  war,  and  fighting,  and  hunting;  hence  they  have 
more  taciturnity,  more  stern  immobility  of  feature,  than  the  Californians. 
It  was  t^ey  who  introduced  among  the  Yokuts,  in  recent  years,  the  red 
paint,  the  terrible  emblem  of  war  and  bloodshed,  which  appears  to  have 
been  unused  by  the  latter  before  that.  They  pursue  and  slay  the  grizzly 
bear  in  single-handed  combat,  or  in  companies,  with  bows  and  aiTOWS,  but 
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the  Yokuts  hold  that  animal  in  mortal  terror,  and  refuse  even  to  partake  of 
its  flesh  when  slain. 

The  black  eagle  is  sacred  to  them,  and  they  never  kill  one,  but  they 
pluck  out  the  feathers  of  those  that  die,  and  wear  them  on  their  heads  as 
one  of  their  most  valuable  ornaments.  When  they  succeed  in  capturing  a 
young  one,  after  two  weeks  they  have  a  great  dance  and  jubilation  around 
it,  then  sell  it  to  another  village,  that  they  may  do  likewise. 

The  California  big  tree  is  also  in  a  manner  sacred  to  them,  and  they 
call  it  woh'Woh' -nau^  a  word  formed  in  imitation  of  the  hoot  of  the  owl, 
which  is  the  guardian  spirit  and  deity  of  this  great  monarch  of  the  forest. 
It  is  productive  of  bad  luck  to  fell  this  tree,  or  to  mock  or  shoot  the  owl,  or 
even  to  shoot  in  his  presence.  Bethel  states  that  they  have  often,  in  earlier 
years,  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  cut  them  down — pity  they  could  not 
have  succeeded ! — and  that  when  they  see  a  teamster  going  along  the  road 
with  a  wagon-load  of  lumber  made  from  these  trees,  they  will  cry  out  after 
him,  and  tell  him  the  owl  will  visit  him  with  evil  luck. 

The  hunter  who  penetrates  into  the  great  forests  of  the  high  Sierra 
sometimes  notices  a  tree  which  looks  scratched  about  the  base.  The  Mono 
account  for  this  appearance  in  the  following  manner :  Once  in  awhile  the 
grizzly  bears  assemble  in  a  council,  great  and  small  together,  and  sit  down 
in  a  circle  in  the  forest  with  some  huge  Old  Ephraim  occupying  the  post  of 
honor  as  chairman.  There  they  sit  a  long  time,  bolt  upright  on  their  tails, 
in  a  silence  as  profound  as  that  of  a  Quaker  meeting.  After  awhile  the  old 
chairman  drops  down  on  all-fours  and  goes  to  the  tree,  rears  up  and  hugs 
it  with  his  fore-paws,  and  dances  around  it.  After  him  the  next  largest  one 
takes  his  turn,  then  the  next,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  cubs.  When  a  Mono 
hunter  sees  them  in  a  council  thus,  or  perceives  by  the  indications  that  they 
have  recently  held  one,  he  hastens  home  and  notifies  his  companions  of  the 
circumstance.  They  consider  that  the  bears  hold  these  councils  for  the 
purpose  of  making  war  on  them,  and  for  a  certain  number  of  days  after  the 
discovery  is  made  they  carefully  refrain  from  hunting  the  animals,  or  even 
from  firing  off  a  gun  where  they  would  be  likely  to  hear  it,  lest  they  should 
enrage  them.      The  younger  Indians  laugh  at  this  story. 

Subjoined  are  the  numerals  of  some  of  those  tribes,  taken  at  the  locali- 
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ties  indicated.     As  the  Tahichapahannah  are  extinct,  I  was  obliged  to  pro- 
cure their  numerals  from  the  Kern  River  Indians. 


One. 

Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

Five. 

Six. 

Seven. 

Eight. 

Nine. 

Ten. 


KERN  RIVER. 


chich. 

w^h. 

pai. 

na-nau'. 

ma-hai-ching'-a. 

nap^-pai. 

noam'-chih. 

na-ptin-ching'-a. 

la'-kih. 

um-hai-ching'-a. 


MILLERTON. 


si'-muh. 

wo^-hat-tuh. 

pait. 

wa'-tsu-kit. 

ma'-lo-kit. 

na'-vait. 

ta'-tsu-it. 

wa'-su-it. 

kwa^-nu-kit. 

se'-wa-nu. 


TEJON  PASS. 


pau'-kup. 

wah. 

pa'-hai. 

wa^-tsa. 

ma-hats^ 

p^'-wa-hi. 

wats-ka-pi'-ga. 

wa-wat'-sa. 

ma-ka-bi^-ka. 

we' -ma-hat. 


tv 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

GENEEAL  FACTS. 

It  has  been  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  California  Indians  to  be  more 
vilified  and  less  understood  than  any  other  of  the  American  aborigines. 
They  were  once  probably  the  most  contented  and  happy  race  on  the  con- 
tinent, in  proportion  to  their  capacities  for  enjoyment,  and  they  have  been 
more  miserably  corrupted  and  destroyed  than  any  other  tribes  within  the 
Union.  They  were  certainly  the  most  populous,  and  dwelt  beneath  the 
most  ffenial  heavens,  and  amidst  the  most  abundant  natural  productions, 
and  they  were  swept  away  with  the  most  swift  and  cruel  extermination. 

Pity  for  the  California  Indian  that  he  was  not  a  Christian  born,  instead 
of  a  "Gentile",  as  the  good  God  made  him,  for  therefore  he  was  written 
down  by  the  Jesuit  padres  near  to  the  lowest  levels  of  humanity,  that  the 
more  conspicuous  might  appear  tKat  self-sacrificing  beneficence  which  reached 
down  to  pluck  him  up  to  salvati\i. /Pity  for  him  that  his  purple-tinted 
and  snowy  mountains  were'  ribbed  'v^th  silver  and  fat  with  gold-dust,  for 
thereby  he  became  to  the  American  a  vagabond  thief  and  a  liar,  "  uncanny 
and  repulsive  ".  Pity  for  him  that  his  shining  valleys,  lying  warm  and  genial 
in  the  sun,  were  capable  of  making  the  greedy  wheat-grower  rich  in  seven 
good  harvests,  for  thereby  he  became  to  him  "  a  mean,  thieving,  revengeful 
scoundrel,  far  below  the  grade  of  the  most  indiff'erent  white  ". 

It  is  small  concern  .to  pioneer  miners  to  know  aught  of  the  life-story, 
customs,  and  ideas  of  a  poor  beggar  who  is  so  fatuously  unwise  as  to  com- 
plain that  they  darken  the  water  so  he  can  no  longer  see  to  pierce  the  red- 
fleshed  salmon,  and  his  women  and  children  are  crying  for  meat.  And 
when,  persisting,  he  is  shot  down  and  lies  stark  and  stiff  in  the  arid  gulch, 
where  the  pitiless  sun  of  California  shakes  above  him  the  only  winding- 
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be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  annals  of  the  Congress  of  Ameri- 
canists.      \  .^ 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Congress,  the  subjects  that  may 
be  considered  relate  ( i )  to  the  indigenous  races  of  America,  their  origin, 
geographical  distribution,  history,  manners,  customs,  and  apparel;  (2) 
to  the  indigenous  monuments  and  archeology  of  America ;  (3)  to  the 
history  of  the  discovery^  and  the  European  occupancy  of  America. 
Papers  may  be  presented  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Portu- 
guese, or  Spanish,  and  should  r^uire  not  more  than  twenty  minutes* 
reading.  A  summary  of  each  paper,^>ij^t  exceeding  one  thousand  words, 
must  be  submitted  before^-March  i.  The^tiiembership  fee  is  five  dollars, 
and  members  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Congress  and  a  copy 
of  the  published  proceedings.  n. 

For  further  information  applicants  should  address  Dr  Robert  Lehmann- 
Nitsche,  general  secretary,  Calle  Viamonte  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

It  is  expected  that  preliminary  announcement  of  the  sessions  to  be 
held  h/  the  City  of  Mexico  during  September  following  will  be  made 
shortly. 

Kutenaian  and  Shoshonean.  —  In  his  sketch  of  the  Kutenai  language, 
published  in  1892,^  the  writer,  confirming  the  independent  character  of 
this  linguistic  stock,  spoke  of  '*a  seeming  similarity  in  a  few  points  of 
general  structure  to  the  Shoshonean  and  to  the  Siouan  tongues."  The 
question  of  a  possible  relationship  between  the  Kutenaian  and  Shoshonean 
stocks  is  an  interesting  one,  but  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  ma- 
terial available  up  to  the  present  has  not  justified  such  a  view.  For  the 
assumption  of  this  relationship  there  exists  no  convincing  lexical,  mor- 
phological, or  grammatical  evidence.  It  may,  however,  be  w^ell  to  record 
here  the  few  facts  that  might  be  held  to  point  in  such  a  direction.  A 
very  recent  comparison  by  the  writer  of  the  vocabulary  of  Kutenai  with 
those  of  a  number  of  Shoshonean  languages,  from  Ute  to  Nahuatl  and  some 
of  the  Sonpran  tongues,  has  revealed  no  instances  of  other  than  apparently 
accidental  resemblances,  such,  e.  g.,as  Kutenai  agtsak,  Gitanemuk  ^-/j-^/^^, 
Meg.'  One  of  the  numerals  shows  what  may,  perhaps,  be  something 
more  than  accidental  resemblance.  With  Kutenai  QdEtsd,  *four,' 
wdQaEtsUy  'eight,'  may  be  compared  Gabrieleno  watsa,  'four,'  wehes 
watsa  (2x4)  'eight';  Serrano  watca  and  iva'wutc,  etc.  'Four'  is 
watciv  in  Ute-Chemehuevi ;  ivatci  in  Mono-Paviotso,  ivitcu  in  Luiseno- 

^Brit.  Asso.  Adv.  Set.,  Edinburgh  Meeting,  1892.      Eighth  Rep.  on  Northtvestern 
Tribes  of  Canada ,  p.  45. 
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Cahuilla.  A  number  of  Shoshonean  languages  have  a  w-  stem  for  *  two/ 
e.  g.,  Luisefio- Cahuilla  7£//-,  Serrano  luo-,  Mono-Paviotso  wah-^  Ute-Che- 
mehuevi  wai-y  Cahita  woi-^  etc.,  which  may  be  compared  with  the7£/^-  of 
Kutenai  ivo-QaEtsa  (2x4)-^  The  morphological  structure  of  the  Kutenai 
noun  (e.  g. ,  aq-kin-k-an-uk-tlam-namy  *  crown  of  head  ' )  and  verb  (e.  g. , 
hin-ts-Qatl-otlpdtl-n-ap-i-ne,  'you  shall  hear  me')  does  not  suggest  close 
relationship  with  any  of  the  Uto-Aztecan  languages  so  far  on  record. 
This  is  evident  from  the  most  recent  authoritative  sketch  of  such  Shosho- 
nean tongues  as  the  Bannock  and  Shoshoni,  and  the  Ute.*^  Kutenai  knows 
no  grammatical  or  morphological  employment  of  reduplication,  and  it  makes 
great  use  of  both  suffixes  and  prefixes.  Probably  all  the  special  Shoshonean 
linguistic  devices  of  a  morphologic  sort  are  absent  from  Kutenai.  A  re- 
cent paper  by  Ralph  V.  Chamberlin  ^  contains  a  fact  or  two  of  interest 
here.  With  the  Ute,  -tc,  -ts,  -ds,  *'  a  common  ending  of  names  of  plants 
and  animals, '*  may  be  compared  Kutenai  -ts^  of  like  nature  and  frequency. 
Ute  uwiis  and  Kutenai  qawits,  '  plover '  have  a  close  resemblance,  but 
here  again  probably  accidental.  So  far,  then,  as  our  present  knowledge 
goes,  Kutenai  cannot  be  affiliated,  even  remotely,  with  Shoshonean,  but 
must  keep  its  status  as  an  independent  linguistic  stock. 

Alexander  F.  Chamberlain. 

Miss  Johanna  Mestorf,  whose  death  occurred  July  20,  at  Kiel,  after 
she  had  passed  her  eightieth  birthday  (April  17),  was  in  several  respects 
a  remarkable  woman.  Born,  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  at  Bramstedt 
(Holstein)  in  1829,  she  came  early  into  contact  with  the  great  Scandi- 
navian archeologists  of  the  day, — Worsaae,  H.  Hildebrandt,  Sophus 
Miiller,  and  others,  —  some  of  whose  works  she  translated  into  German 
( 1 867-1 882)  in  masterly  fashion,  always  adding  something  of  her  own 
to  what  she  found  there.  Wiberg,  Save,  Hildebrandt,  Worsaae,  MuUer, 
Undset,  and  others  were  deeply  indebted  to  her  for  the  wider  circulation 
of  their  books  and  the  more  or  less  sympathetic  presentation  of  their 
theories  and  the  results  of  their  investigations.  But  Miss  Mestorf  was 
herself  author  and  investigator,  particularly  of  the  archeology  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  the  Danish  islands.      In   1877   she  published  Die  vdter- 

1  See  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Shoshonean  Dialects  of  California,  Univ.  of  Calif.  Publ.  Amer, 
Arch,  and  Ethnol.y  1907,  iv,  65-165,  and  R.  B.  Dixon  and  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Numeral 
Systems  of  the   Languages  of  California,  American  Anthropologist,    1907,    N.  s.,   ix, 

663-690.  / 

2  A.  L.  Kroeber,  The  Bannock  and  Shoshoni  Languages,  American  Anthropologist, 
1909,  N.  s.,  XI,  266-277,  and  Notes  on  the  Ute  Language,  ibid.,  1908,  N.  s.,  X,  74-87. 

3  Some  Plant  Names  of  the  Ute  Indians,  ibid.,  1909,  N.  s.,  XI,  27-46. 
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37. 


Fort  Hai.l  Indian  Agency,  Tdrtho,  Octoher  8, 1873. 
Sir  :  I  bave  the  honor  to  submit  tlio  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
aftairs  in  this  agency : 

BE8ERVATI0N. 

The  reservation  is  amnio,  both  as  to  size  and  capacity,  not  only  to  subsist  the  Indians 
now  occupying  it,  but  with  suitable  arrangements  could  be  made  to  accommodate  sev- 
eral thousand.  The  size,  embracing  as  it  does  about  fifty  miles  square,  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Indians  in  the  near  future,  with  tlieir  ack  of 
experience  in  agricultural  pursuits,  with  the  labor  of  irrigation,  and  the  liability  ot 
grasshoppers  and  crickets  destroying  the  most  promising  crops,  should  be  expected  to 
Subsist  themselves ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  with  herds  of  P^jWle  and  sheep  w^^^ 
ample  means  to  subsist  them  as  this  reservation  aftords,  especially  if  there  could  be  added  . 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  even  in  their  most  simple  forms,  they  could  soon 
become  entirely  self-supporting. 

THE  FARM. 

Farming  in  this  country  seems  to  be  an  experiment,  i.  e.,  the  raiding  of  grain,  and  I  have 
no  idea  that  any  judicious  man  would  like  to  depend  on  it  exclusively  for  a  /'Ving ;  yet 
with  such  facilities  as  this  country  and  especially  this  reservation  afford,  there  should 
be  little  apprehension  of  failure.    The  land  of  this  farm  is  as  good  as  almo**  ^ny  jand 
in  any  part  of  this  sage-bush  country.    We  have  reported  some  200  <>' ™°f  ^  «f '«Vr^ 
cultivation,  to  which  we  have  added  some  fifty  or  more  this  season.    Our  crops  are 
mostly  fair  though  nothing  very  extraordinary.    The  potato  yield  would  have  been 
mnch  larger  but  for  the  raid  of  crickets  on  them  when  they  had  reached  ^ear  the  period 
of  bloomt  as  it  is,  most  of  our  grain  and  vegetables  are  a  fair  yield.    1  here  can  be  added 
to  the  farm  some  50  or  75  acres  more,  with  the  present  means  of  irrigation,  t.  e.,  -^itu  our 
present  amount  of  water  and  the  dam  already  built ;  then,  by  building  new  rtan  s  on 
other  streams  there  could  bo  put  in  cultivation  several  thousand  acres  ol  land  in  addition 
to  what  we  have. 

STOCK. 

Wo  have  a  small  herd  of  cattle,  i.  e.,  small  for  this  country  amounting  as  they  do, 
to  only  150  or  such  a  matter,  including  our  work-cattle.  This  seems  small,  especially 
when  thousands  of  cattle  might  be  kept  with  ease  on  the  reservation,  and  the  expense 
only  increased  a  small  amount.  Any  number  of  Indians  cou  d  bo  secured  as  headers, 
as  they  are  fond  of  the  occupation,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  m  the  end  will  bo  the 
chief  occupation  of  both  whites  and  Indians  all  over  this  country. 

MILI-S. 

Our  mills  are  now  in  a  good  condition  for  business,  except  that  the  bolt  for  the  flour- 
inir-miU  is  not  yet  fiuished  ;  we  hope,  however,  to  have  that  done  before  spring,  rbe 
saw-mi  1  has  been  run  during  the  summer  and  several  thousand  feet  of  ogs  made  into 
?umb°r  and  quite  a  portion  of  it  is  already  in  improvements  on  the  Place.  We  have 
about  finished  the  house  built  for  the  physician,  now  occupied  ^^„  tl'^, f g«"*'^"i^n  'o 
flnishinir  the  house  by  the  mill  (built  I  suppose  for  the  miller)  for  the  physician  to 
occupy  at  east  for  the  present.  We  have  already  built  a  meat-house  as  well  as  a  so  a 
flour-hiuse  eaS  by  24  feet.  They  will  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  especially  as 
we  wfllha^e  a  corral  sufficient  to  keep  all  Indians  away,  while  we  butcher,  bo  tliat  the 
Tcenes  heretofore  occurring  during  the  operation,  making  them  appear  a  good  deal 
more  like  swine  than  human  beings,  will  be  prevented. 

INDIANS. 

The  Indians  on  the  reservation  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  Bannaeks  and 
Shoshone.!  llieShoshones  are  generally  the  most  docile  and  e^asily  '^'-af  d  5  ^J^^^^P" 
utation,  at  least,  is  the  best  by  far.  This  season  quite  a  number  «fBa"nacks,  young 
men  have  been  employed  on  the  farm,  and  have  done  excellent  service.  I  have  no 
doubt:  w'th  the  exc^ptLn  of  a  very  few,  they  can  be  n.anaged  as  «as'ly  as  other  Imhans 

All  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  have  behaved  far  better  than  the  same  number 
of  whites  could  be  expected  to  do  under  similar  circumstances.  We  have  had  ftem  30  to 
ioTndians  employed  on  the  farm,  and  herding  cattle,  and  more  f™«f  and  cheerful 
employes  I  have  never  seen.  With  proper  men  to  superintend,  and  with  facilities,  and 
Xcenients  to  encourage,  I  have  no  doubt  any  number  could  be  employef •  ^o*  ^J 
on  the  farm,  but  also  at  mechanical  labor.  They  seem  to  be  ''^a^ly  *»,''«  ^'"''^f* 
thiuff  that  will  yield  the  slightest  income.  It  seems  indeed  a  sad  pity  to  see  hundreas 
of  mL  and  women  ready  to^labor  even  for  the  smallest  incme,  and  yet  have  to  lema.u 
from  year  to  year  with  nothing  to  do. 
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SCHOOLS. 


We  have  noue,  nor  indeed  has  there  ever  been  anythinj]j  like  one,  on  the  reservation  ; 
there  have  been,  indeed,  no  buiUllngs  nor  arrangements  for  a  school.  We  however  have 
the  material  now  prepared,  and  in  a  few  days  expect  to  start  the  building  and  finish  it 
before  winter  sets  in.  1  secured  a  few  days  since  books  to  start  a  school,  and  expect  as 
soon  as  possible  to  get  things  in  shape  for  proper  tuition  of  those  who  may  be  induced 
to  attend. 

I  judge  from  what  I  cam  learn  that  the  Indians  here  w^ere  never  more  quiet,  and  things 
connected  with  them  in  a  more  hopeful  shape,  and  yet  apparentlj^  everything  almost 
to  make  these  men  such  as  they  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  is  to  be  done.  We  have,  with 
some  little  change  in  the  form  of  the  treaty  which  is  now  hoped  for  soon,  and  with 
proper  outlay  of  means  and  example,  labor  and  patience  on  the  jjart  of  those  employed 
to  look  after  them,  as  well  as  the  same  solicitude  and  evident  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  that  has  already  been  shown  since  our  labor  here,  the  most  cheerful 
hope  for  the  future. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

HENRY  W.  REED, 

United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  Ed\vat?T)  P.  Smith, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


38. 

Crow  Agency,  Montana,  September  28,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herein  my  third  annual  report  in  regard  to  the 
Crow  Agency,  and  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

The  Mountain  Crows  now  number  about  thirty-two  huhdred  souls,  including  half- 
breeds  and  remnants  of  other  tribes,  who  have  become  incorporated  in  the  Crow  Na- 
tion. They  still  continue  to  conform  in  all  respects,  as  yearly  as  practicable,  to  their 
treaty  stipulations.  About  fifty  lodges  of  River  Crows  JSave  remained  with  the  Moun- 
tain Crows  during  the  past  year,  and  have  been  mostly^^mbsisted  and  clothed  out  of  the 
Mountain  Crow  fund.  Twenty  lodges  more  have  la^ly  joined  the  Mountain  Crows, 
and  the  balance  (twenty  lodges)  have  notified  me  ^fiat  they  would  soon  come  to  this 
agency,  and  remaiB  permanently  with  the  Mounl^in  Crows,  thereby  making  but  one 
tribe.    The  River  Ctows,  in  all,  number  about  twelve  hundred  souls. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1872,  a  large  war  party  of  Sioux  and  Arapahoe  Indians 
made  a  raid  upon  this^agency,  running  off  a  large  amount  of  stock,  killing  one  white 
man,  (Dr.  Frost,)  two  Oyow  squaws,  and  on©  Crow  infant.  Again,  this  season,  on  the 
3d  of  the  present  month,  they  made  their  appearance,  and  tried  to  run  off  tlje  agency 
stock ;  but  being  discovered  in  time  by  the  employes  of  the  agency,  they  received  such 
a  warm  reception  that  they  fp-iled  to  accomplish  their  undertaking,  further  than  killing 
Charles  Noyes  and  Joseph  Hosea,  who  were  at  the  time  about  one  mile  from  the 
agency  buildings,  and  in  gettii^g  away  with  a  few  head  of  cows  and  oxen  belonging 
to  the  agency.  * 

About  two  o'clock  a.m. of  the  30th  of  October,  1872,  a  fire  was  discovered  by  the 
watchman  in  the  bastion  and  laborers'  quarters,  and  although  the  alarm  was  promptly 
given  and  every  endeavor  was  made  to  save  the  buildings  composing  the  stockade, 
owing  to  a  high  gale  of  wind  prevailing  at  the  time,  the  buildings  were  all  destroyed, 
together  with  most  of  their  contents.  \For  further  information  upon  this  subject  I  re- 
spectfully refer  you  to  my  special  reporii  of  the  fire,  soon  after  its  occurrence. 

From  what  material  I  could  use  from  Indian  houses,  I  ffucceeded  in  erecting  tempo- 
rary Louses  and  quarters,  sufficient,  barely,  to  prevent  freezing  during  the  winter. 

On  the  10th  day  of  February  last  I  issued  to  the  Mountain  Crows  their  annuities  for 
1872,  in  the  iiresence  of  Capt.  L.  C.  Forsyth,  who  w^as  detailed  from  Fort  Ellis,  Mon- 
tana, to  witness  the  same. 

In  regard  to  the  farming  operations  at  this  agency  for  the  present  season,  I  have  to 
report  almost  an  entire  failure.  Owing  to  the  farm  being  situated  in  the  low  bottom- 
land, near  the  river,  the  extreme  high  flood  inundated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  farm 
for  some  two  months,  thereby  almost  utterly  destroying  the  entire  crop.  A  portion  of 
the  cereals  would  however  have  matured  had  it  not  been  that  a  large  and  destructive 
army  of  grasshoppers  made  its  appearance  just  before  the  grain  was  ripe.  For  further 
particulars  on  this  subject,  see  farming  statistics. 

In  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  schools,  I  have  to  report  the  same  old  story ;  thft 
constant  warfare  between  the  Crows  and  Sioux,  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  this 
agency,  being  the  excuse  as  usual.  But  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  Crows  have  not  yet 
been  agency  Indians  long  enough  to  see  and  Understand  the  necessity  of  an  English 
education,  or  the  benefits  derived  therefrom.    In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  to  accom- 
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inrcJi 


»SE    MORMOX-INDIAXSJ 

A  Pleu    in    Their  Behalf    by    a    Cli 

Pnper. 

ThtJ  Coiinne  Rkcokd  says  woarelaborinfj;,,  ,  ,,  .  .        ,  ..   .  . 

UDder  u  wrong  impression    wheu   we  state  .  »o"»^' ^^^"^o'ev      m  a-um  obliging   them   to 

,  thut  tne  Kecoud   wants  troops   at  Corinuo  \  g^t  hmtk  upon  thAv  reservatious,  *•  iuV  they 

but  admits  there  is    no   occasion  for   them,  ^  mav  become  enraj^ed  and  seek  that  revenge 


alyzed.  And  thus  the  statement  that  they 
are  *'  doing  nobody  iiny  harm  "  itj  as  false 
as  it  is  evil  in  represensatiou. 

Our  Mormon  neighbor  says  :     *' There  is 


and  thf'  *'  occasion  *' 


Q^^       .,^^      ..v.v.->      «»...^      *.-.W  — Q, 

which  is  an  Indian  tradition."     All  this  we 


thorou'dilv  believe,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  the  request  is  made  for  military  pro- 
tection. That  another  eflbrt  will  be  made 
to  force  their  retirement  to  the  place  jjro- 
vidt'd  for  them  by  the  Government,  we  are 
pretty  sure.  Whether  the  move  is  success- 
ful or  not,  we  must  \xi  prepared  to  protect 
ourselves  against  *'  that  revenge  which  is  an 

Indian  traditio^^-^'r 

Corinne  aud  ilka  Indians. 


which  it  cites  for  the  ^ 

location  of  a    permanent   military   post   at  j 

Gorinue  is  the  presence  of  a  few  Indians  on  • 

a  farm  several  miles   north  of  the  burg  on 

the  Bear.     *     *     *     Xhe  facts  are,    a  few  ^ 

poor  outcast  Indians,  who  (  o  not  belong  to  J 
i  any  reservation,  many  of  whom  are  tax-  1 
I  paying  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  f 
j  trying  to  earn  their  own  living  by  cultiva-  l 
I  ting  the  soil  instead  of  loafing  about  Cor-  ^ 
!  inne  and   other   towns   in  Northern    Utah,  *' 

bagging  from   the    whiter,  and   being    ex-'^ 

posed  to  the  temptatfon  of  pilfering.     They 

are  doing  nobody  any  harm  ;  thev   are  ac- q  vw»i«*-^  «.*i*  .-*«  *..•*.-..».  ^ 

compli.-,hing  much  good.     And  there  Z^- some  ^      The  citizens  of  Corinne,  Utah,  according 

danger  in  again   driving   them   from    their  'to  the  Hecokd,  are  not  afraid  of  a  Mormon' 

property,    for    they  may  become   enraged^^yj^ing,  but  they   do  dread   the   Indians,' 
and  seek  that  revenge  which   is  an  Indian ^    *  °  ^   •      ^^    -       •  -    ».        m    ^ 

tradition.-Oyc/.7i,//m.^^;2.-       .  ^'^^   ^'''    <^^°^P^^^^  ^°   ^^^'^  vicimty.      The 

-  There  are  none  so  can't  as  those  whofc.  ^^^^^^^^«  "^'^  "^^^^  ^^"  ^^"^^^^  ^^  ""  ^^^  °'^"' 
won't,"  and  this  seems  to  be  the  fix  of  the^  ^  Mormon  Bishop   named  Hill,    and  they 

Junction  editor  in  refusing  to  recognize  thei  ^'^'^^^  ^^*  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^'^  ^^''^^^'"«  ^^^"^^, 
good  ground  upon  which  the  people  of  Co- 1^^  ^^^"^*   ^^^^   ^°  plunder  ai;d   burn   the 
rinne  ask  for  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 1  ^^^'"-     Therefore,   while    the   Gentiles    of, 

nent  military    post  in   this  vicinity.       Of  I  ^^^^^  P*^,**  °^   V^^^  ^^)l  the  GoTcrnment 
.,  .     ,  .  to  Bend  troops  to   prottct   them  from  the . 

course,   if  our  contemporary  is  determined  ,  Mormons,    the   Gentiles    of   ('oriLue    ask  | 

not  to  look  at  this  matter  in  a  reasonable    only     protection   from   Indians    controlled 
light— and  frum  the  tiist,  as  an  interested  '  a»id  directed  by  Mormons.     There  may  be 
party,  we  had  no  idea  that  he  would-it  is  !  8"^^^  grounds   for   asking  protection  trom 
.       ^      ,        .         ,    ^       ,  .      ,  ;  the  Indians  whom  the    Mormons  might  in- 

useless  to  place  facts  before  hiiu  for  consid-  j  ^^^^  ^o  commit  atrocities,  which  they  would 

eration.     The  Junction  has  ever  been  the    not  dare  do  themselves,    but  that  there  can 

most  rabid  of  all  Mormon  papers,  and  upon    be   serious    apprehensions   of    a    Mormon 

;  aught  from  a  Gentile  source  touching  the  \'  ^Pnsii^g    '^g^^iu^t     the    Gentiles    in    Utah  j 

I         ,     ^     ^    ,  _    ,.  ,  °         I:  seems   preposterous.     Bngham  Young  and 

;  conduct  of  these    Indians— the   particular  ^  ^j^  apobties  are  too  intelligent   to   counsel . 

,  pets  of  the  Church — the  editor  places  his  I  jbheir  ignorant  followers  to  pursue  a  course  ? 

'  seal  of  comlemnation.     What  else  could  be     which  would   end  in   their   annihilation.—  ^ 

expected  ?  Winncmucca  Silver  State.      /  ^    7    V 

*  \4.iVCy,     tU    UCtCllXIMir-:     vvi,.    -,ift-i       i^.--^--'- 

I     These  "  few  poor  outcast  Indians  "  some- ! 

ti^nes  number  several  hundred,   and  their  \ 

presence  in  this  valley  is  for  another  and  I 

very  different  purpose    than    that  repre-  i 

seated  by  the  Junciion — and  that  purpose  is,  f 

by  thievery,  intimidation,  murder  if  needs  [ 

be,  to  keep  Gentile  settlers  trom  taking  up  : 

and  putting  under  cultivation  the  lands  ad-  1 
*  jacent  to  Corinne,     And  when  any  step  is  ^ 
i  taken  looking  to  the  removal  of  these  pests 
I  to  the  reservations  on  which  they  propt^rly^ 
I  belong,  the  Mormon  tiend  at  their  hciid  in- 
cites them  to  rebellion,  and  their  threaten-'^ 
ing  attitude  causes  alarm  to  our  citizens. 
Thus   the    delightful   prospect   of     Indian  ^ 
trouble  is  always  before  us,  and  in  conse- 
quence  our   fertile   lands   are   running   to 
waste  and  the  industries  of  the  town  par- 
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of  great  antiquity  of  the  object,  although  many  such  specimens  may  date 
from  the  last  century,  may  even  have  been  made  within  a  generation. 
Shell  beads  have  been  recovered  from  many  burials  in  the  area  east  of 
the  Mississippi;  many  of  these  are  undoubtedly  less  than  two  centuries 
old,  yet  they  would  be  classed  as  ''archeological  material*';  but  how 
would  the  *'real  archeologist"  classify  the  shell  beads  on  the  ''habit" 
and  ''  purse'*  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  articles  which  were  obtained 
in  Virginia  three  centuries  or  more  agoK 

The  questions  presented  by  Mr  Mooreliead  in  his  reply  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  treated  in  detail.\ 

I  see  no  reason  for  retracting  a  word  of  my  reView  of  Mr  Moorehead's 
book,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  regard  the  criticisms  of  his  work  as 
being  rather  mild.  I  reiterate  the  assertion  made  in  tKe  first  paragraph 
of  the  review  that  "the  pages  are  replete  with  inaccurate,  misleading 
statements,  rendering  the  work,  for  all  practical  purposes,  qi^te  value- 


ELL,    JR. 


Some  Shoshonean  Etymologies.— ''The  origin  of  the  term  Shoshoni 
appears  to  be  unknown.  It  apparently  is  not  a  Shoshoni  word,  and 
although  the  name  is  recognized  by  the  Shoshoni  as  applying  to  them- 
selves, it  probably  originated  among  some  other  tribe.**  (Handbook 
of  American  Indians;   Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  part  11,  p.  556.) 

Repeated   inquiries  among  the  northern  Paiute,  of  eastern  Oregon, 
with  whose  language  the  writer  is  familiar,  elicit  but  one  answer  as  to 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  Shoshoni.     It  is  a  Shoshonean  word, 
and  refers  to  the  method  of  dressing  the  hair  employed  by  the  Shoshoni 
in  former  times.     Captain  Clark,  in  his  work  on  the  I  ndian  Sign  Language 
says:  "The  manner  of  dressing  or  wearing  the  hair  in  former  years  usually 
determined  the  tribe,  the  style  in  each  being  different.**     Further  on,  in 
reference  to  the  sign  of  the  Sioux,  he  proceeds  to  say:  "To  denote  the 
Sioux  (other  than  the  Assinaboine  branch),  the  Gros  Ventres  of  the 
Prairie,  Blackfeet,  Flatheads,  and  some  other  tribes,  in  addition  to  above, 
bring  palms  of  extended  hands  against  top  of  head  and  move  them  down 
the  sides,  to  indicate  parting  the  hair  in  the  middle  and  combing  it 
down  over  the  sides  of  the  head.*'     According  to  the  Shoshoni,  the  Sioux 
"combed  their  hair  like  a  woman,*'  while  the  Shoshoni  roached  the  fore- 
lock and  rubbed  it  with  the  hand  until  it  presented  a  tangled,  curly 
appearance.     From   this  characteristic  arose  the   name   "tsos6ni,**   or 
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)uld  sever  the  limb.     A  little  after  this,  he  would  begin  to  unite  it,  and  putting 

hisVJiands  on  the  wounds,  these  would  instantly  become  healed.     They  said  that 

tntly  in  the  dance  he  appeared  among  them,  sometimes  in  the  dres/of  a 


womariv  at  others  in  that  of  a  man;  that  when  it  pleased  him  he  would/ take  a 
buhio,  oXhouse,  and  lifting  it  high,  after  a  little  he  would  come  down^^ith  it  in 
a  heavy  f\n.'  "    \ 

The  auttior  of  the  Stone  Age  evidently  accepts  this  as  fagt,  not  fiction, 
and  is  of  the  hfilief  that  '*this  man  represented  the  true  Sj^ne  Age  type." 
Therefore  to  tWis  type  of  man  he  must  attribute  the  mounds  and  earth- 
works, and  the  Various  objects  found  scattered  over/the  surface.  The 
stone  age  in  NortK  America  must  have  been  an  agi^  of  fable,  an  age  of 
mystery,  not  to  be  recognized  unless  there  was  a  diistinct  reference  to  the 
use  of  a  piece  of  stone.  Mr  Moorehead  has  probably  gained  his  **  clear 
perspective  of  the  past  in  this  country"  (vol.  i,  p.  4)  from  studying  the 
works  of  early  Spanish  v^riters.  // 

In  the  "Conclusions". (vol.  ii,  p.  348) /our  author  deplores  the  fact 
that  the  early  writers  "dici^^  not  give  us  more  detail  about  stone-age 
times."  But  we  find  where  l\e  states  (yol.  i,  p.  249)  that,  "entirely  too 
much  has  been  made  of  the  Vact  th^  chipped  implements  of  various 
kinds  have  been  seen  in  the  po^essjion  of  modern  Indians  the  past  two 
hundred  years."  Such  inconsiste^ies  as  these  are  characteristic  of  The 
Stone  Age  in  North  America,       / 

This  sentence  occurs  in  the/fast  pVagraph  of  Mr  Moorehead's  reply: 
"There  are  also  many  observations Nwhich  the  school  Mr  Bushnell 
represents  will  regard  askance,  because  that  school  sees  nothing  beyond 
the  culture  of  historic  Indians  in  America.X  Very  true.  "Many  obser- 
vations" appearing  in  the  Stone  Age  mightSwell  have  been  made  by  a 
pseudo-scientist  or  a  "real  archeologist"  oK several  generations  ago, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they  should^be  presented  in  any  work 
at  the  present  tim/.  As  yet  no  generally  accep^ble  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  pro/e  the  existence  of  so-called  paleoliXhic  man  in  America. 
No  human  remains  have  been  discovered  in  any  section  of  the  country 
that  exhibit  characteristics  differing  from  those  of  livinV  tribes.  Nothing 
has  ever  be^zJn  found  in  the  United  States,  either  on  or  otelow  the  surface, 
the  origin/of  which  could  not  be  justly  attributed  to  eMier  the  living 
tribes  0/  their  ancestors.  This  applies  to  all  earthworksVs  well  as  to 
small /bjects  of  stone,  etc.  Why,  then,  should  some  endeavor  to  draw 
a  sh2(Tp  distinction  between  archeology  and  ethnology  when  allied  to 
th^  study  of  the  arts  of  the  North  American  Indians?  The  mei^  fact 
tnat  an  object  is  made  of  stone  or  some  other  hard  material,  and  is  found 
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"curly-head,"  in  centre-distinction  to  the 
term  "ti?opatckwunidi ,"  "smooth-head,"  as 
the  -^ioux  were  sornrtiries  ctilled.     The 
dirivation   is  fron   tso ,   the  head,  end 
sdhi,   tan/7led,  or  curly.     The  Paiute  word 
for  curly-head  is  tsosonitukadi ,  which  is 
from  the  seme   stems  plus    the  pronominal- 


possessive  suffix  -tukadi. 

As   to   the  names  Ute  and  Paiute,  over 
which  there  has  been  much  discussion, 
Captain  Louey,  a  suo-chief  of  the  Oregon 
Paiute,   offers  an  explanation,  which  the 
writer  has  verified  thrcupji  other  infor- 
mants.'   He   says  that  the  mme  Ute   is 
derived  from   tiie  Shoshoneen  root  yu, 
meaninf^  like,   or  similar  to,   and   ta,   the 
first  personal  plural  pronoun,  and  is 


equivalent  to     like  us,"  or  "similar  to 
us."     The   term  Paiute   is   compounded  of 
pa,  water  and  yuta,   and  was  formerly 
applied  to  those   Indians  of  the  ^hoshonean 
stock  whose  home  was  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  ^rost  Salt  Lake.     The  Orepon  ohoshoneens 


7E5 


call  the  Ute  P^ikwftziming  ,   from  pakwf, 
fish,  and  tzimina ,  to  unjoint.     The  name 
arose   from  tho  habit  of   the  Ute  of  un joint- 
ing  the   vertebrae  of  the  fish   for  the 
purpose  of  me^^ing  beads. 

As  to  the  term  y u t a ,  while  its  moaning 
may  be  translated   into  i^nrli^h  bv  the 
In'^ien  as  "like  us,"  "similar  tc   us,"  the 
writer  is  of   the  opinion  that  the  real 
etymolopj  of   the  word  is   derivable  from 
the  root  yu,  meaning  like,   or  similar, 
and  the  >->hoshonean  pronominal  suffix  -ta, 
meaning  "the  one    .vho,"   the  equivalence 
being,  "the  one  who   is  like  (us)."     The 


ius   of  the   language  '.vculd  make  this 


gen 


the  more   probable  vievV 


The  Oregon  paiute  repudiate  the  name 
"Paiute,"  although  they  recognize   it  as 
applicable  to  those  Slioshoneans  who 
lived  near  Ureat  Salt  Lake,    and  who 

called  thnm selves  Paiyuta. 

W.   L.  MARSDFN. 
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SHOSHONMN  CLANS  &  MOIETIES 


B.  W.  Gifford,  Olans  &  Moieties  in  Southern 
California,  Univ.  Calif.  Pubs,  in  Am.  Arch.  &. 
Ethn..  Vol.  14,  pp.  177-214,  1918. 
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HCL>iIO!^.^:AN  (3LAr>  &  MOIETIES 


K.  v;.  Gifford,  Clans  &  Moietios  in  Southern 
California,  Univ.  Calif-  Tubs,  in  Am.  Arch.  ^ 
Kthn.,  Vol.  14.  pp.  177.214,  1918. 
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SNAKE  INDIANS. 


Asahel  Hunger,  in  his  diary  of  an  ©rer- 
land  trip  from  Ohio  to  Oregon,  came  in  contact 
with  "Snake  or  Shoshone  Indians'*  in  the 
neighborhood  of  old  Port  Hall,  Idaho. 

On  the  next  page  he  speaks  of  Ponack 
[Bannock]  and  Shoshone  at  Port  Hall.   The 
latter  name  he  here  spells  Shoushawnee* 

On  August  17  he  camped  on  Snake  River 
opposite  the  Shoots,  a  few  miles  aboTe 
Salmon  Palls,  and  mentions  that  the  Indians 


there  had  built  "three  houses  of  willows 


and  grass*** 

Diary  of  Asahel  Hunger  and  Wife, 
Oregon  Hist.  Soc.  Quart* ,  Vol.  8,  No. 
pp.  399,  400,  401,  Dec.  1907. 
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SHOSHONB  BANDS  IN  NORTHERN  NEVADA 


J.  H.  Holeman,  Indian  Agent  for  Utah, 

enumerates  and  names  various  "Shoshonee"  or 
''Snake"  bands  encountered  in  a  trip  made  by 
him  in  1853  from  Salt  Lake  westward.  He  men- 
tions the  band  in  Thousand  Spring  Valley  under 
Chief  Too-ke-mafi),  and  various  other  bands  along 


the  Humboldt.  An  important  report. 


iflLiL. 


^•■»^. 


airReport  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 


for  1853.  H,  Doc.  1,  33rd  Congress,  1st  Session, 


pages  443-447,  1854 


SNAKE  INDIANS  AT  SAIMON  FALLS  OP  SNAKI  KIVBR.  . 

IDAHO.  IN  1843 

»*The  Indians  take  immense  quantities  of 
Salmon  here,  itida.  they  cut  into  thin  slices, 
dry  in  the  Sun,  and  afterwards  pack  them  up 
in  grass  cases.     The  natives  along  Snake  River 
live  principally  upon  fish  and  roots,  and  are 
the  fattest,  most  depraved,  and  degraded 
creatures  anywhere  to  be  found  among  the  dregs 

% 

of  human  nature.     We  have  been  told  that  dur- 

ing  thB  Salmon  season  they  "become  as  fat  as 

penned  pigs,  and  in  the  winter  so  poor  and 

feeble  that  they  frequsntly  die  from  actual 

starvation."— Route  across  the  Rockv  Mountains     _ 
with  a  Description  of  Oregon  and  Califoniia,/|^6, 
Bv  Overton  Johnson  and  WmTH. Winter  LRe print  m 
Quarterly,  Oregon  Hist. Soc.,Vol.7,No. 1,92, 

March  1906.] 
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Maj.  Gen.  John  E,  Wool     in  a  letter 
to  Maj.   Pi.   I.   Raina,  dated  Vancouyer, 
Washington  Territory,  May  24.  1856, 
orders  him  to  "fit  out  an  expedition, 
for  a  cairtpaign  in  the  Snake  River 
country  among  the  We-hinnes  Indians, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  protection 
to  immigrants   'en  route*  to  Oregon 
and  California  from  the  Eastern  States, 
ajid  in  particular  to  brir^  to  justice 
the  Indians  of  the  tribe  who  murdered 
the  immigrants  last  season  at  or  near  - 
Fort  Boise." 


Maj. Gen.  John  E.  Wool.     Letter  on  file 
m  War  Dept.     xrnder  head  "Letters 
Received,  Adjutant  General" ,  1855 
P  56.  


Animal  names,  particularly  those  of 

/ 
mammals  w  in  KetanamookmM^,  Moheaneum,  and 


Maring 


These  @^^als5^closely  similar  to 
those  of  the  Kah-wp-sik  (of  Palm  Sprin 
and  the  Cahuilla  of  Cahuilla  Valley. 

Also,  many  names  are  similar  to  M 
—and  some,  though  rarely,  to  Ms^M.. 


.VKU.anftmnn-um  of  the  Serrano.  "Our  Desert 
Cahuilla".— Kroeher,  Handhook,  694. 


ptCTOGRAPHS 
WYOMING     INDIANS: 

CYialleryt     10th  Ann.Hept.Bur.Fth.for  18B8-89: 

illus.  pp. 128-130. 

Petroglyphs: 

A'lnd  Eiver  valley pp.J28-129. 

Little  Popo-Agie   p. 129. 

Eage  Creek,  noar  Fort  Tashakie pp • 129-1 30 ♦ 


P"I  C  T  0  G  3  A  B  H  S 


SHOSHONEAN  of  Oneida,  Idaho. 


G.LIallery  (from  drawings  by  G.K.Gilbert); 

10th  Ann. Kept .Bur. Eth.  for  1808-89;  77,   1893. 


-l:cl\eci  sticks  h^ 


W3. 


SHOSHONBS 


See  Kroeber,  Calif.  Kinship  iiiystems, 

« 

366-368,  Hay  1917. 


aHor^HONica 


3ee  Kroobor,  Calif.  Kinship  ^'j'-stomn, 
:36D-n68,  Way  1917, 


TOSOINTCHES  [TO- SI- WITCHES]  PIUTE  BAND 


The  Sa,  crajTiento  Union,  June  15,  1852, 
reports  an  Indian  attack  on  Captain 
Vifoodward's  party  bound  for  Salt  Lake 
and  savs: 

"He  left  the  city  November  last  [1851] 
with  the  Salt  Lake  mails  ...  By  infor- 
mation received  from  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Hall  it  appears  that  thej'"  were  again  at- 
tacked  at  the  Big  Caflon  by  a  party  of 

Indians  called  the  -Tosointches.  a  portion 
of  the  Pah  Utahs, "  [Capt.  Woodward  was 
mortally  wounded  but  succeeded  in  reaching 
Deep  Creek,  40  miles  from  the  Salt  Lake 
settlement,  and  about  300  miles  from  the 

spot  where  he  was  wounded.]  — SacrajTtento 
Union,  June  15,  1852. 


^i_>Wc^'  '^'^-'i.^xA 


Jules  Remy,  in  September  1855,  about 
five  days'  journey  west  of  the  western  edge  of 
Salt  Lake  desert,  met  three  Iridiar  hunters,  ©ne 


of  whom  wore  a  kind  of  helmet  made  of  the  head  of 
an  antelope,  with  its  horns. 

— Remy  k  Brenchley:  Journey  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,   I,  156,   1861.  ^ 


Jules  Reioy  states  that  the  Shoshones 


at  Haw's  Ranch,   in 


Nevada,  fiM  it 


necessary  to  use  stratagem  to  hunt  the  antelope. 
"The  hunter  wears  a  head  of  the  same  animal, 
decked  with  its  horns,  and  puts  on  some  red 
cloth;  attracted  by  curiosity  the  antelopa 
•  approaches  within  bow  or  gun  shot."  --Ibid,  128. 


SHOSHONES 


.  * 


Jules  Reray  states  that  in  September  1855 
he  camped  for  two  weeks  at  Haw»s  Ranch,  which 
was  about  30  miles  from  the  source  of  the 


Humboldt 


Shoshones,  the  habits  and  customs  of  whom  he 


>ngth!, 


-Remy  &  Brenchley:  Journey  to  G-reat  Salt 


•  Lak 


SOUTHERN 


IDAHO  k  EASTEBN  OREGON 


Col.  GeoiHo  Wright  in  a  letter  to  Lt,-Col. 
L.  ThonftS,  dated  Oregon  Dept, ,  Sept. 3, I860 
writes  as  follows: 

"The  marauding  bands  of  Snakes  have  been 
driven  fran  the  country  west  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  ....  The  principal  rendez- 
vous of  these  Indians  is  in  the  Salmon 
country  east  of  the  Snake  River, 
but  they  have  wandered  in  bands  over  the 
country  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and 
the  Cascades  infesting  the  debouches 
of  the  routes  of  immigration  into  the 
Walla  Walla  Valley  and  the  head  of 
the  Umatilla." 

Col.  Oeorge  Wright,  letter  to  Lt,-Col, 
L.  Thomas,  Sept.3,1860.     MS,  War 
Dept. ,   *01d  Files  Division',  I860, 


V^33-pp/f5ft 


^/l03>h 


one 


Shck 


)(/2lB-fY/^5^ 


^fjo^h 


oat 


Shci 


/ 


\ 


\ 


^^/l6 


4 


I 
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CEREMONY  OF  FISHING  SEASOIf 


SHOSHONES 


At  Salmon  Falls,  on  Snake  River,  Idaho, 
the  Shoshonee  have  a  salmon-fishery,   and  before 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  they  perform  a 


ceremony,  which  is  descrilbed.     — ^Remy  &  Brenchley 


Journey  to  CJreat  Salt  Dake  City,  '504,  note,,  1861. 


SHOSHONE  INDIANS 


C.  W.  Smith,  in  his  journal  of  an 
overland  journey  froir  His soufi  €o  California 
in  the  snaraner  of  1B50  (published  1920) 
mentions  meeting  "Snake  River  .Indians* 
at  Hams  Fork ,  June  21  (p. 58) ;  and 
"Snake  Indians"  at  Bear  River,  June  23 
(p. 60)  and  near  Fori  Neuf  River,  June  26 
(p. 62). 

Smith  also  states  that  the  little 
gray  "prairie  sc^uirrel"  which  is  common 
all  alor^  the  way  from  Fort  Laramie  to 
beyond  Soda  Springs,  is  shot  for  food 
by  the  Indians ,  pri  i  cipally  the  Snakes « — 

p.65. 


C,  W.  Smith,  Journal  of  a  Trip  to 
Calif,  in  the  summer  of  1650, 
pp.  58,  60,  62  &  65,  [1920]. 


3H0SH0NEE3 


Col.  George  Wright  in  a  letter  to 
L.  Thomas,  Assistant  Adjutant  (xeneral, 
dated  Port  Vancouver,  Oct, 10,  1860 
reports  an  attack  upon  a  party  of 
imnigfants  by  the  *lCountaiin  Snakes 
or  Bannocks*  in  the  vicinity  of 
Salmon  Falls  in  which  he  writes  as 
follows: 

"The  Snakes  (including  the  Root^dicegers . 
Mountain  Snakes.  Bajinocks  fcc), though 
composed  of  many  bands  who  wander 
over  the  wide  extent  of  country  in 

m 

the  southeast  quarter  of  the  department, 
ar©  not  fomidable  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers," 


Col.  George  Wright,  letter  to  L.Thomas, 
Asst.  Adj.  Genl. .  Oct.  10,1860.  MS. 
War  Dept. .    'Old  Files  Division/  I860, 


UtES  Aim  PICTES  OF  UTAH 


C.  L*  Christaraan.of  Moab,  Ut«h»  writer 
na  unior  d^\te  of  February  2,  1926s 
There  are  3  diYialone  Ct^ribe»]s 
Xite  or  0t«J3j— •Direllere  by  the  Sand  Hill 

Piutei--Of  Kanab  and  Klbab  (meaninR  Fin 

Timber  Hmm^JtSn).    Sane  now  in 
Son  Juan  Co*.  Utah* 


•Of  San'-'A  Clara  Creek  and 
IHTer. 


M^H- 


Extract  from  *The  American  Indian*  , 
Haines,  1885^ 

« 

Implements. 


"Mr,  Wyeth  speaking  of  the  Shoshone 
Indian,   says  that  the  utensils  originally  in 
use  were  wholly  of  stone,  clay,  bone  or  wood: 
pots,  bow  and  arrow,  knives,  graining  tools, 
awls,  root-diggers,   spears,  nets,  a  kind  of 
boat  or  raft,  the  pipe,  mats  for  shelter-, 
and  implonents  to  produce  fire."    [There 
follow    descriptions  of  most.]  p.  318 


laportant  nctUr  on  Sliotliow,  Safien^ 

Boasts,  mi  Tmil«t««^IIlM*  IiplirtTig 


^>  1  ♦; 


%(4«  472ji473»ld«l 


FOOD 


While  traveling  east  along  Humboldt 
ver,  about  4  days'  journey  from  Humboldt 
Lake,  inl August  1855,  Jules  Remy  states: 

"We  perceived  an  Indian  hut  on  an 
eminence.  As  we  rode  along  we  found  a  bundle 
O'f  live  locusts  tied  up  in  a  cloth.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  the  coram. ssariat  of  some  hunter;  for 
the  Indians,  like  the  islarders  of  Oceania, 
make  no  scruple  to  feed  upon  locusts." 

--Remy  &  Brenchley:  Journey  to»  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  I,  91,  1861. 


^ 


EOOT-DIGGER  INDIANS 


Described  by  Lt.  Mullan  as  living  on  Snake 
River,  and  being  probably  the  most  miserable  of 
all  Indian  tribes. 

It.  John  Mullan.  33d  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  H.Ex. 
Doc.  129,  p.  331,  1855.  ^ 


UTAWS  AND  SHOSHONES 


Samuel  Parker  in  his  Journal  of  an  Bxplor- 
ing  Tour  Beyond  the  Rooky  Mountains  in  1835- 
183^ states  on  arriving  at  the  rendezvous  in 
Green  River  Basin  on  August  12,  1835: 


"Here  were  assembled  many  Indians  "belong- 
ing to  four  different  nations;  the  Utaws,  Sho- 
shones,  Nez  Perces,  and  Flatheads,  who  were 
waiting  for  the  caravan,  to  exchange  furs, 
horses,  and  dressed  skins,  for  various  articles 
of  merchandise."  (  ^'^  U^fage  80,l?i|i] 


SHOSHONE 

Treaty  made  with    Eastei7i[Shoshoni,yju]j^_2^_1863. 

'Sho  shone 
Sho  shone  e 
Indian  Affairs;  Laws  and  Treaties,  Vol.  II   (Treaties), 
pp.  846-850,   1904^  territorial  limits  defined,  p.  849 

Treaty  made  with  Northwestern (Shoshoni) July  30,   1863 


Ifeid ,  pp.  850-851. 


Sho  shone  ei 


Treaty  with  Western (Shoshoni,!  Oct.  1,  1865. 


ySho  shone  e) 
Ibid,  pp.  851-853;  territorial  limits  defined,  p.  852. 


SMAKK  uhnim 


Montioned  l)y  Lt.  John  Muilnn  as  having: 

« 

carnped  on  ''MedJcino  Lodge  Hreek"  during  certain 
sousons  -vhile  hunting  buffalo. 


Lt.  John  Mullan.  33d  Cong.  1st  vSess., 
H.iix.  Joe.  ir:9,  XiG,   105S. 


3K03H01ISAN  K1M3HI?  oYSTSfB 


A,  L.  Kroobcr,  California  Kinship  Systems, 

Univ.  Calif.  Pubs,  in  Am.  Arch.  &  Ethn,,  7ol.  12. 

pp.  266-363,  1917. 


TERM  SHOSHO^^ES  ERROi^OUSLY  USED 
FOR  SIIAWNEES. 


The  Niles'  National  Register, 
Nov.  15,  1848  reprints  a  note  on 
Indian  tribes  from  the  National  Inteili- 


«    I     ■!    .    <»»  ^«a»T»».«i.. 


£encer, in  which  the  following  sentence 


occurs: 


"Of  the|mn3P  groups  into  v/hich  these 
tribes  have  been  divided,  the  4  most  ex- 
tensive ones,  lying  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  are  known  by  the  names  of 
Algonquin.  Dacotah.  Appalachian .  and 
Shoshonees  (Shawn^ea) . *  —Niles'  National 

Register  (from  National  Intelligencer). 
Vot.74,  p.  316,  Nov.  15.  1848. 


S  H  0  S  HOHI 


J.Moonea:;  Uth  Axm.Rept,Bur.lth.for  1892-93,  Part  2 

1896 , 


GhOBt  dance  A  lleealah  outbreak. pp» 701, 791-7 » 

805-818,894,920,926, 

Heoeptlori  Into  Mormon  churoh p. 790 

Affinity  with  Comanche p.  1043 

Hemes  for  other  trlhee,.... pp. 954 ,965. 1023, 1043, 

1048,1057 


Foraier  range  of  Shoshone  trihe  in  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Nevada  and  N.  Utah. outbid  m  "by 
Ft.  Hall  (Idaho)  Shoshone,  Mrs.  LeSuier; 
Snake  "plains  and  West  to  Malheur  and 
Harney  Lakes,  and  dn  hunting  excursions 
N  W  to  Columbia  River  at  Umatilla, and  to 
the  Dalles  and  Wallawalla. 

South  to  Bear  Bay  and  Salt  Lake  for 
ducks*  eggs. 

West   (or  S  W)  to  Pyramid  and  Winne- 
mucca  Lakes^jecl/^may  have  lived  there  regu- 
larly. . 

Probably  held  Oiwyhee,  McDermot^  and  Duck 

Valley. -^^^^v^-^. 


AMONG 


The  Shoshone  of  the  Round  Mountain  region 
in  Bouth-central  Nevada  have  the  following 

units  of  value: 

Of  highest  value,  isagle  feathers. 

Deer  skins, 
Babbi  t  skins . 


Of  next. 
Of  third, 


KBD-TAIL  HAUK 


The  Shoshone  Indians  oi  central  Nevada  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hound  Mountain  call  the  aed-Tiil 


gff\^Lnffh,kwin-nah 


and  Kwin'-nah  (or  Gwiii-ah).  meaning  a  large 

froB  the  habit  of  this  hawk  of  nesting  in  juniper 

trees,  which,  with  the  nut  pine/  ^  this  region 


'^AJrW^ 


% 


10RTIIARY  CUSTOMS 


Detailed  description  of  the  killing  ©f 


the  wife  of  a 


on  his  death isj^E^ Hjuv^^iJ^^ 
--Peniy  &  Brenchley:  Journey  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  I,  iai-132,  1861. 


X 


SHOSHO»E  POPOUTIOH   w^'S^l-^^     Y^^^ 


-it 


lilea*  Weekly  Register,  June  18 


publishes 


United 


'Snakes' 


20,000,  and  tribes  Mrest  of  the  Bocky 


000 


Register ,  Vol.  40,  p.  280 


1831* 


SHOSHONIAK  STOCK: 


4Uvt\v>-A 


PIGTOGIWPHS.--  GJtoller2.:^Bept.Bur.Eth.for  1882-83,  1886 


Idaho .    . .  pp .  24 ,  228-2Z0  ( i Hue . ) 

Nevada* •• •p*25i 

Utah.....  'p.2S0-23lUllTi9«) 

Wyoming. ..p. 24. 

Not  located. .. .p» 215-216. 


SHOSHOHBB 


Encanipraont  of  Washakie^s  tribe  in  Deer  Lodge 
Valley,  Montana,   in  1856.     About  6000  Indians  in 

25-27 


carap.     Scalp  dances. 

Winter  at  Jefferson  River,  Montana, 

i^uctcskin  miit,  immkrat  sKin  hat, 
moucasins  io  the  knees 

SV0at  baths 


37 
^36-37 
82-83 


Burial' customs;  P30\irning. 
Crow  war  oostiiiae' 

Entrails  of  ija^ehen  used  as  cure  for 
bloodpoiBonmg 


91-92 

98 


112 


E.  \l.  Wilson:  Among  the  Shoshones,  1910 


SHOSHOM  NM'Sa 


KLijali  Nicholas  Wilson,   in  his  hook 
Among  the  Shoshones,  uses  the  following    names 
for  present  geographical  places: 
Kohits,      small  stream,    southern  Idaho 
Piupa  Mver,   Snake  River,   southern  Idalio 
Paitapa,     Jefferson  River,  Montana 
So'gwobipa,  Missouri  River 
Tosaibi,   Soda  Springs,   SE  Idaho 

Titsapa,   river  not  far  from  Soda  Sprin 

&  said  to  empty  into  Great 
Salt  Lake     CBear  R  ?) 


Tobitapa,  Portneuf  River,   SE  Idaho 


; 


atipa,  Rock  Creek,  eastern  Idaho 
( Angat  itapa  "  "^ 

Tonobipa,  straarn  in  Idaho  ? 


21 


23 

37 
54 
78 


79 

80 


109 


Tibi  tsi  djant,  very  good  22 

Wudutsi  nia  baitisi  ke  kudjawaia.  Wudutsi. 

A  bear  has  killed  my  girl.  67 


kwoditsi,  antelope;  padahia,  elk;  kotea, 

buffalo, 
tibo,  -white  man 


93 
132 


Elijah  Nicholas  Wilson:  Among  the  Shoshones, 

1910 . 


R  0  0  T        DIGGERS 


(At  Big  Salmon  FallB,  Snake  River,  Idalio, 


AugTint  15,   1849.) 


Information  concerning  thoir  — 

Food; 

Lodgos  and  method  of  constniction; 

Phyoical  chaj-acters; 

Kntiraation  of  economic  valuos; 
Clothing. 


»   1 


— CroBs,  March  to  Oregon  in  1B49,  Sen. Ik. 
Doc.l,  'Mnt  Cong., 2d  Sess.,pp.l98-19a, 
1850. 


SHOSIIOKES 


^ 


) 


In  his  Report  t6  the  Coniraissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  Sept.  1858,  Jacob  Forney,  Supt.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  W.T. 
in  speaking  of  tiie  Shoshones  of  Utah  and  Wyoming  states: 

"There  is  no  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  Territory  with 
whom  I  have  any  acquanitance  that  have  been  so  much  dis- 
commoded by  the  introduction  of  a  white  population  as  the 
Sio-shio-  nes.  For  the  past  few  years  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  live  in  the  mountains,  (as  the  game  has  all  been 
driven  off  the  lowlands, )  wjiere  the  snow  »»  frequently  falls 
to  such  depths  as  to  be  destnictive  to  man  and  beast.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor 
from  the  introdtiction  of  a  white  populace,  I  cannot  learn 
that  they  have  ever  molested  any  of  our  citizens,  but,  on  the 


itrarj, 


(p. 562) 


Kept.  Commr.  Ind.  Affairs  for  1858,  p. 562,  1858 
Mess.  &  Docs.  H.R,  35th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  1858 
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POTTRRY  OF  THE  SNAKE  IMDI/f-S 


The  skill  of  the  Snake  Indians  in  making  pottery  excited  the 
admiration  of  Alexander  Koss,  v\rho  says  of  them: •They  .of  all  the 
tribes  west  of  the  [Rocky]  Mountains,  exhibit  the  best,  if  not  the 
only,  specimens  of  skill  as  potters,  in  making  various  kinds  of 
vessels  for  their  use  and  convenience.   Our  people  saw  kettles 
of  cylindical  form,  a  kind  of  jug,  and  our  old  fashioned  jars  of  gooc. 
size,  and  not  altogether  badly  turned  about  the  neck,  having  stoppers. 
These  jars  serve  to  carry  water  when  on  long  journeys  over  parched 
plains.  They  are  likewise  used  for  holding  fish,  oil,  and  grease, 
and  constitute  a  very  great  accomodation  for  domestic  purposes. 
These  vessels,  although  rude  and  without  gloss,  are  nevertheless  Si.ror' 


1 

strong  and  reflect  much  credit  on  Indian 
of  the  Far  West, vol. l.pp, 273-4, 1855. 


ingenuity"  .^^he 


Pur  Hunters 


Kj^->oJs)sXJ^ 


v^^ 


Jk>sXc 


"^^-^^  (fe-^Owvoft^cg<^  oJL    ^Jkj^^.Jkji^ 


^--^j^^l^A-i^' C  Q--- ^  ^^^^-'^^^ 


J^twN. 


^fc  wju  J^  fv.'-^  4fxXiS; 


U^'AH  Aim 


J.H.Holeman,  Indian  Agent  of  Utah  Territory,  in  his  report  date<l 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Sept. 25,  1852,  says  of  Shoshone  Indians  met  in 
Humboldt  Valley(nov/  in  State  of  Nevada): 

"They  seemed  to  be  very  poor,  and  unarmed,  except  with  the  bow 
and  arrow.   They  said  they  had  no  wish  to  be  at  war  with  the  whites, 
but  that  the  whites  were  always  at  war  with  them;  that  they  could  not 
hunt  or  fish  on  the  rivetjbut  the  whites  were  shooting  them;  that  the 
whites  v/ould  persuade  them.^o  their  camps,  professing  friendship, 
and  without  any  cause  or  offence  on  their  part,  would  shoot  them  down. 
This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  they  said,  was  sometimes  reven- 
ged by  the  Indians;  but  if  the  whites  would  let  them  alone,  they  wouU 
be  glad,  and  would  not  disturb  them  in  future.  "—House  Doc.l,  .'52d  Com,, 
2d  Session,, 441,  1852. 
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mmm  hut  and  pood  op  snake  indun 


On  Peb.  26,  1826,  Peter  Skene  Ogden  visited  a  hut 

of  SnalflB  Indians  on  the  barren  Snake  Plains  of  southwestern 
Idaho.     He  says: 

"On  our  travels  this  day  we  saw  a  Snake  Ind, 
His  hut  being  near  the  road,  curiosity  induced  me  to  enter. 
I  had  often  heard  these  wretches  subsisted  on  ants,  locusts 
ifis^sniall  fish,  not  larger  than  minnies,  £  I  wanted  to  find 
out  if  it  was  not  an  exaggeration  of  late  travelers,  but  to 
my  surprise,  I  found  it  was  the  case;  for  in  one  of  their 
dishes,  not  of  small  size,  was  filled  with  ants.     They  col- 
lected them  in  the  morning  early  before  the  thaw  commences. 

The  locusts  they  collect  in  Summer  $s tore  up  for  their 
Winter;  in  eating  they  give  the  preference  to  the  former, 
being  oily;  the  latter  not,  on  this  food  these  poor 
wretches  drag  out   fan  existence  for  nearly  4  months  of  the 


[354 


355 


r^- 


^i 


It  appeared  str8nge,^3Sc"the  only  reason  I  can  give  for  it  is 
the  poverty  of  this  country ^^ood,  that  few  or  no  children 
are  to  be  seen  among  them.     We  have  seen  upwards  of  30 
families  &only  3  children  among  them."— The  Peter  Skene  Ogden 

Journals,  Quarterly,  Oregon  Hist.  Soc.,Vol.lO,  No. 4, pp. 354-355, 

Dec.  1909. 


PORT  HALL  AND  IZmi  RESERVATION  ORDERS.   IDAHO 


Rept.Comm.Ind.Affrs  for  1878,  250-251.  1878. 


. « 


450  SH03H0NSS  AT  L'MI  AGENCY  IN  IDAHO 


Rept.Comm.Ind.Affrs.  for  1876,  210,  1876. 
Ibid. for  1878,  284.  1878. 


WESTERN  NEVABA  PIUTES  IN  1852. 
In  the  summer  of  1852  J.H.Holeman,  Indian  Agent  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah,  made  an  overland  trip  to  Carson  Valley,  now  in  Western 
Nevada.  In  his  report  on  this  trip  he  says: 

"I  found  the  Indians  on  Carson  River  laboring  under  the  same 
difficulties  with  the  Shoshonies.   I  visited  a  village  of  the  Pi-utah 
tribe,  numbering  about  350,  located  some  15  miles  from  the  river  in 
the  mountains,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  them  and  their  chiefs.   I 
found  them  very  friendly.   They  also  expressed  great  anxiety  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  whites.   They  said  they  had  never  distur- 
bed the  whites  or  their  property  until  until  the  whites  commenced  kil- 
ling them,  and  robbing  them  of  their  horses,  &c.;  that  they  had  sub- 
mitted for  a  long  time,  butjfinding  that  the  whites  continued  to  harass 
them,  they  determined  to  retaliate.   They  said  they  had  killed  as 
many  whites  as  the  whites  had  killed  Indians,  and  taken  as  many  horses 
from  the  whites  as  the  whites  had  had  taken  from  them,  and  no  more. 
They  were  now  satisfied,  and  if  the  whites  would  let  them  alone,  they 
would  let  the  whites  alone,  and  their  hearts  would  be  glad. . "--House 
Doc.l,  52d  Congress,  2d  Session,  Part  1,  441,  1852. 
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J.J.  Benjamin,  describing  his  trip  from  California  to 


St.  I/)uiSjj^  writes  as  follows  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  snow-clad 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Carson  Sink: 

"They  belong  to  the  Sasson  tribe  of  Indians ,  which  is  very 
numerous  and  celebrated  by  reason  of  its  war-like  characteristics 
and  bravery.  The  tribal  territory  extends  as  far  as  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory,  and  further  north  to  the  Snake  River.  The 
tribe  is  subdivided  into  several  smaller  tribes,  each  of  which 
possesses  its  own  chief,  but  the  whole  tribe  has  also  a  head  chief. 


who 


on  the  Snake  River,  for  which  reason  the  tribe  is  also 


sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Snake  Indiam.  They  are 
tall,  slight  and  powerfully  built  and  they  adopt  a  proud  attitude 
toward  other  Indians,  who  are  filled  with  fright  at  the  bare  men- 
tion of  their  name.  Their  most  frequent  enemies  are  the  Apatehis , 


or 


Pajutis: 


11  three  groups  belong  to  the  most 


formidable  Indian  tribes,  for  they  are  so  numerous  and  brave  that 
they  cannot  be  held  within  bounds,  in  addition  to  which  they 
freely  violate  any  compacts  or  peace  contracts  which  they  may 
conclude  with  the  Government." 


(J.J.  Benjamin,  *Drei  Jahre  in  Ame rika, 185 9-1862. *  Hannover, 
lIl,pt,2-,36,  1862.) 


Ute   and  Paiute   Indians  Visited  hy  Major  J,  W.   Powell  and  d.  W. 

Ingalls    in  1873. 
Paiutes   of  Utah. 


Tribe. 


Locality^ 


Popjilation. 


Kwi-Turi^pus 
Pa-ru-guns 


Un-ka-pa  Nu-kuints- 
Pa-spi-kai- 


Vicinlty  of  Beaver 


Vicinity  of  Parawan 


Vicinity  of  Cedar 


vats 


Vicinity  of  Toqixerville 


Un-ka-ka-ni-guts 


Long  Valjey- 


Pa-gii-its 


Kai-vav-wits 
U-ai-Nu-ints^ 


Pa-gu  Lake 


Vicinity  6f  Kanab 


Vicinity  of   Saint  George — 


Paiutes   of  Nbrthern  Arizona. 


•t^^umm-^^mi^mmm^tm^^mm^l^mtimm 


f," 


U-in-kah-ets 
Slii-vwits — 


U-in-lca-ret  Mountains 


Shi-vwits  Plateau- 


Kwai-an-ti-3cwok-ets East  of  Colorado  River 


Paiutes  of  Southerii  Nevada, 


40 


182 


62 


X^H 


Sau-won-ti-ats Mo-a-pa  Valley 

Mo-a-pa-ri-ats "      * 


Nau-wan- a- t at s 


Pln-ti-ats 


Pa-roorat'-pai-ats 

I  -chu-  ar''-n.iin-pa,t  s 
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92 


64 


60 
47 


35 


35 
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U-tum-pai-ats 

Pa-ran- i- gut a 


Tsou-wa^-ra-itB 
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Nu-a-gim-tits 


Pa-ga-its 


Kwi-en-go-mats 


Mo-vwl^-ats 


No-gwats 


Md-a-pa  Valley 


Pa-ran- i- gut  Valley 


Meadow  Valley 


Las  Vegas 


Vicinity  of  Colville 


Indian  Spring- 


Cottonwood  Island- 


Vicinity  of  Potosi 


Pajy'oom-patB Pa-room  Spring' 


) 
) 
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46 


171 
155 


Paiutes  of  Southeast  California* 


Mo-quats 


Kingston  Mountain- 


Ho-kwaits 


Vicinity  of  Ivanspaw 


Tim-pa-dhau-wa-got-sits-    Providence  Mountain 


Kau-yai -chits 


Ya-gats 


Ash  Meadows 


Annagoza- 


TJtes  of  Utah. 


TJ- in- tats 


Seuv-a-rits 


San-pits 


Ko-sun-ats 


/  ... 


T  im-pa-na-  gat  s 


Tim-pai-a-vats 

Pi-ka-kwa^-na-rats 


Uinta  Reservation- 
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194 


144 


36 


76 


49 

25 
32 
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Pah-vants 


Un-ka-gar-its 


Pah^vants   of  Utah. 


^»-  ••«•.»«■ 


Corn  Creek' 


Go-si  Utes  of  Utah. 


!■   Il»ll  ■  < 


Skull  Valley 


Pi-er'-ru-i-ats Deep  Creek 


Pa-ga-yu-ats 


Otter  Creek 


Tu-wur-ints 


Snake  Creek' 


134 


149 


T 


107 
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Go- si  Utes  of  Nevada. 


To-ro-un-to-go-ats Egan  Canon 


Northwestern  Shoslionee©  of  Southern  Idaho, 


Cache  Valley 
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Goose  Creek 


Bear  Lake 


Western  Shoshones  of  Nevada. 


Pa-gan-tso 


Ruby  Valley' 


Kai-da-toi-alD-ie 


Vicinity  of  Hamilton 


"  Halleck 


"  Elko 
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"  Mineral  Hill 


60 
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Kai-da-toi-a'b-ieX'==*i^J—     Vicinity  of  Palisade 56 

"    •»  Carlin 82 

Na-ga-ie Ro"bison  District ) 

)      60 

Spring  Valley ) 

yicinity  of  Duckwater 60 

"White  River  Valley 80 

Pi-at-tui-aT3-"be Belmont  and  vicinity 116 

Hot  Creek 22 

Big  Smoky  Valley 25 

Vicinity  of  Morey  District  24      j;  a 

Vicinity  of  Pish  Lake 62      "^ 

Ha-hae-go Reese  River  Valley&'i**^ ) 

,         fi)            530 
Vicinity  of  Austin-AA-^^*^) 

To-na-wits-o-wa "  "  Battle  Mountain(tc»4)l94  XJ^JLatoU 

",         •»  Unionrville— {3<;a^]   175       »^  " 
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SHOSHONEES.— This  genus  of  tribes  possess  the  Rocky 
Mountains.     They  appear,  as  far  as  history  extends,  to  have 
held  its  heights  and  passes  from  the  sources  of  the  Missouri, 
in  latitude  about  44®,  to  the  southern  rim  of  the  Great  Salt 
Basin.     Their  own  traditions  represent  them  to  hare  liyed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sastatchewine,  from  which  they  were  driven  by 
the  Blackfeet..  They  occupy  the  Lewis  fork  of  the  Columbia 
river,  as  far  down  as  lattitude  about  44®  30* .     It  is  clearly 
apparent,  that  they  were  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,— in  the  territory  of  Utah,— and  in  the  plains  and 
hill-country  of  Texaa;  but  it  can,  by  no  means,  be  affirmed 
that  these  tribes  h«wi  their  present  positions  at  the  date  we 
assign  to  our  chart,  three  centuries  ago;  while  the  consider- 
ation of  this  subject  is  oomiected,  and  would  inevitably  re- 
quire the  classification  of  the  newly-annexed  tribes  of  the 
United  States  on  its  southern  and  western  boundary.     It  appears. 


from 


ies,  that  they  are  the  same  people  as  the  Comanches 


of  Texas.  West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a  tribe  of  them,  called 
Bonacks,  or  Root-diggers,  extends  into  California.  Their  * 

track  of  migration  appears  to  have  been  south,,  branching,  into 
California,  and  southeast  into  Texas. 

— H.R.  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes  of  U 
Pt.  2,  pp. 37-38,  1847. 
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December  4,  1936 


Dr.  C,  Hart  Merriam 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Merriam: 

Mrp.  Wetherlll  is  here  in  the  hospital  end  I 
am  taking  it  on  myself  to  answer  your  letter  to  her* 

In  the  Ech  Cliffs  section  there  are  only  two 
families  left.  It's  kno\m  as  the  Seheighs  band*  I  do  not 
know  the  number  that  is  left. 

In  Piute  Canyon  and  Navaho  Mountain  sections  there 
are  about  twenty  full -blood  Piutes  left. 

Around  Kayenta  there  are  no  full-bloods.  In  1918 
when  the  Flu  hit  this  section  quite  a  few  Piutes  died  and 
what  were  left  moved  to  Alan  Canyon  in  the  Blue  Mountains. 
You  can  get  a  line  on  them  through  Supt.  Black,  Bland ing. 


Utah. 


In  1918  there  were  86  of  the  Piutes  in  what  is 


known  as  Pahute  strip,  a  section  of  landing  along  the  San 
Juan  between  the  San  Juan  and  Colorado  Rivers  and  the  Arizo- 


na line. 


All  these  Piutes  back  over  the  Arizona  line,  Piute 


Canyon  Jind  iilcho  Cliffs  Piutes  lived  mostly  in  Arizona  except 
when  they  lived  with  their  relatives  at  Oljato  and  the  San 


Juan. 


All  the  Piutes  south  of  the.  San  Juan  and  the  Colo- 


rado Hivers  arc  fast  becominp,  Navajos.  Most  of  the  men  now 

are  married  to  Navajo  squaws.  There  are  quite  a  few  descendants 


k 


of  the  Piute  slaves  left  all  through  this  section.  The 
slaves  usually  Navajos. 

In  another  generation  you  will  be  able  to  call  all 
these  Piutes  Navajos  as  they  are  changing  fast. 

The  Alan  Canyon  Piutes  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  , 
the  Utes,  with  very  little  Navajo  blood. 


Hoping  I  have  given  you  the  information  you  want 


I  am« 


Yours  truly, 


John  Wetherill 
(Kayenta,  Arizona) 


J0.lt2.4.-ci^tvw. 


^ 


2022  Bancroft  Way 
Berkeley,  California 


r 


SHOSHONE  INDI/il^ 


FORT  BOISE, 1252 


Hon.  Henry  J,  Coke,  an  Er^lishm&n  who  crossed  the  country 
from  St.  Louis  to  California  in  1850,  in  his  diary  of  the 
journey,  published  in  1852,  writes  as  follows  about  the  Snake 

r 

Indians  from  information  obtained  from  Craigie,  the  proprietor 


of  Fort  Boise. 


^ 


"Of  all  the  Indian  tribes  the  Shothouc,  or  Snake  Tribe,  is    [275] 
probably  the  most  numerous.  It  formerly  occupied  the  v/hole  of 
that  vast  territory  lying  between  the  Hocky  and  the  Blue  Moun- 
tciins,  and  extending  northward  to  the  lower  fork  of  the 
Columbia,  srid  t  >  the  south  as  far  as  the  basin  of  the  Great  Salt 


iJi 


Lake.  Formerly  the  Shothoucs  were  as  powerful  as  they  were 

m 

numerous:  but  the  inroads  of  the  Crows,  the  Blackfeet,  and  the 
daring  tribes  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rooky  Mountains;  the 
immigration  of  the  white  men  through  their  country  to  the  mines 
of  California,  and  to  the  supposed  riches  of  Oregon;  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  buffalo,  once  innumerable  in  the  rich  valleys 
of  Bear  River  and  the  Colerado ,  have  all  combined  to  degenerate 
the  nation.  Wor  vjio.   one  unase  havs  been  relinquiai  ed.  for  the 
less  manly  pursuits  of  fiphing  and  pilferir^.  Roots  and  other 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil  are  substituted  for  buffalo 
meat,  and  in  the  winter  tim.e  their  means  of  susten^mce  are  so 
precarious  that  the  people  £TG   often  conpelled  to  eat  their  own 


i/- 


^»«ni>i«»<aM 


[Evidently  tj-pcgraphical   errors, as  spelling  on  p.  294.   is 
Shothone8._, 


Coke  2 


children,  in  order  to  avoid  starvation. 


[275] 


The  men  are  diminutive  in  stature,  and  both  sexes  are  rer'itrk-[27c] 
ably  coarse- featured;  and* generally  speaking,  the  Snake  Indiana 
are  much  afflicted  with  consun:ption,  .  ...  The  cholera. and 
other  epiderricB,  disseminated  by  the  whites,  have  also  made 
their  ravages  amongst  this,  in  comnon  with  nearly  all  the  other. 
^lorth  American  tribes.  •  .  .  ,  " 

r.  Their  mode  of  dressing  the  salmion  is  simple  and  good.  They 
take  out  all  the  bones  and  the  greater  part  of  the  flesh;  then 
stretch  the  skin  on  crossed  stickf  and  broil  it  over  a  slow 
fire.  By  this  process  the  flavour  is  preserved,  and  the  super- 
fluous richness  prot  rid  of.  " 


"Shothohes*  —  mentioned  twice  on  p.  294. 

^'^WX.i'    ^^^®'  ^^^*^  0^^'^  *'^^e  Rocky  Mountains  to  Crecron  and 
California,  pp,  275-277,  294,  1852. 


[277] 


DISTRIBUTION  09  CSRTilH  SHOSHONSAN  TBIBS3 

*  -  ' 

(xeneral  Hiram  M.  Chittenden  in  Toltune  2  of  his  important 
work  entitled  Tha  AmAr^Qan  ftir  Trade  of  the  Far  Weat|haB  a  good 

» 

deal  to  saj  aheut  a  numher  of  Indian  tril>eB  encountered  hj  the 
Far  Traders.  From  these  are  gleaned  the  following  memoranda  re- 
lating  to  the  early  distribution  of  some  of  the  Shoshonean  tribes: 


'.IL4; 


COUAN 
Formerly  confederated  with  the  eastern  Shoshones  Vut  moTod 

southeast  on  to  the  plains  lAiere  their  territory  was  south  of 
the  Arkansas  Birer  in  parts  of  idiat  are  now  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 


New  Hezioo.  (page  880) 


SHOSHONBS  OH  SNAKES 


"The  tribe  dwelt  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  Talleys  of 
Green  and  Snake  rivers  and  the  northern  portion  ef  Bear  rirer 
▼alley."  (page  884) 


BANNOCKS 


"The  countiy  of  the  Bannocks  was  the  territory  between  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  Snake  river »  and  it  lay  athwart  both  the 
Oregon  and  California  Trails.**  (page  686) 


PAI-DTBS  OR  BOOT  DIGGl 


■AZii 


**They  dwelt  in  that  desolate  waste  to  the  west  and  south  of 


2 

Gr«at  Salt  Lak«,  idiere  nature  has  dealt  with  a  more  niggardly 
hand  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  conntiy***  (page  886) 

UTiHS 
**The  Utahs  dwelt  north  of  the  Maya  jo  country  in  the  ralleys 
of  Green  and  Grand  rirers.  The  crest  of  the  Wasatch  range  on 
the  west  and  the  Uintah  mountains  en  the  north  denoted  the  lim- 
its of  their  country  in  those  directions.**  (page  887) 


TUKUiBIKA  OH  SHSBFSATIB3 


**The  only  tribe  of  Indians  ever  known  to  hare  regularly 
dwelt  within  any  part  of  that  singular  region  which  is  now 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park***    (page  888) 


SKOSHOIISS 


Mythology. 


Bancroft,  Native  Races,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  157,  1875. 
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SHOSHONEE  OR  SNAKE  INDIANS 


Joseph  Lane,  Govemor  and  'Si-oflicio  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs, 'Oregon  Territory,  in  a  letter  to  the  'Office 
01  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  of  Oregon  Territory, 
dated  October  22,,  1849,  and  published  in  the  Congressional 


paragraph 


made 


by  Robert  Newell,  Sub- Indian  Agent  in  Oregon  and  a  mountaineer 
and  trapper  from  1829-1839.— 


\^xsm 


•■) 


west  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  from  the  sumit  of  these  mountains, 
north  along  Wind  river  mountains  to  Henry's  Fork,  down  Henry's 
Fork  to  the  mouth  of  Lewis  or  Snake  River,  down  the  same  to 
about  40  miles  below  Fort  Hall,  thence  southerly  to  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  thence  easterly  to  the  sumniit,  by  way  of  the  head 
waters  of  Bear  River.     These  Indians  are  divided  into  small 
bands,  and  are  to  be  found  scattered  in  the  mountains,  and  are 
called  Cis^ers.     They  are  not  hostile,  and  are  poor  and  miser- 
able.    Small  bands  of  this  tribe  are  scattered  from  the  head- 
waters of  Snake  River  to  the  Grand  Round  —  a  distance  of  400 
or  500  miles.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  their  exact 

number.     The  main  band  nmibera  about  700.     The  total  number 
of  the  entire  tribe  is  about  2000,     They  subsist  principally 
\^P5?.£^3h    roots,  grass,  seed,  8tc. ,  thej^  have  a  few  horses,  are 
indifferently  amed,  are  well  disposed  tomrds  the  whites,  and 
kil  1  but  little  r***"*" 


Message  of  the  President  (transmittir^  reports  and  correspondence 
on  California  and  Oregon).  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.   52,  31st  Gong:.  1st 
Sees.,  vol.   13  (No.   561   ,  p.. 169,  May  1850. 


PLATEAU  BRAIICH  OF  SHOSHOIIEAII  FAHIILY. 

According  to  Kroebor:  The  Plateau  Branch  "reaches  from  the 
Columbia  on  the  north  to  the  Colorado  on  the  Bouth,  and  extends 
over  the  Rockies  on  the  east  and  over  the  Sierras  into  the  great 
valley  of  California  on  the  west.   All  the  dialects  knov/n  from 
this  branch  belong  to  three  well  marked  groups  between  which,  as 
yet,  but  few  connecting  dialects  have  been  found.   The  distribu- 
tion  of  these  groups  is  as  follows. 

The  Ute-Chemehuevi  group  includes  the  Ute  of  Utah  and  Colorado, 
the  Paiute  of  southern  Nevada  but  not  those  of  northwestern  Nevada, 
the  Chemehuevi  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mohave  on  the  Colorado  river, 
the  Kawaiisu  in  the  Tehachapi  mountains,  and  at  least  certain  of 

Tt. 

the  people  called  Bannock.       Rou^jhly  speaking  it  is  the  southemost 
of  the  three  Plateau  groups. 

The  Shoshoni-Comanche  group  includes  the  Shoshoni  of  eastern 
Idaho,  northv/estem  UtaJi,   and  northeastern  Nevada,   those  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  now  in  V/yoming,   and  the  Comanche.       This  group 
is  the  most  northeasterly  of  the  three  constituting  the  Plateau 
branch. 

The  Mono-PaviotiiO  group  includes;     the  Shoshoneans  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  north  of  Kern  river,  most  of  whom  are 
generally  knov/n  as  Monachi  or  Mono;     the  people  of  Owens  Valley, 
east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  who  have  been  called  both  Monachi  and 
Paiute;     the  so-called  Paiute,  Powell's  Paviotso,   of  Walker  river 
and  apparently  all  northwestern  Nevada;     the  ^hoshoneans  of  eastern 
Oregon,   called  both  Snake  and  Paiute;     and  probably  certain  of 
the  Bannock  or  other  Indians  of  Idaho.       The  Panamint  Indians  c^ 
the  Death  Valley  region  in  California  belong  probably  either  to 


this  group  or  the  Ute-Chernohuevi.       The  Mono-Paviotso  group  is 
situated  v/est  of  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  and  Shoshoni-Comanche  groups." 


Kroeber,  Univ.   Calif.  Puhs:     Arch.  &  Eth. ,  vol.  4,  pp  97-98,1907. 


The  first  approximately  correct  recognition  of  tiie  relations  of 
'  the  niBierous  tribes  of  Siioshonean  stock  in  trie  western  United  States 
IS  tnat  given  by  Kroeber  in  a  paper  entitled  'Shoshonean  Dialects  of 
California' ,  1907.  Tv/o  years  later  the  infonuation  t^ere  rciven  was 
corrected  and  augmented  in  the  introductory  part  of  a  paper  on  *  The 
Bannock  and  Siioshoni  Lanrn .aires '    (Ani.  inthropolofrist,   .XI,   266-277,    1909) 

The  confusion  into  which  one   is  led  by  having  no  inLermediate 
groups  of  definite   rank  between  stock  and  tribe   is  well   illustrated  in 
ti:e   opening  para.T:raph  of  Kroeber' s  paper  on  '  Shoshonean  Dialects  of 
California.',  where  he  starts  off  by  saying  ".The  Shoslionean  Indian  lin- 
guistic family  —-is  one  of  the  great  stocks  of  North  America,   even 
j(ithout  being  united  with  Piman  and  ^^ahuatl  into  the  still  lar/?er  IJto- 
Aztekan  family".       Thus  in  the  sarne  sentence   the  sa/ne  tern,   family,   is 
employed  in  2  widely  different  senses,   beinp'  applied  to  groups  of  a- 
vowedly  unequal  vtilue— the  one  actually  including  the  other.       The 
Ethnologist's  habit  of  using  family  a.nd  stock  as  sirnonymous  deprives 
him  of  a  reedy  means  of  expressing  difference^  ^  rank,   while  his  lack 
of  terms  for  categories  of  intermediate  rank  betveen  stock  and  tribe 


leavQs  iiim  ir.  liopeless  confusion.       Krosber's  studies  led  liirn  to  re- 
mark:   "TLe  Shoalionean  family  may  ba  stcated  to  consist  of  four  princi- 
.     pal  brandies  of  very  uieq^ml  territorial  extentiand  importance.       Some 
of  these  branches  must  be   subdivided.       There  are  thus  eight  principal 
dialectic  groups  in  the  family.     These  divisions  are  the  Pueblo  branch; 
the  Plateau  branch,   comprising  the  Ute-Chemehu.evi,   the  Bhos.honi-Co- 


mancxie,   and  the  Mono-Paviotso  ■ -roups;   the  Kern  river  brancii;   and  the 
Southern  California  branch,   consisting  of  tlie  Serrano,   the  Gabrielino, 
and  the  Luiseno-Galiuilla  groups." 


While  he   thus  clearly  discerned  the  major  features  of  the   inter- 


r 


relations  of  the  Shoshonean  tr i be s, -^  hi^sH^^t-ef -training  as-..u-fet^^ 
ist^revented  him  from  pr3sent.i%  his  knowledge/rn  the   fonrrof  a  graph- 


ic classification*,  -i 


I;  '  I  "       I  ^ 


^    .  """t;-    A4.^       yf  ^^     cs^p^^s....^ .     -,  C^^j^ 


^^....^....foccc^  ^  i.^^-Tzj:xr  k  X..;l-..3. 


>Jtr. 


^<v^ 


X^^\x 
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PIUTE  TRIBES  OF  EASTERII  CALIFORNIA  MB  WESTERN  NEVADA  IN  1870 

Franklin  CampboUl,  in  a  report  from  Walker  River  Indian  Reserve, 
states  (Jul  l*^ano)- 

"The  custom  of  designating  the  different  bands  of  Pah-Utes  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  some  article  of  food  not  common  in  other 


localities:  Ocki  signifies  trout;  toy,  tule,  &c. 

The  Ocki  Pah-Utes  are  the  m.ost  numerous  of  all  the  Pah-Ute  bands. 
They  are  located  on  V/alker  River  and  Lake,  and  the  m.ountains  adjacent 
thereto.   Fish  and  pine  nuts  constitute  their  chCief  items  of  food. 
During  the  spring  m^onths  they  gather  upon  the  Walker  River  for  a 
season  of  enjoyment  and  fishing.   Their  numbers  on  that  occasion 
often  reach  12000  to  15000,  including  Indians  from  Cannon  Lake  and 
Mono  Lake. 

[The  Ocki  Pah-Utes  themselves  number  780.3 
The  Cozabv  Pah-Utes  number  300  and  range  from  Mono  Lake  east 
to  Smoky  Valley.  .  .  . 

The  Petenegowat  Pah-ntes,  150  in  all, range  in  Esmeralda  County. 


Tox 


Cannon  Lakes  and  in  the  mountains  eastward  Churchill  County. 
In  Report  Commr.  Indian  Affairs  for  1870,  112-113,  1870. 
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PAYUTES  OF  SOUTHERN  NEVADA  kW  EASTERN  CALIFORNIA 


Dr,  Oscar  Loew,  when  a  membar  of  the  Wheeler  Erpedition  in  1875, 


visited  a  number  of  Indians  along  the  Oolor^o  River  in  southern  Nevada, 


and  others  in  various  parts  of  eastern  and  southern  California, 


6 


not  atteniptir^  a  classification  of  the  tribes,  he  collected  vocabularies 
and  published  inf  orrnation  of  importance  concerning  certain  dialectic 
differences  and  resemblances  not  previously  knorni  and  still  commonly 
overlooked.  The  ' Payut es *  he  separated  into  two  divisions,  which  he 


called  Southern  and  Western, 


f 


The 


tes  he  found  on  the  Colorauio  River  at  Stones 


Ferry,  El  Dorado  Canyon,  and  Cottonwood  Island  (at  which  latter  locality 
he  obtained  a  vocabulary  of  350  words).  He  adds  that  their  language 
"is  nearly  identical"  with  that  of  the  Chemhuevis,  who  live  on  the 
Colorado  River  near  the  mouth  of  Bill  Williams  River. 


jtija^  he  found  in  Inyo  and  [extreme  southern] 


Mono  counties  —referring  doubtless  to  the  Monache  of  Owens  Valley. 

^e  ascertained  further  that  the  dialect  spoken  at  Aurora  in 

4 

western  Nevada  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  others.  This  is 

correct,  the  Indians  of  the  Aurora  region  being  the  same  as  the  nearby 
Mono  Lake  Piutes  —the  southernmost  band  of  the  Northern  Piute  tribe. 

Bept.  [Wheeler]  Survey,  West  of  lOOth  Meridian  for  1876, 
Appendix  JJ,  323,  1876. 
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Major  Edward  McGarry,  in  a  letter  dated  Camp  Douglas »  Utah,  Octo-    I 

ber  31,  1862,  says:  I 

"On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  we  took  up  the  line  of  march,  on  the  I 

route  designated,  and  arrived  at  (iravelly  rord^on  the  fifth,  without,,  U^^  I 

having  discovered  any  Indians.  Here,  on  the  seventh,  I  sent  Captain  U*^^  I 

Smith  and  Lieutenant  Darwin  Chase  with  a  party  of  men  down  the  river,  I 

and  Lieutenant  George  D.  Conrad  up  the  south  side  of  the  Humboldt,  with  I 

instructions  to  scour  the  country  for  hostile  Indians  or  guerrillas,  and  I 

to  report  to  me,  at  a  place  designated,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Httn-  | 

boldt,  where  i  encamped  on  the  ninth  with  the  balance  of  the  commal(Kl.  I 

This  evening  (the  ninth)  some  of  the  command  enticed  into  camp  three  I 

Indians;  two  of  them  were  armed  with  rifles,  and  the  other  with  bow  and  J 

arrows.  I  immediately  ordered  their  arms  taken  from  them,  and  placed  I 
them  under  a  guard,  intending  to  retain  them  until  the  arrival  of  my 
interpreter,  who  was  with  the  detachment  under  Lieutenant  Conrad.  A 
short  time  after  their  arrest  the  Indians  made  an  attempt  t©  obtain 

their  arms  and,  having  succeeded,  they  resisted  the  guard  and  broke  and 
ran  a  short  distance;  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  guard  and  crippled.  Fear- 
ing that  they  would  escape  and  not  wishing  to  hazard  the  lives  of  my  men 

t      I 
•  I 

in  recapturing  them  alive,  I  ordered  the  guard  to  fire,  and  they  were     ' 
killed  on  the  spot.  Here,  on  the  tenth,  Captain  Smith  joined  the  com- 
mand, and  reported  that  he  had  received  no  information,  nor  had  he  seen 
any  signs  of  guerrillas  or  hostile  Indians. 

On  the  eleventh  I  proceeded  on  the  march,  having  sent  out  the  offi- 
cers of  the  command  with  instructions  that  if  Indians  were  found  to 
bring  them  into  camp.  Captain  Smith  having  been  sent  in  advance,  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  when  he  came  upon  a  party 
of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  Indians,  who  were  armed  with  rifles,  bows    | 
and  arrows.  He  surrounded  them  and  took  from  them  their  arms.  Imme- 
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diat«ly  after,  the  Indians  attempted  to  escape  by  Jumping  into  the  river. 
They  were  fired  upon  and  nine  of  them  killed.  On  the  same  day  Lieutenant 
Conrad  and  party  brought  into  camp  three  Indians  and  an  Indian  child. 
Captain  Smith  returned  in  the  evening  with  two  squaws.  Next  day,  the 
twelfth,  Captain  McLean  returned,  bringing  in  one  Indian  and  a  squaw. 
Same  day  Lieutenant  Clark  returned  with  one  Indian;  another  mdian  was 
captured  during  the  evening.  The  next  day,  the  thirteenth,  I  told  two 
of  the  Indians,  through  the  interpreter,  that  if  they  would  go  and  bring 
in  Indians  who  were  engaged  in  the  massacre  of  emigrants  I  would  release 
them,  but  that  if  they  did  not  return  that  night  I  would  kill  all  the 
Indians  I  held  as  prisoners  in  camp.  The  next  morning,  the  fourteenth, 
hearing  nothing  from  the  Indians  I  had  sent  out  the  day  previous,  I  put 


to  death  four  of  those  remaining,  and  released  the  squaws  and  child,  tel 


ling  thera  that  we  were  sent  there  to  punish  Indians  who  wife  engaged  in 
the  massacre  of  emigrants,  and  instructed  them  to  tell  all  the  ipdians 
that  if  they  did  not  desist  from  killing  emigrants  that  I  woultl  return 
there  next  summer  and  destroy  them.  On  the  next  day,  the  thirteenth,  I 
sent  Lieutenants  Chase  and  Conrad  with  a  detachment  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Humboldt,  with  instructions  as  before.  They  came  upon  a  party 
of  Indians  encamped  in  the  mountains,  armed  with  rifles,  bows  and  arrolfti.  ; 
They  were  surrounded  and  their  arms  taken  from  them.  The  Indians,  attemp- 
ting to  escape,  were  fired  upon,  vAien  eight  of  their  number  were  killed|i^ 
The  balance  of  the  route  no  traces  of  Indians  were  seen."— Record 

Calif.  Men>ar  of  Rebellion.  1861-1867,  by  Richard  H.  Orton, 

Adjutant-General  of  California,  p. 171-^,  1890. 


SHOSHOIJI  INDIANS    GLol-VtvU; 


V>v^ 


The  Pacific  Tourist,  a  transcontinental  guide  book  puTs- 
lished  in  1876,  states  that  there  was  a  5hP shone  Indian 
village  just  below  the  town  of  Palisade,  Nevada,  and  gives 
the  following  description  of  this  village  and  other  notes 
on  the  Shoshones: 

■^Shoshone  Indian  Village.  .  .  A  dozen  or  so  tents,   [p. 18-2] 
discolored  with  smoke  and  besmeared  with  dirt  and  grease, 
revealing  from  six  to  ten  squalid  beings  covered  with  ver- 
min, filth  and  rags,  is  not  calculated  to  create  a  pleasing 
impression,  or  awaken  imaginary  flights  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Between  Ogden  and  Battle  Mountain,  the  Indians  now 
seen  on  the  line  of  the  road  are  mostly  ShPShon^S'  Their 
reservation  proper,  for  this  part  of  the  country,  is  at 
Carlin,  but  very  few  of  them  are  on  it.  For  some  reason, 
best  known  to  themselves,  they  prefer  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves rather  than  receive  the  small  annual  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  government  for  their  npintenance.   They  are 
all  inveterate  gamblers,  and  a  group  of  squaws  will  sit  on 
the  ground  for  hours,  around  a  blanket  stretched  out,  and 
throw  sticks.  There  are  usually  five  of  these  flat  sticks, 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  one  side  of  which  is 
colored  slightly.  Each  one  has  a  rock,  a  piece  of  coal, 
or  some  other  hard  substance  by  her  side,  and  slightly  in- 
clined toward  the  blanket.  She  will  then  gather  the  sticks 
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in  her  hand  and  throiiv  them  upon  this  rock  so  thet  they  will 

y 

bound  on  to  the  "blanket,  and  the  point  of  the  game  seems  to 
he,  which  side  of  the  sticks,  the  colored  or  plain,  comes 
up  in  falling.   It  seems  to  he  a  perfect  game  of  chance, 
and  the  one  who  throws  so  that  the  sticks  all  fell  colored 
side  up,  seems  to  have  some  advantage  in  the  game.  There 
is  said  to  be  some  improvement  in  their  methods  of  living 
during  the  last  fifteen  years;  some  of  them  have  been  em- 
ployed on  ranches ,  and  some  of  the  squaws  are  employed  in 
doing  the  plainest  kinds  of  housework;  the  children  and 
younger  members  of  the  tribe  are  most  all  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  English  language,  and  all,  so  far  as  they  are 
able,  are  gradually  adopting  the  civilized  customs  of  dress, 
etc.,  though  they  invariably,  thus  far,  paint  their  faces." 


[A  picture  of  a  "Shoshone  Indian  Village"  is  given  on 


page  162.] 


• 


The  Pacific  Tourist,  182,  1876. 


Il^TDIM  POOD 


Fremont* 5  2d  Expedition 


August  2,  1843  .-"^ork  of  Laramie  River,  lat .  41®  45*  59*"  Wyoming* 
^At  this  place  T  iDecame  first  acquainted  with  the  y  amp  ah  C  r*  /a  t^  ^  ^n 
(anethum  grave o len g, )  which  I  found  our  Snake  woman  engaged  in  digging 
in  the  low  timbered  bottom  of  the  creek.  Among  the  Indians  along 
the  Rocky  mountains ,  and  more  particularly  among  the  Shoshonee  or 
Snake  Indians,  in  whose  territory  it  is  very  abundant,  this  is  con- 
sidered  the  best  among  the  roots  used  for  food.   To  us,  it  was  an 
interesting  plant — a  little  link  between  the  savage  and  civilized 
life*  Here,  among  the  Indians,  its  root  is  a  coiamon  article  of  food, 
which  they  take  pleasure  in  offering  to  strange rsj  while  --ttr  us,  in 
a  considerable  portion  of  America  and  Europe,  the  seeds  are  used  to 
flavor  soup.   It  grows  more  abundantly,  and  in  greater  luxuriance,  on 
one  of  the  neighboring  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  than  in  any  other 
part  of  this  regionj  and  on  that  stream,  to  which  the  Snakes  are 
accustomed  to  resort  every  year  to  procure  a  supply  of  their  favorite 
plant,  they  have  bestowed  the  name  of  Y  amp  ah  river.** 


Fremont's  Expl.  E3q)d.  to  Oregon  &   JTorth  California,  124,  1845. 
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(SNAKE  INDIANS) 


Lewis  &  Clark  Bxpedltion 
On. 


August  13,  1805.- 


'e^yftJi^ 


Lewis  says;   ••Here  we  were  seated  on  green  boughs  and  the  skins 
of  Antelopes*   one  of  the  warriors  then  pulled  up  the  grass  in  the 
center  of  the  lodge  forming  a  smal[l}  circle  of  about  2  feet  in  diaua- 
eter  the  chief  next  produced  his  pipe  and  natire  tobacco  and  began  a 
long  cerimony  of  the  pipe  when  we  were  re^Lueated  to  take  of[fl  our 
mockersons,  the  Chief  haring  preTiously  taken  off  his  as  well  as  all 
the  warriors  present,   this  we  complyed  withj  the  Chief  then  lit  his 
pipe  at  the  fire  kindled  in  this  little  magic  circle,  and  standing  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  circle  uttered  a  speach  of  sereral  minutes  in 
length  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  pointed  the  stem  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  hearens  first  begining  at  the  Bast  and  ending 
with  the  North,  he  now  presented  the  pipe  to  me  as  if  desirous  that 
I  should  smoke,  but  when  I  reached  my  hand  to  receiye  it,  he  drew  it 
back  and  repeated  the  same  c[e]remony  three  times,  after  which  he 
pointed  the  stem  first  to  the.  hearens  then  to  the  center  of  the 
magic  circle  smoked  himself  with  three  whif s  and  held  the  pipe  untill 
I  took  as  many  as  I  thought  proper;  he  then  held  it  to  each  of  the 
white  persons  and  then  gare  it  to  be  consumed  by  his  warriors. •• 


Original  Jeurnals  af  Lewis  &  Clark,  Thwaites  Bd.,  II;341,  1904. 


IITDIAN  mSt  (SNAKE   IKDIAITS) 


Lewis  &   Clark  Expedition 


August  13,  1805  •- 


tailed  Door  Croekt 


Lewis  says:   •Here  v?e  were  seated  on  green  boughs  and  the  skins 
of  Antelopes •   one  of  the  warriors  then  pulled  up  the  grass  in  the 
center  of  the  lodge  forming  a  smal[l]  circle  of  about  2  feet  in  diaua- 
eter  the  chief  next  produced  his  pipe  and  natire  tobacco  and  began  a 
long  cerimony  of  the  pipe  when  we  were  reiuested  to  take  of^f]  our 
mockersons,  the  Chief  haying  preTiously  taken  off  his  aa  well  aa  all 
the  warriors  present*   this  we  complyed  withj  the  Chief  then  lit  his 
pipe  at  the  fire  kindled  in  this  little  magic  circle,  and  standing  on 
the  opjJosite  side  of  the  circle  uttered  a  speach  of  several  minutes  in 
length  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  pointed  the  stem  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  hearens  first  begining  at  the  East  and  ending 
with  the  North*  he  now  presented  the  pipe  to  me  as  if  desirous  that 
T  should  smoke,  but  when  I  reached  my  hand  to  receire  it,  he  drew  it 
back  and  repeated  the  same  c[e]remony  three  times,  after  which  he 
pointed  the  stem  first  to  the  hearens  then  to  the  center  of  the 
magic  circle  smoked  himself  with  three  whifs  and  held  the  pipe  untill 
I  took  as  many  as  I  thought  proper;  he  then  held  it  to  each  of  the 
white  persons  and  then  gare  it  to  be  consumed  by  his  vtrarriors*" 
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Premonts  2d  Expedition 
August  23,  1843.-B«.0lV  ^sVM^\' \IaXle,M  vSE^ 

"In  about  an  hour's  travel  *re  met  several  Sh^shonee  Indians, 
who  informed  us  that  they  belonged  to  a  large  village  which  had 
just  come  into  the  valley  from  the  mountain  to  the  .vestward,  where 
they  had  been  hunting  antelope  and  gathering  service  berries.  Glad 
at  the  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  their  villages,  and  in  the  hop* 
of  purchasing  from  them  a  few  horses,  I  turned  immediately  off  int» 
the  plain  towards  their  encampment,  which  was  situated  on  a  small 
stream  near  the  river, 

W«  had  approached  within  something  more  than  a  mile  of  the 
village,  when  suddenly  a  single  horseman  emerged  from  it  at  full 
speed,  followed  loy   another,  and  another,  in  rapid  succesaioni  and 
then  party  after  party  poured  into  the  plain,  until,  when  the  fore- 
mast rider  reached  us,  all  the  whole  intervening  plain  was  occupied 
by  a  mass  of  horsemen,  which  came  charging  down  upon  us  with  guns 
and  naked  swords,  lances,  and  bows  and  arrows — Indians  entirely 
naked,  and  warriors  fully  dressed  for  war,  with  the  long  red 
streamers  of  their  war  bonnets  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground — all 
mingled  together  in  the  bravery  of  savage  warfare.  They  had  been 
thrown  into  a  sudden  tumult  by  the  appearance  of  our  flag,  which, 
among  these  people,  is  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  hostility;  it  being 

usually  borne  by  the  Sioux,  and  the  neighboring  mountain  Indians, 
when  they  come  here  to  warj  and  we  had  accordingly  been  mistaken 
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f«r  a  body  of  their  •nemiea.  A  f«w  \fford3  from  the  chief  quieted 
the  excitement;  and  the  whole  band,  increasing  every  moment  in 
number,  escorted  us  to  their  encampment,  where  the  chief  pointed  eut 
a  place  for  us  to  encamp,  near  his  own  ledge,  and  made  imevrn  our 
purpese  in  visiting  the  village.  In  a  very  short  time  we  purchased 
eight  horses,  for  which  we  gave  in  exchange  blankets,  red  and  blue 
cleth,  beads,  knives,  and  tobacco,  and  the  usual  articles  of 
Indian  traffic.   We  obtained  from  them  also  a  considerable  quan- 
tity ef  berries  of  different  kinds,  sunong  which  service  berries  were 
the  most  abundant;  and  several  kinds  of  roots  and  seeds,  which 
we  could  eat  with  pleasure,  as  any  kind  of  vegetable  food  was 
gratifying  to  us.   I  ate  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  koeyah.  or 
tobacco  root.  (Valeriana  edulis.)  the  principal  edible  root  among 
the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  upper  waters  of  the  streams  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  mountains.   It  has  a  very  strong  and  remarkably 
peculiar  taste  and  odor,  which  I  can  compare  to  no  other  vegetable 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  which  to  some  persons  is  extremely 
offensive.   It  was  characteri^^ed  by  Mr.  Preuss  as  the  most  horrid 
food  he  had  ever  put  in  his  mouth;  and  when,  in  the  evening,  one 
of  the  chiefs  sent  his  wife  to  me  with  a  portion  which  3he  had 
prepared  as  a  delicacy  to  regale  us,  the  odor  immediately  drove 
him  out  of  the  lodge;  and  frequently  afterwards  he  used  to  beg 
that  when  those  who  liked  it  had  taken  what  they  desired,  it  might 
be  sent  away.   T%  ethers,  however,  the  taste  is  rather  an  agreeable 
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•ne,  and  I  was  afterwards  always  glad  when  it  formed  an  additien 
te  our  scanty  meals.  It  is  full  ef  nutriment;  and  in  its  unprepared 
state  13  said  by  the  Indians  te  have  very  strong  peisenous  quali- 
ties, ef  which  it  is  deprived  hy  a  peculiar  precess,  being  baked 
in  the  ground  fer  about  two  days.** 


Premonts  Bxple  Expd.  te  Oregon  &  TTerth  California,  134-135,  1845 
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Premonts  2d  Expedition 
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August  26,  1843  .-Right  bank  Bear  river  below  Beer.Sprin 
••Crossing  a  point  of  ridge  which  makes  in  to  the  river,  we  fell 
upon  it  again  before  sunset,  and  encaaiped  on  the  right  bani^,  opposite 
to  the  encampment  of  three  lodges  of  Snake  Indians*   They  visited 
us  during  the  evening,  and  we  obtained  from  them  a  small  q.uantity 
of  roots  of  different  kinds,  in  exchange  for  goods.  Among  them  was 
sweet  root  of  very  pleasant  flavor,  having  somewhat  the  taste  of 
preserved  quince.  My  endeavors  to  become  acquainted  with  the  plants 
which  furnish  to  the  Indians  a  portion  of  their  support  were  only 
gradually  successful,  and  after  long  and  persevering  attention^  and 
even  after  obtaining,  I  did  not  succeed  in  perserving  them  until 
they  could  be  satisfactorily  detenained.   In  this  portion  of  the 
journey,  I  found  this  particular  root  cut  up  into  such  small  pieces, 
that  it  was  only  to  be  identified  by  its  taste,  when  the  bulb  was 
met  with  in  perfect  form  among  the  Indians  lower  down  on  the 


Columbia,  among  whom  it  is  the  highly  celebrated  kamas 


s.^MSs 


Premonts  Expl.  Expd.    to  Oregon  &  North   California,    140,    1845. 


**It  was  long  afterwards,    on   our  return   through  Upper   California,    that 
I   found   the  plant   itself   in  bloom,    which  I   supposed  the   kamas  root, 
(camassia  esculenta.)      The   root   diet  had  a  rather  mournful   effect  at 
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the  commencement,  and  one  of  the  calves  was  killed  this  evening  for 
food.   The  animals  fared  well  on  rushes. •• 
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August  29,  1845 •- 


af  Great 


Snake  River. 


We  had  now  entered  a  country  inhabited  by  these  people;  and 
as  in  the  course  of  our  voyage  we  shall  frequently  meet  with  them 
in  various  stages  of  existence,  it  will  be  well  to  inform  you  that, 
scattered  over  the  great  region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
south  of  the  Great  Snake  river,  are  numerous  Indians  whose  subsis- 
tence is  almost  solely  derived  from  roots  and  seeds,  and  such  small 
animft.18  as- chance  and  great  good  fortune  sometimes  bring  within 
their  reach  •   They  are  miserably  poor,  anued  only  with  bows  and  arrows, 
#r  clubs;  and,  as  the  country  they  inhabit  is  almost  destitute  of 
game,  they  have  no  means  of  obtaining  better  arms.   In  the  northern 
part  of  the  region  just  mentioned,  they  live  generally  in  solitary 
families;  and  farther  to  the  south,  they  are  gathered  together  in 
villages.   Those  who  live  together  in  villages,  strengthened  by 
association,  are  In  exclusive  possession  of  the  mo rev  genial  and  richer 
parts  of  the  country;  while  the  others  are  driven  to  the  ruder 
mountains,  and  to  the  more  inhospitable  parts  of  the  country.   But 
by  simply  observing,  in  accompanying  us  along  our  road,  you  will  be- 
come  better  acquainted  with  these  people  than  we  could  make  you  in 
any  other  than  a  very  long  description,  and  you  will  find  them  worthy 
of  your  interest. 

Roots,  seeds,  and  grass,  every   vegetable  that  affords  any 
nourishment,  and  every  living  animal  thing,  insect  or  worm,  they 
eat.  Nearly  approaching  to  the  lower  animal  creation,  their  sole 
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employment   is   t»  tbtain  food;    and  tkey  are   constantly  eccupied  in 
a   strug£,le    to    support   existence." 


Premonts  Expl.  Expd.    to  Oregon  &  Nortk   California,   142,    1845 
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Premonts  2(i  Expedition 

1843  .-Roseaux  River  Vallejr^ear  lat .  41o  59*  31"  k) 
"Among  the  roots  we  obtained  here,  I  could  distinguish  only 


August  30, 


five  or  six  different  kinds;  and  the  supply. of  the  Indians  whom 
we  met  consisted  principally  of  yampah,  ( ane thum .  graveolens,) 
tobacco  root,  (Valeriana, )  and  a  large  root  of  a  species  of  thistle, 
(circium  Virginianum, )  which  now  is  occasionally  abundant,  and  is 
a  very  agreeably  flavored  vegetable." 


Premonts  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  146,  1845 • 
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August  30,    1843  .-Roseaux  Valley^a±g.at .   42°   14  ♦    22 


".) 


••A  number  of  Indians  came  iimnediately  over  to  visit  us,  and 
several  men  were  sent  to  the  village  with  goods,  tobacco,  knives, 
cloth,  vermilion,  and  the  usual  trinkets^  to  exchange  for  provisions. 
But  they  had  no  game  of  any  kind;  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
any  roots  from  them,  as  they  were  miserably  poor,  and  had  but  little 
to  spare  from  their  winter  stock  of  provisions*   Several  of  the 
Indians  drew  aside  their  blankets,  showing  me  their  lean  and  bony 
figures;  and  I  would  not  any  longer  tempt  them  with  a  display  of 
our  merchandise  to  part  with  their  wretched  subsistence ^  when  they 
gave  as  a  reason  that  it  would  expose  them  to  temporary  starvation*** 


Premonts  Expl*  Bxpd*  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  143,  1845# 
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Premonts  2d  Expedition 


August  30,  1843  .-•] 
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••A  great  portion  of  the  region  inhabited  by  this  nation  formerly 
abounded  in  gamej  the  buffalo  ranging  about  in  herds,  as  we  had 
found  them  on  the  eastern  waters,  and  the  plains  dotted  with  scattered 
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bands  of  antelope;  but  so  rapidly  have  they  disappeared  within  a 
few  years,  that  now,  as  we  journeyed  along,  an  occasional  buffalo 
skull  and  a  few  wild  antelope  were  all  that  remained  of  the  abundance 
which  had  covered  the  country  with  animal  life. 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  buffalo  is  disappearing 
from  our  territories  will  not  appear  surprising  when  we  remember  the 
great  scale  on  which  their  destruction  is  yearly  carried  on.  With 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  business  of  the  American  trading  posts 
is  carried  on  in  their  skins;  every  year  the  Indian  villages  make 
new  lodges,  for  which  the  skin  of  the  buffalo  furnishes  the  material; 
and  in  that  portion  of  the  country  where  they  are  still  found,  the 
Indians  derive  their  entire  support  from  them,  and  slaughter  them 
with  a  thoughtless  and  abominable  extravagance.  Like  the  Indians 
themselves,  they  have  been  a  characteristic  of  the  Great  West;  and 
as,  like  them,  they  are  visibly  diminishing,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  throw  a  glance  backward  through  the  last  twenty  years,  and  give 
some  account  of  their  former  distribution  through  the  country,  and 
the  limit  of  their  western  range. 

The  information  is  derived  principally  from  Mr.  Pitzpatrick, 
supported  by  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the 
country.  Our  knowledge  does  not  go  farther  back  than  the  spring  of 
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1824,  at  which  time  the  buffalo  were  spread  in  immenae  numbers  over 
the  Green  river  and  Bear  river  valleys,  and  through  all  the  country 
lying  betw3en  the  Colorado,  or  Green  river  of  the  gulf  of  California, 
and  Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia  river;  the  meridian  of  5'ort  Hall 
then  forming  the  ^vedtern  limit  of  their  range.  The  buffalo  then 
remained  for  many  years  in  that  country,  and  frequently  moved  down 
the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Fishing  falls.  Beloff  this  point  they  never  descended  in  any  numbers. 


About  the  year  1834  or  1835  they  began  to  diminish  very  rapidly,  and 
continued  to  decrease  until  1638  or  1640,  when,  with  the  country  we 
have  just  described,  they  entirely  abandoned  all  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  north  of  Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia.  At  that  time,  the 
Flat-head  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  finding  their  buffalo  on  the 
heads  of  Salmon  river,  and  other  streams  of  the  Columbia;  but  now 
they  never  meet  with  them  farther  west  than  the  three  forks  of  the 
Missouri  or  the  plains  of  the  Yellowstone  river. 

In  th8  course  of  our  journey  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  buffalo 
have  not  so  entirely  abandoned  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  in  the 
Rocky-mountain  region  south  of  the  Sweet  Water,  as  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Great  Pass.   This  partial  distribution  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  great  pastoral  beauty  of  that  country,  which  bears 
marks  of  having  long  been  one  of  their  favorite  haunts,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  white  hunters  have  more  frequented  the  northern  than 
the  southern  region--it  being  north  of  the  South  Pass  that  the  hunters, 
trappers,  and  traders,  have  had  their  rendei^vous  for  many  years  past; 
and  from  that  section  also  the  greater  portion  of  the  beaver  and 
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rich  furs  were  taken,  although  alwa/3  the  moat  dangerous  as  well  as 
the  mo3t  profitable  hunting  ground. 

In  that  region  lying  between  the  Green  or  Colorado  river  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  over  the  Yampah,  Kooyah,  White. 


iWii^iifMi  mH 


and  Grand  rivers--all  of  v/hich  are  the  waters  of  the  Colorado — the 
buffalo  never  extended  so  far  to  the  westward  as  they  did  on  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia;  and  only  in  one  or  two  instances  have  they 
been  known  to  descend  as  far  west  as  the  mouth  of  White  river.  In 
travelling  through  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  obser- 
vation readily  led  me  to  the  impression  that  the  buffalo  had,  for  the 
first    time,    crossed  that   range    to    the   waters  of   the  Pacific   only  a 

ft* 

few  years  prior  to  the  period  we  are  considering;  and  in  this  opinion 
I  am  sustained  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  the  older  trappers  in  that 
country.   In  the  region  w^st  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  we  never  meet 
with  any  of  the  ancient  vestiges  which,  throughout  all  the  country 
lying  upon  their  eastern  waters,  are  found  in  the  great  highways, 
continuous  for  hundreds  of  miles,  always  several  inches  and  sometimes 
several  feet  in  depth,  vifhich  the  buffalo  have  made  in  crossing  from 
one  river  to  another,  or  in  traversing  the  mountain  ranges.  The 
Snake  Indians,  more  particularly  those  low  down  upon  Lewis's  fork, 
have  always  been  very  grateful  to  the  American  trappers,  for  the 
great  kindness  (as  they  fre  luently  expressed  it)  which  they  did  to 
them,  in  driving  the  buffalo  so  low  down  the  Columbia  river. 

The  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  buffalo  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  their  extraordinary  diminution,  will  be 
made  clearly  evident  from  the  following  statement:  At  any  time  be- 
tween the  years  1824  and  1836,  a  traveller  might  start  from  any  given 
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point  south  or  north  in  the  Rocky  mountain  range,  journeying  by  the 
most  direct  route  to  the  Missouri  river;  and,  during  the  whole  dis- 
tance, his  road  would  be  always  among  large  bands  of  buffalo,  which 
would  never  be  out  of  his  view  until  he  arrived  almost  within  sight 
of  the  abodes  of  civilization. 

At  this  'time^  the'  buffalo  occupy  but  a  very  limited  space ^ 
principally  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  RocJ^y  mountains,  sometimes 

ft 

extending  at   their   southern  extremity   to   a  considerable   distance    into 
the   plains  between   the  Platte   and  Arkansas  rivers,    and  along   the 

eastern  frontier  of  Nejv  Mexico   as  far   south  as  Texas. 

The   following  statement,    which   I  owe   to   the   kindness  of  Mr* 

Sanford,    a  partner  in  the  American  Pur*  Company,   will  further  illustrate 

this   subject,    by  extensive   knowledge • acquired  during   several  years 

of   travel   through   the   region   inhabited  by  the  'buffalo; 

••The    total   amount   of   robes  annually  traded  by  ourselves  and  others 
will  not    oe   found  to   differ  much  from  the   following   statement: 


American  !Pur  Company- 
Hudson's   Bay  Company- 


All  other   companies,    probably 


70,000 
10,000 
10,000 


Making  a  total  of 


90,000 


as   an  average    annual  return  for  the   eight   or  ten  years. 


"In   the   northwest,    the   Hudson's  Bay  Company  purchase  from  the 
Indians    but  a  very   small  number-- their   only  market   being  Canada,    to 
which   the    cost   of   transportation  nearly  equals   the   produce   of   the 
fursj    and  it   is   only  within   a  very  recent  period   that    they  have   re*- 
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ceived  buffalo  robes  in  trade j  and  out  of  the  great  number  of  buffalo 
annually  killed  throughout  the  extensive  regions  inhabited  by  the 
Canianches  and  other  kindred  tribes,  no  robes  whatever  are  furnished 
for  trade.  During  only  four  months  of  the  year,  (from  ITovember  until 
March,)  the  skins  are  good  for  dressing;  those  obtained  in  the  re- 
maining eight  months  being  valueless  to  traders;  and  the  hides  of 
bulls  are  never  taken  off  or  dressed  as  robes  at  any  season.  Probably 
not  more  than  one- third  of  the  skins  are  taken  from  the  animals 
killed,  even  when  they  are  in  good  season,  the  labor  of  preparing 
and  dressing  the  robes  being  very  great;  and  it  is  seldom  that  a 
lodge  trades  more  than  twenty  skins  in  a  year.   It  is  during  the 
summer  months,  and  in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  that  the  greatest 
number  of  buffalo  are  killed,  and  yet  at  this  time  a  skin  is  never 
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taken  for  the  purpose  of  trade." 


Prom  these  data,  which  are  certainly  limited,  and  decidedly  with- 
in bounds,  the  reader  is  left  to  draw  his  ojvn  inference  of  the  im- 
mense numbers  annually  killed. 

In  1842,  I  found  the  Sioux  Indians  of  the  Upper  Platte  deiao-ntes, 

as  their  French  traders  e3q)res3ed  it,  with  the  failure  of  the  buffalo; 

and  in  the  following  year,  large  villages  from  the  Upper  Missouri 

came  over  to  the  mountains  at  the  heads  of  the  Platte,  in  search  of 

them.   The  rapidly  progressive  failure  of  their  principal  and  almost 

their  only  means  of  subsistence  has  created  great  alarm  among  them;  and 
at  this  time  there  are  only  two  modes  presented  to  th^m.  by  which 
they  see  a  good  prospect  for  escaping  starvation:  one^is**to  rob  the 

settlements  along  the  frontier  of  the  states;  and  the  other  is  to 
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form  a  league  between  the  various  tribes  of  the  Sioux  nation,  the 
Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes,  and  make  vvar  against  the  Crovv  ration,  in 
order  to  take  from  them  their  country,  v^hich  is  now  the  best  buffalo 


II 


country  in  the  west. 


Premonts  Expl.  Expd*  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  143-146,  1845 
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Premonts  2i  Expedition 

September  1,    1843  .-Bear  River  above  mouth  of  Roseauxi^  near 
Utah-Idaho   boundary. 

••As  we  were    stealing   quietly  do  Am   the    stream^    trying  in  vain 
to   get  a   shot   at   a   strange   large   bird  that    ^as   numerous  among   the 
willows,   but   very   shy,   we    came   unexpectedly  upon   several  families 
of  Root  Diggers t    who   were   encamped  among   the   rushes  on   the   shore, 
and   appeared  very  busy  about   several  weirs  or  nets   which  had  been 
rudely  made   of   canes  and  rushes  for   the  purpose   of  catching  fish. 
They  jvere  very  much  startled  at  our  appearance,    but  we   soon  estab- 
lished an  acciuaintance;    and  finding  that   they  had   some   roots,    I 
promised   to    send  some  men  with  goods   to    trade   with   them.      They  had 
the  usual  very  large  heads,    remarkable   among  the  Digger   tribe,   with 
matted  hair,    and  W3re   almost  entirely  naicedj    looking  very  poor  and 
miserable,    as   if   their  lives  had  been  spent  in  the   rushes  where    they 
were,   beyond   which  they  seemed  to  have   very  little  knowledge   of  any 
thing.     Prom  the  few  words  we  could  comprehend,    their  language  was 

« 

that  of  the   Snake   Indians." 


Fremont's  Bxpl.  Bxpd.   to  Oregon  &  Horth  California,    148,    1845. 
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Premonts  2d  Expedition 


September  7,    1843 .-Great   Salt  Lake. 

Ti'remont   reached  Great   Salt  Lake   by  way  of  Bear  River   September 
6,    1843,    and  immediately  prepared   to   explore    it  by  means  of  a  rubber 
boat  he   had  brought   along.     Uext   day,    finding   that  he  had  more  men 
than  provisions  he    sent  part   of  his  men   back.     He   says: 

"The  provisions  which  Carson  had  brought   with  him  being  now 
exhausted,    and  our   stock  reduced   to   a  small  quantity  of   roots,   I 
determined  to  retain  with  me   only  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for    the 
execution  of  our   designj    and  accordingly   seven  were    sent    back  to 
Port  Hall,   under   the   guidance   of  Francois  Lajeunesse,    who,   having 
been  for  many  years   a   trapper  in   the    country,    was   considered  an  ex- 
perienced mountaineer.     Though  they  were  provided  with  good  horses, 

( ■ 

and  the  road  was  a  remarkably  plain  one  of  only  four  days'  journey 
for  a  horseman ^  they  became  bewildered,  (as  we  afterwards  learned,) 
and,  losing  their  way,  wandered  about  the  country  in  parties  of  one  or 
two,  reaching  the  fort  about  a  week  afterwards •   Some  straggled  in  of 
themselves,  and  the  others  were  brought  in  by  Indians  who  had  picked 
them  up  on  Snake  river,  iabout  sixty  miles  below  the  fort,  travelling 
along  the  emigrant  road  in  full  march  for  the  Lower  Columbia.  The 
leader  of  this  adventurous  party  was  Francois. •• 


^remonts  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  151-152,  1845. 
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!Premont»  2d  Eaqpedition 

September  14,  ie45.-Bty1il  -■.Iclii.  Roseau x  River  Valley,  Utah. 
Between  lat .  41o  42'  43"  &  42o  N. 

"We  found  on  the  way  this  morning  a  omall  encampment  of  two 
families  of  Snake  Indiana,  from  whom  we  purchased  a  small  quantity 
of  ko oyah .  They  had  piles  of  seeds,  of  three  different  kinds, 
spread  out  upon  pieces  of  buffalo  robe;  and  the  squa^vs  had  just 
gathered  about  a  bushel  of  the  roots  of  a  thistle,  (circium  Virgin- 


ianum . )   They  were  about  the  ordinary  si^e  of  carrots,  and,  as  I 
have  previously  mentioned,  are  sweet  and  well  flavored,  requiring 
only  a  long  preparation.  They  had  a  band  of  twelve  or  fifteen  horses, 
and  appeared  to  be  growing  in  the  sunshine  with  about  as  little  labor 
as  the  plants  they  were  eating. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  met  an  Indian  on  horseback  who  had  killed 
an  antelope,  which  we  purchased  from  him  for  a  little  powder  and 
some  balls.  We  crossed  the  Roseaux,  and  encair.ped  on  the  left  bank; 
halting  early  for  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  wholesome  and  abundant 
supper,  and  were  pleasantly  engaged  in  protracting  our  unusual  com- 
fort, when  Tabeau  galloped  into  the  camp  with  news  that  Mr.  Pitz- 
patrick  was  encamped  close  by  us,  with  a  good  supply  of  provisions-- 

«  • 

flour,  'rice,  and  dried  meat,  and  even  a  little  butter..  Excitement 
to-night  made  us  all  wakeful;  and  after  a  breakfast  before  sunrise 
the  next  morning,  we  wsre  again  on  the  road,  and,  continuing  up  the 
valley,  crossed  some  high  points  of  hills,  and  halted  to  noon  on  the 
same  stream,  near  several  lodges  of  Snake  Indians,  from  whom  we 
purchased  about  a  bushel  of  service  berries,  partially  dried.  By 
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the  gift  of  a  knife,  I  prevailed  upon  a  little  boy  to  show  me  the 

% 

kooyah  plant ,  which  proved  to  be  Valeriana  eduilfll*   The  root,  which 
constitute*  the  kooyaht  i»  large,  of  a  very  bright  yellow  color,  with 
the  characteristic  odor,  but  not  »o  fully  developed  as  in  the  pre- 
pared substance.   It  loves  the  rich  moist  soil  of  river  bottoms, 

which  was  the  locality  in  which  I  always  afterwards  found  ite  It  was 
now  entirely  out  of  bloom;  according  to  my  observation,  flowering  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June." 

Premonts  Expl.  Expde  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  159-160,  1845. 
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Fremont 8  2d  Expedition 

September  16,    1843.-Pannack    f Bannock]  River  Valley,    Idaho. 

"At   nlgkt    scattered  firea  glimiriered  along  the  mountains,   point- 
ing out   caiaps  of  the   Indians;   and  vre   contrasted  the   comparative 
security  in  which  we  travelled  through  this   country,   with  the 
guarded  vigilance  we  were   compelled  to  exert   among  the   Sioux  anA 
other  Indians  on  the   eastern   side   of  the  Rocky  mountains." 


Fremont 8  Expl.    Expd.    to  Oregon  &  Uorth  California,    lol,    1845. 
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SNAKE  INDIANS 


!Preinonts  2d  Expedition 


October  1,  1843  .-Snake  river  1  mile  beloiY  Pishing  Palls^  Idaho. 

••Ve  resumed  our  journey  at  noon^  the  day  being  hot  and  bright j 
and^  after  a  march  of  17  miles ^  encamped  at  sunset  on  the  river, 
near  several  lodges  of  Snake  Indians. 

Our  encampment  was  about  one  mile  below  the  Pishing  f^^l^^,  a 
series  of  cataracts  with  very  inclined  planes,  which  are  probably 
80  named  because  they  form  a  barrier  to  the  ascent  of  the  salmon; 
and  the  great  fisheries  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  barren 
region  almost  entirely  derive  a  subsistence  commence  at  this  place. 
These  appeared  to  be  unusually  gay  savages,  fond  of  loud  laughter; 
and,  in  their  apparent  good  nature  and  merry  character,  struck  me 
as  being  entirely  different  from  the  Indians  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  see.  Prom  several  who  visited  our  camp  in  the  evening,  we  pur- 
chased, in  exchange  for  goods,  dried  salinon.   At  this  season  they 
are  not  very  fat,  but  we  were  easily  pleased.   The  Indians  made  us 
comprehend,  that  when  the  salmon  came  up  the  river  in  the  spring, 
they  are  so  abundant  that  they  merely  throw  in  their  spears  at 
random,  certain  of  bringing  out  a  fish. 

These  poor  people  are  but  slightly  provided  with  winter  cloth-* 

« 

ing;  there  is  but  little  game  to  furnish  skins  for  the  purpose;  and 
of  a  little  animal  Jirhich  seemed  to  be  the  most  numerous,  it  required 
20  skins  to  make  a  covering  to  the  Jcnees.   But  they  are  still  a  Joy- 
ous talkative  race,  j^rho  grow  fat  and  oecome  poor  -irith  the  salmon, 
which  at  least  never  fail  them- -the  dried  being  used  in  the  absence 


SHAKE   I1TDIA1I3 


of   the   fresh.     We   are   encamped  immediately  on   the   river   bank,    and 
with  the    salmon  jumping  up  out   of   the  water,    and  Indians  paddling 
about   in  boats  made   of  rushes,   or  laughing  around  the   fires,    the 
camp    to-night  has   cjuite   a  lively  appearance." 


Premonts  Expl.  Expd.    to  Oregon  &  North   California,    168,   1845. 
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"Premonta  2d  Expedition 


October  2,  1843 .-Snake  River  near  Pishing  Falls,  Idaho. 

"We  now  very  frequently  saw  Indians,  who  were  strung  along  the 

river  at  every  little  rapid  where  fish  ars  to  be  caught,  and  the  cry 

haggai,  haggai,  (fish,)  was  constantly  heard  whenever  we  passed 

near  their  huts,  or  liiet  them  in  the  road.  Very  many  of  them  were 

« 

oddly  and  partially   dressed  in  overcoat,    shirt,    waistcoat,    or  pant- 
aloons,  or  whatever  article   of  clothing   they  had  been  able    to  procure 
in  trade  from  the   emigrants j    for  we  had  now  entirely   quitted  the 
country  where   hawk's  bells,    beads,   and  vermilion,    were   the   current 
coin,   and  found  that  here  only  useful  articles,    and  chiefly  clothing, 

"i 

were  in  great  request.  These,  however,  are  eagerly  sought  after; 
and  for  a  few  trifling  pieces  of  clothing,  travellers  may  procure 
food  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  the  Columbia." 


"Fremont's  Expl.  Sxpd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  169,  1845. 
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Premonts  2d  Expedition 


October  9,  184^.-5'ort  Boise  on  Lewis  River  at  moutfe  of  Red 

River,  Oregon.  \V*--^  %\M  XJLo-K.o  A 

"Puring  tke  day  we  remained  here,  tkere  were  considerable 
numbers  of  miserable  kalf  naked  Indians  around  tke  fort,  wko  kad 
arrived  from  the  neighboring  mountains.   During  tke  summer,  tke 
only  subsistence  of  tkese  people  is  derived  from  tke  salmon,  of  wkick 
tkey  are  not  provident  enough  to  lay  up  a  sufficient  store  for  tke 
winter,  during  wkick  many  of  tkem  die  from  absolute  starvation. 

Many  little  accounts  and  scattered  histories,  togetker  witk  an 


acquaintance  which  I  gradually  acquired  of  their  modes  af  life,  kad 
left  the  aboriginal  inkabitants  of  this  vast  region  pictured  in  my 
mind  as  a  race  of  people  whose  great  and  constant  occupation  was 
the  means  of  procuring  a  subsistence;  and  though  want  of  space,  and 
other  reasons,  will  prevent  me  from  detailing  the  many  incidents 
which  made  these  things  familiar  to  me,  this  great  feature  among  tke 


charac 


mind. 


'^eristics  of  the  country  will  gradually  be  forced  upon  y»ur 


Pointing  to  a  group  of  Indians  who  had  just  arrived  from  the 
mountains  on  tke  left  side  of  the  valley,  and  who  were  regarding 
our  usual  appliances  of  eivilization  with  an  air  of  bewildered 
curiosity,  l£r.  Payette  informed  me  that,  every  year  since  kis  ar- 
rival at  this  post,  he  had  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  induce  tkese 
people  to  lay  up  a  store  of  salmon  for  their  winter  provision. 
While  the  summer  weather  and  the  salmon  laated,  tkey  lived  content- 
edly and  kappily.  scattered  along  tke  different  streams  where  the 
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fish  were  to  be  found j  and  as  soon  as  tke  winter  snows  began  to  fall, 
little  smokes  would  be  seen  rising  aniong  tke  mountains,  where  they 
would  be  found  in  miserable  groups,  starving  out  the  winter j  and 
sometimes,  according  f   the  general  belief,  reduced  t«  the  horror 
•f  cannibalism — the  strong,  of  course,  preying  on  the  weak.   Certain 
it  is,  they  are  driven  to  any  extremity  for  food,  and  eat  every  in- 
sect, and  every  creeping  thing,  however  loathsome  and  repulsive. 
Snails,  lizards,  ants--all  are  devoured  with  the  readiness  and 
greediness  of  mere  animals. 

In  common  with  all  the  other  Indians  we  had  encountered  since 
reaching  the  Pacific  waters,  these  people  use  the  Shoshonee  ir 
Snake  language,  which  you  will  have  ©ccasion  to  remark,  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  is  the  universal  language  over  a  very  extensive 
region." 


Premonts  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  Uortk  California,  173-174,  1845. 
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Premonts  2d  Expedition 

December  25,  1843  •-Christmas  Lake,  c3h7--c.^'y^^h/\^ , 
••The  plainly  beaten  trail  still  continuedi  and  occasionally 
we  passed  camping  grounds  of  the  Indians,  which  indicated  to  me  that 
we  were  on  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  country.   In  the 
afternoon  I  attempted  to  travel  in  a  more  eastern  direction^  but, 
after  a  few  laborious  miles,  was  beaten  back  into  the  basin  by  an 
impassable  country*   There  v/ere  fresh  Indian  tracks  about  the  valley, 
and  last  night  a  horse  was  stolen. •• 


Fremont s  Expl*  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  211,  1845  • 
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Premonts  2d  Expedition 

December  28.  1843  .-Mountains  north  of  Mud  Lake,  Nevada 1 ^ 
^Riding  quietly  along  over  the  snow,  we  came  suddenly  upon 
smokes  rising  among  these  bushes;  and,  galloping  up,  we  found  two 
huts,  open  at  the  top,  and  loosely  built  of  sage,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  deserted  at  the  instant;  and,  looking  hastily  around, 
we  saw  several  Indians  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  near  by,  and  several 
others  scrambling  up  the  side.  We  had  come  upon  them  so  suddenly^ 
that  they  had  been  wellnigh  surprised  in  their  lodges.  A  sage  fire 


w 


as  burning  in  the  middle;  a  few  baskets  made  of  straw  were  lying 


about,  with  one  or  two  rabbit  skins j  and  there  was  a  little  grass 
scattered  about,  on  which  they  had  been  lying.   "Tabibo — boi"  they 
shouted  from  the  hills — a  word  which,  in  the  Snake  language, 
signifies  white--and  remained  looking  at  us  from  behind  the  rooks. 

r 

Carson  and  Godey  rode  towards  the  hill,  but  the  luen  ran  off  like' 
deer.   They  had  been  so  much  pressed,  that  a  woman  with  two  children 
had  dropped  behind  a  sage  bush  near  the  lodge,  and  when  Carson  • 
accidentally  stumbled  upon  her,  she  immediately  began  screaming  in 
the  extremity  of  fear,  and  shut  her  eyes  fast,  to  avoid  seeing  him. 
She  was  brought  back  to  the  lodge,  and  we  endeavored  in  vain  to  open 
a  communication  with  the  men.  By  dint  of  presents,  and  friendly 
demonstrations,  she  was  brought  to  calmness;  and  we  found  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Snake  nation,  speaking  the  language  of  that  people. 
Eight  or  ten  appeared  to  live  together,  under  the  same  little 
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shelter  J  and  they  seemed  to  have  no  other  subsistence  than  the  roots 
or  seeds  they  might  have  stored  up,  and  the  hares  which  live  in  the 
sage,  and  which  they  are  enabled  to  tracK  through  the  snow,  and  are 
very  skilful  in  killing.  Their  skins  afford  them  a  little  covering. 
Herding  together  among  oushes,  and  crouching  almost  naked  over  a 
little  sage  fire,  using  their  instinct  only  to  procure  food,  these 
may  be  considered,  among  human  beings,  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
mere  animal  creation.  We  have  reason  to  oelieve  that  these  had 
never  before  seen  the  face  of  a  white  man." 


Fremont's  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  212,  1845. 
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Some  Shoshonean ^Etymologies.—  " The  origin  of  the  term  Sh6shoni 
appears  to  be  unknown.  It  apparently  is  not  a  Shoshoni  word,  and 
although  the  name  is  recognized  by  the  Shoshoni  as  applying  to  them- 
selves, it  probably  originated  among  some  ^^^Lji*"^^^-"  (Handbook 
of  American  Indians;  Bureau  Am'n  Ethnology ,^p.  556.) 

Repeated  inquiries  among  the  Northern  Paiute,  of  Eastern  Oregon, 
w^th  whose  language  the  writer  is  familiar,  elicit  but  one  answer  as  to 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term. Shoshoni.     It  is  a  Shoshonean  word, 
and  refers  to  the  method  of  dressing  the  hair  employed  by  the  Shoshoni 
in  former  times.     Captain  Clark,  in  his  work  on  the  Indian  Sign  Language 
says:  **The  manner  of  dressing  or  wearing  the  hair  in  former  years  usually 
determined  the  tribe,  the  style  in  each  being  different."     Further  on,  in 
reference  to  the  sign  of  the  Sioux,  he  proceeds  to  say:  *'To  denote  the 
Sioux   (other  than  the  Assinaboine  branch),   the  Gros  Ventres  of  the 
Prairie,  Blackfeet,  Flatheads,  and  some  other  tribes,  in  addition  to  above, 
bring  palms  of  extended  hands  against  top  of  head  and  move  them  down 
the  sides,   to  indicate  parting  the  hair  in  the  middle  and  combing  it 
idown  over  the  sides  of  the  head."     According  to  the  Shoshoni,  the  Siou^i 
** combed  their  hair  like  a  woman,"  while  the  Shoshoni  roached  the  fore- 
lock and  rubbed  it  with  the  hand  until  it  presented  a  tangled,  ciirly 
appearance.     From   this  characteristic  arose   the   name   *'tsos6ni,"   or 
** curly-head,"    in    contra-distinction    to    the    term    '*tsop4takwunidi," 
*' smooth-head,"  as  the  Sioux  were  sometimes  called.     The  derivation 
is  from  tso,  the  head,  and  s6ni,  tangled,  or  curly.     The  Paiute  word  for 
curly-head  is  tsos6nitukadi,  which  is  from  the  same  stems  plus  the  pro- 
nominal-possessive sufifi?5ntuk4di. 

As  to  the  names  Ute  and  Paiute,  over  which  there  has  been  much 
discussion,  Captain  Louey,  a  sub-chief  of  the  Oregon  Paiutet,  offers  an 
•%piarta{ibn,  which  the  writer  has  verified  through  other  informants. 
He  says  that  the  name  Ute  is  derived  from  the  Shoshonean  root  yu, 
meaning  like,  or  similar  to,  and  ta,  the  first  personal  plural  pronoun, 
and  is  equivalent  to  'Mike  us,"  or  ''similar  to  us."  The  term  Paiute  is 
compounded  of  pa,  water  and  yiita,  and  was  formerly  applied  to  those 
Indians  of  the  Shoshonean  stock  whose  home  was  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  Oregon  Shoshoneans  call  the  Utef  Pakwitzi- 
mina,  from  pakwi,  fish,  and  tztmina,  to  unjoint.  The  name  arose  from 
the  habit  of  the  Ut^  of  unjointing  the  vertebra  of  the  fish  for  the  purpose 

of  making  beads. 

As  to  the  term  yuta,  while  its  meaning  may  be  translated  into  English 
by  the  Indian  as  "like  us,"  "similar  to  us,"  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  real  etymology  of  the  word  is  derivable  from  the  root  yu,  meaning 
likp,  or  similar,  and  the  Shoshonean  pronominal  suffix  -ta,  meaning 


"^e  who,"  the  equivalence  being,  "  the  one  who  is  like  (us)."     The  genius 
of  the  language  would  make  this  the  more  probable  view. 

The  Oregon  Paiute|  repudiate  the  name  "Paiute,"  although  they 
recognize  it  as  applicable  to  those  Shoshoneans  who  lived  near  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  who  called  themselves  Paiyuta. 

W.  L.  MarsdenV 
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Some  Shoshonean  Etymologies. — "Vhv  orii^ln  ol  ihr  urni  sh(»h«)ni 
ai)i)ears  lo  he  unknown.  Ii  apparcniK  is  not  a  Sho-lioni  word,  and 
allhou^li  the  name  is  reroi^nized  1)\  ihe  Slioshoni  as  apphini;  lo  llicni- 
selves.  it  nrohahlv  originated  anton^  some  other  trihe."  (Handhouk 
of  American  Indians;  Bureau  Am'n  Iuhn()h)gy.j).  55O.) 

Repeated  incpiiries  amoui^  the  Northern  Paiute,  ol'  Kastern  ()rei2:on. 
with  whose  hm^ua^e  the  writer  is  famiUar,  eHeit   Init  one  answer  as  to 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  ShosluHii.      It  is  a  Shoshonean  word, 
and  refers  to  the  method  of  dressing  the  hair  emph)yed  !)>   the  Shoshoni 
in  former  times.     Captain  Clark,  in  his  work  on  the  Indian  Sign  Language 
says:  "Tlie  manner  of  dressing  or  wearing  the  hair  in  former  years  iisualK' 
determined  the  tril)e,  ihe  style  in  each  being  different."      Further  on,  in 
reference   to   the  sign  of   the  Sioux,  he  proceeds  to  say:   "To  denote  the 
Sioux    (other   than    the   Assinahoine   branch),    the    (iros   Wntres   of   the 
Prairie,  Blackfeet,  Flatheads,  and  some  other  tribes,  in  addition  to  abo\'e 
bring  palms  of  extended  hands  against  top  of  head  and  move  them  down 
the  sides,   to  indicate   parting   the   hair  in   the   middle  and   combing  it- 
down  over  the  sides  of  the  head."      According  to  the  Shoshoni.  the  Sioux 
"combed  their  hair  like  a  woman,"  while  the  Shoshoni  roached  the  fore- 
lock and   rubbed  it    with   the  hand   until   it   presented   a   tangled,   ctirly 
appearance.      From    this   characteristic   arose    the    name    "tsosoni,"    or 
"curly-head,"    in     contra-distinction    to    the    term    "  tsopatakwiinidi," 
*' smooth-head,"   as  the  Sioux   were  sometimes  called.     The  derivation 
is  from  tso,  the  head,  and  soni,  tangled,  or  curly.     The  Paitite  word  for 
curly-head  is  tsosonitukadi,  which  is  from  the  same  stetiis  plus  the  pro- 
nominal-i)ossessi\e  suffi>v^tukadi. 

As  to  the  names  Ute  and  Paiute.  over  which  there  has  been  much 
.liscussion    Captain  Louey,  a  sub-chief  of  the  Oregon  Paiutei,  olTers  an 
•feplanation,    which    the   writer   has   verihed    through   other  iniormants. 
lie  says  that  the   name   Ute  is  derived   from   the  Shoshonean  root   yii, 
meaning  like,  or  similar  to,  and  ta,   the  first   personal  plural   pronotin, 
and  is  ecpiivalent   to  "like  us."  or  "similar  to  us."     The  term  Paiute  is 
compotmded  of  pa,  water  and  yuta,  and  was  formerly  applied  to  those 
Indians  of  the  Shoshonean  stock  whose  home  was  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Great  Salt  Lake.     The  Oregon  Shoshoneans  call  the  Utei  Pakwitzi-- 
mina,  from  pakwi,  fish,  and  tzTmina,  to  unjoint.     The  name  arose  from 
the  habit  of  the  Utel  of  unjointing  the  vertebrie  of  the  fish  for  the  ptu'pose 

of  making  beads. 

As  to  the  term  yuta,  while  its  meaning  may  be  translated  into  English 
by  the  Indian  as  "like  us,"  "similar  to  us,"  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  real  etymology  of  the  word  is  derivable  from  the  root  yu,  meaning 
likp,  or  similar,  and  the  Shoshonean  pronominal  suffix  -ta,  meaning  triw? 
"  om}  who,"  the  equivalence  being,  "  the  one  who  is  like  (us)."  The  genius 
of  the  language  would  make  this  the  more  probable  view. 

The  Oregon  Paiutei  reptidiate  the  name  "Paiute,"  although  they 
recognize  it  as  applicable  to  those  Shoshoneans  who  lived  near  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  who  called  themselves  Paiytita. 

\V.  L.  Marsden. 
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The  Origin  of  the  Names  Ute  and  Paiute. — In  the  Ute-Paiute  lan- 
guage no  words  closely  resembling  Spanish  Yuta,  English  Ute,  or  Spanish 
Payuche,  English  Paiute,  either  in  sound  or  application,  occur.     Talk 
about  Paiute  meaning  "water  Ute"  or  "true  Ute"  is  nonsense,  because 
no  such  form  as  "Ute"  occurs  in  the  language.     I  believe  that  the  origin 
of  the  word  Yuta,  Ute,  is  nut§i',  plural  nut§  i«,  meaning  ''person,  people," 
in  all  the  dialects.     And  Payuche,  Paiute,  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
paquatsi',  plural  paquatsiw,  Ouray  Ute  Indian.     The  Ouray  Ute  live 
out  west  of  the  Ute  bands  with  whom  the  Spaniards  would  have  first 
come  in  contact  when  going  up  the  Rio  Grande  drainage.     In  the  Ute 
forms  given  above  q  is  pronounced  as  a  soft  open  fricative  continuant 
g  and  the  italicized  letters  are  pronounced  without  voice. 

John  P.  Harrington. 


EXPEDITIONS  AGAINST  SHOSHDNE  INDIANS 

IN  IDAHO 

Fran  War  of  ^s^sllicr  Records. 
Series  1,  Vol.50,  Pt,l.  1897. 

« 

Bitter  Boot  Valley.  530    649-50. 

Boonville  (Southwest  Idaho) .581-5. 

Bruneau  Galley,  386.  387.  3^9-401. 

Camas  Prairie.  216.  220-2. 

Fort  Hall..  154-5,  217-221. 

Fort  Lapwai.  157. 

Bayette  River.  860. 

Red  Riv er  Meadows .  ^23j-3. 

Satoon  Falls,  223-6.  388-90. 

Salmon  River.  575.  658. 

Indd^  T  rib^_a£id__C2iief^ 
Comanche,  157,  158. 
Nez  Perc^  .  658. 
Pocatello  (Chief),  219, 222* 
Sagwich  (Chief),  219. 
San  Pitch  (Chief) .  219. 

Shoshone  o  r  Snake ,  157 .  219 ,  220 .  222 , 
224,  233,  388,  575,  650,  658,  860« 
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[luuiitamsy  a  distaipcc  of  100  miloo,  in  foup  dayo  and  odo  half. — TJ>^ 
is  almost  an  impracticable  one,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  nien 
for  th^r  fortitude  and  forbearance  in  making  the  trail  without  a  injrnnur 
of  com]^int,  for  the  hills  were  so  very  precipitous — and  the^animals 
so  very  wink  for  want  of  grain,  not  having  seen  any  for  two  morlths — and 
without  shofenon  them,  that  they  were  compelled  to  waUrabout  two- 
thirds  of  the  wbisj.  and  that,  too,  barefooted  and  naked,  foi^any  of  them 
were  as  destitutes^  shoes  as  they  were  the  day  they  were  born,  and 
had  no  pantaloons,  ei^ept  such  as  they  had  themgelves  made  out  of 
barley  and  flour  sackssTThe  weather  was  free^g  cold,  heavy  frost 
every  night,  and  on  the  4lbh  a  heavy  snow-storm ;  still  the  men  plodded 
on  and  stood  guard  at  nighv^aving  the  blQod  from  their  feet  upon  the 
rocks  and  snow.  In  this  conhection  alJoV  me  to  say  that  I  am  grati- 
fied to  find  that  clothing  is  on  the  way  for  these  troops,  not  only  for 
their  sakes,  but  for  the  credit  of  the^vernment  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve.  Company  I,  Captain  Jo;^€^s,  m^der  command  of  Major  O'Neill, 
will  be  here  in  about  one  week  )>y  way  orCeysville.  I  have  the  honor 
to  report  further  that  before  le;*Ving  Camp  Independence,  Owen's  Eiver, 
I  made  all  necessary  ordep^  for  the  establisBi8^ent  of  a  one-company 
military  post  at  that  plap^;  that  adobes  were  beh*^  made  and  tempo- 
rary buildings  put  un^y  the  troops;  that  six  monttis'  supplies  were 
laid  in,  and  every tlmig  done  to  make  the  company  leflsto  garrison  the 
post  (Company  G/Capt.  T.  H.  Goodman)  comfortable,  anHsthat  all  was 
quiet  and  harnjonious,  notwithstanding  fears  to  the  contrarj^stated  in 
my  last  communication  on  the  subject. 

Ee8j)^tfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  S.  EVANS, 

-  Lwdtcnant'Oolonel  Second  Oavalry  Oalifornia  Volunteers^  Comdg. 

feut.  Oul.  R.  0.  DfCTTW,  U.  8.  Army, 


JUNE  16-OCTOBER  30,  1862.— Emigrant  road   expedition  from  Omaha, 

Nebr.  Ter.,  to  Portland,  Oreg. 

Report  of  Capt.  Medorem   Crawford,   U.  S.  Army,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  October  30, 1862. 

Sir  :  The  duty  ^of  conducting  an  escort  for  the  protection  of  emi- 
grants  to  Oregon,  &c.,  having  been  assigned  rae  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  having  performed  that  service,  I  deem  it  my  duty,  as  it  is 
certainly  my  pleasure,  to  comply  with  your  request  by  reporting  to  you 
the  principal  incidents  of  my  trip. 

Having  organized  my  company,  procured  my  transportation  and 
provisions,  I  left  Omaha,  ifebr.  Ter.,  on  the  16th  of  June.  My  company 
consisted  of  fifty  mounted  men,  armed  with  rifles  and  revolvers,  who 
were  instructed  in  the  duties  of  sentinels  and  drilled  in  the  simpler 
evolutions  of  cavalry  tactics.  Our  route  lay  on  the  north  side  of  and 
immediately  along  the  Platte  River,  up  the  Sweetwater,  over  the 
Lander  road  to  near  Fort  Hall,  and  from  thence  on  the  south  side  of 
Snakt  Eiver  to  Walla  Walla.  The  movement  westward  was  very 
large.    Emigrants  to  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  California,  Salt 
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Lake,  and  Denver  were  on  this  road.  Some  had  started  in  April,  and 
were  eoiiseciuently  several  liundred  miles  in  advance  of  the  rear  por- 
tion of  tlie  emigration.  Feeling  it  to  be  my  duty  to  protect  the  rear,  I 
did  not  liasten  on  the  first  part  of  the  trip,  but  urged  upon  the  emi- 
grants whom  1  fell  in  with  as  I  proceeded  the  necessity  of  husbanding 
the  strength  of  their  teams  so  as  to  be  able  to  perform  the  journey  over 
the  barren  deserts  of  Snake  Kiver,  the  necessity  for  which  my  last 
year's  experience  had  taught  me.  I  soon  found  that  a  large  proi)ortion 
of  the  emigrants  had  started  for  the  Salmon  Eiver  mines  under  the  very 
erroneous  impression  as  to  the  locality  of  them.  A  guide  of  the 
route  had  been  published  and  extensively  circulated  on  the  frontier, 
representing  those  mines  as  being  within  180  miles  of  Fort  Hall,  not 
giving  the  locality  of  the  road,  but  saying— good  grass  and  plenty  of 
water  all  the  way.  Under  this  impression  many  emigrants  had  over- 
loaded their  wagons  and  taxed  their  teams  beyond  their  strength,  and 
so  positive  were  they  that  they  could  reach  the  mines  without  going 
down  Snake  Kiver  that  many  of  them  disregarded  my  counsel  to  dis- 
pense with  comparatively  useless  articles  with  which  they  were  encum- 
bered. The  result  was  that  as  soon  as  we  left  the  Platte  Valley  and 
encountered  the  heavy  sand  and  hills  their  teams  and  wagons  began  to 
fail.  They  then  found  it  necessary  to  do  what  I  had  advised  long 
before,  dispense  with  heavy  and  useless  articles,  but  unfortunately  it 
was  too  late  to  save  many  of  their  teams.  From  this  point  to  Powder 
River  article  after  article  of  furniture  and  wagon  after  wagon  were 
left  along,  and  scarcely  a  camp  was  left  without  some  evidence  of  prop- 
erty abandoned.  The  large  number  of  teams  which  were  ahead  of  us 
had  cut  up  the  road  to  such  an  extent  that  the  dust  was  very  deep 
and  its  alkaline  properties  fatal  to  cattle.  There  were  over  forty  head 
of  dead  cattle  between  the  Owyhee  and  Malheur  Elvers,  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles,  and  we  found  the  proportion  nearly  as  great  at  other 
points  along  Snake  River.  The  first  evidence  of  Indian  depredations 
we  saw  was  a  grave  at  the  crossing  of  New  Fork  of  Green  River. 
From  the  inscription  placed  over  it  we  learned  that  Patrick  Moran,  of 
Missouri,  was  killed  by  Indians  on  the  18th  of  July  and  two  men 
wounded.  We  passed  this  place  August  11,  about  three  weeks  after, 
at  which  time  no  Indians  were  to  be  seen.  The  next  grave  was  on  La 
P>arge  Creek,  in  the  Bear  River  Mountains,  on  the  head-board  of  which 
was  the  following: 

Opened  l)y  Kavanaugh's  train  on  the  27th  of  July,  1862.  The  body  of  a  man  found 
too  badly  dc^cayed  for  removal.  One  shot  in  the  temple  and  an  arrow  shot.  Sup- 
posed  to  have  been  killed  by  Indians. 

On  the  25th  day  of  August  we  passed  the  graves  of  the  following 
persons:  One  unknown  man  found  by  Captain  Glenn's  party  August 
13.  He  had  been  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  with  buckshot.  Three 
miles  farther  there  were  five  graves,  side  by  side,  of  persons  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  Indians.  Rufus  0.  Mitchell,  N.  Howie,  James 
Steel,  David  Whitmer,  and  Frank  Sessions  were  the  names  inscribed 
over  them.  This  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hall,  and  happened  on  the 
Dth  of  August,  we  passing  on  the  25th.  We  learned  from  the  ferry- 
man that  while  these  five  men  were  slain  by  the  Indians  twenty  armed 
men  from  the  same  train  stood  upon  a  hill  near  by  and  made  no  attempt 
to  rescue  their  comrades.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
white  men  bore  a  part  in  this  massacre.  Between  Fort  Hall  and  Raft 
River  we  found  four  graves  of  men  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by 
Indians  on  the  9th  of  August.    After  crossing  Raft  River  we  found  the 


grave  of  a  Miss  Adams,  who  was  shot  on  the  0th  and  died  on  the  12th, 
We  passed  here  August  31,  twenty-two  days  after  the  fight.    About 
the  same  time  a  Mr.  Phillips  left  his  train  to  go  fishing,  alone  and 
unarmed,  and  was  taken  by  Indians,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
killed.    This  happened  near  Goose  Creek.     It  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  killed,  of  which  we  have  i)ositive  information,  is  about  fifteen. 
No  emigrants  have  at  any  time  been  troubled  by  Indians  while  in  the 
vicinity  of  my  company,  but  from  the  disposition  shown  toward  the 
advance  parties  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  later  and  weaker  parties 
would  have  been  easily  cut  off  had  it    not  been  for  the  protection 
afforded  them  by  the  (Tovornment.    Near  old  Fort  Hall  a  ferry  had 
been  established,  and  many  emigrants  had  crossed  in  pursuit  of  the 
mines.     Some  went  to  Fort  Lemhi,  others  to  the  Deer  Lodge  Prairie, 
wliile  others  kept  down  the  north  side  of  Snake  River  and  recrossed 
the  stream  at  Bois6.     From  what  was  told  me  I  am  satisfied  that  many 
were  induced  to  cross  at  Fort  Hall  by  the  representations  of  these  fer- 
rymen, which  turned  out  unreliable.    About  twenty  wagons  which  had 
crossed  and  met  a  returning  party,  were  induced  to  recross  and  join 
those  Avho  were  already  under  my  escort.    At  this  point  I  had  125 
wagons  of  emigrants  under  my  charge,  and  I  found  many  of  their 
teams  so  weak  that  they  could  not  travel  over  ten  miles  per  day,  others 
being  able  to  proceed  faster;  and  in  order  to  give  protection  to  all,  I 
divided  my  company,  placing  the  advance  party  in  charge  of  my  prin- 
cipal assistant,  Mr.  Le  Roy  Crawford,  while  I  remained  with  the  rear 
and  weaker  party.    From  this  point  my  journey  was  extremely  slow. 
Many  of  the  emigrants  were  short  of  provisions,  which  deficiency  I 
had  to  supply.     Others  had  difficulties  among  themselves  which  I  was 
obliged  to  settle.    The  grass  was  very  scarce,  and  their  stock  would 
scatter  during  the  night,  so  that  frequently  my  men  would  spend  hours 
in  looking  after  them  in  the  morning.    We  cured  their  sick,  fed  their 
destitute,  hunted,  and  in  some  instances  diove  their  teams,  mended 
their  wagons,  hauled  their  goods,  settled  their  disputes,  and  kept  them 
moving.    Two  men  died  and  one  was  drowned  in  Snake  River.    With 
these  exceptions  every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  had  traveled  in  my 
vicinity  reached  the  settlements  in  safety.    From  the  best  information 
in  my  possession  I  estimate  the  emigration  to  Oregon  and  Washington 
this  year  at  10,000  souls,  about  two-fifths  of  whom  I  think  crossed 
Snake  River  at  the  Fort  Hall  Ferry.     From  my  own  observation  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  better  road  for  emigrants  maybe  found  on  the  north 
'  side  of  Snake  River  than  the  one  on  the  south  side,  but  the  precise 
point  at  which  that  river  should  be  crossed  I  am  not  pre])ared  to 
decide.    I  know  there  is  a  good  road  from  near  Salmon  Falls  to  l'>ois6, 
having  traveled  down  on  that  route  in  the  year  1842,  but  as  to  the 
character  of  the  country  above  that  point  on  the  north  side,  I  have  no 
reliable  information.    The  recent  discoveries  of  gold  on  Boise  River 
will  doubtless  attract  large  parties  from  the  States  next  season,  and  a 
road  on  the  north  side  will  be  very  necessary.    Should  such  be  the 
case,  and  large  numbers  of  emigrants  with  families  flock  to  that  coun- 
try, T  fear  that  unless  some  protection  is  furnished  by  the  Government 
the  Indians  will  make  an  indiscriminate  slaughter. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

MEDOREM  CRAWFOIII), 
Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Brigadier-General  Alvord, 

U.  8.  Army. 
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JULY  7,  1862-OCTOBEB  6,  1863.— Operations  in  the  Digtrict  of  Oregon. 

Report  of  Brig,  Oen.  Benjamin  Alvordj  U.  8.  Army,  commanding  the 

District  of  Oregon. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific 

San  Francisco,  October  16,  1863. 
Col.  E.  D.  Townsend, 

Asst  Adjt.  Gen.,  Hdqrs.  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Colonel  :  Inclosed  herewith  you  will  receive  a  communication  from 
Brig.  (Jen.  B.  Alvord,  commanding  the  District  of  Oregon,  detailing 
the  operations  of  troops  in  that  district  and  the  general  condition  of 
affairs  in  that  quarter  since  July,  1862,  which  is  most  respectfully  sub- 
mitted  for  the  information  of  the  General-in-Chief  and  Secretary  of 
War. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  WEIGHT, 

Brigadier- General,  V.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 

Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.,  October  6,  1863. 
General  :  I  have  the  lionor  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  War 
Department  the  operations  of  the  troops  in  the  District  of  Oregon 
since  I  assumed  command  on  the  7th  of  July,  1862.  The  boundaries  of 
the  district  are  the  same  known  on  military  maps  as  those  of  the  old 
Department  of  Oregon,  including  all  of  the  former  Territory  of  Oregon 
as  organized  in  1848,  excepting  the  valleys  of  the  Umpqua  and  Eogue 
Eivers.  It  now  includes  part  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  aU  of  Washing- 
ton Territory,  and  the  portion  of  Idaho  Territory  west  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains.  Three  companies  of  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  under  command 
of  Lieut.  Col.  E.  F.  Maury,  were  ordered  to  leave  Fort  Walla  Walla  on 
the  25  th  of  July,  1862,  to  proceed  upon  the  emigrant  road  as  far  as  Salmon 
Falls,  on  Snake  Eiver,  for  the  protection  of  the  expected  emigration, 
the  command  not  to  return  to  Fort  Walla  Walla  until  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber. The  duty  was  faithfully  and  efficiently  discharged  by  Colonel 
Maury.  The  movement  in  connection  with  Captain  Crawford's  emi- 
grant escort  party  from  Omaha,  Nebr.,  afforded  effectual  protection  to 
the  emigration,  which  amounted  to  2,000  wagons,  or  about  10,000  souls 
that  autumn.  I  also  ordered  in  July,  1862,  a  company  of  cavalry  to 
encamp  in  the  Nez  Perct5  country,  near  the  agency,  for  the  protection  of 
that  tribe  so  far  as  practicable  from  the  intrusion  of  the  whites,  who  in 
search  of  gold  had  (previously  to  my  being  placed  in  command)  invaded 
the  Nez  Perce  Indian  Eeservation  without  authority  to  the  number  of 
some  10,000  or  15,000  people  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  Hearing  of  threatened 
collision  in  that  region  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  I  left  on 
the  16th  of  October  for  the  Nez  Perc6  country.  Before  I  reached  there 
two  murders  of  white  men  by  the  Indians  occurred,  almost  the  very 
first  ever  attributed  to  that  tribe,  who  have  been  proverbial  for  their 
persistent  friendship  for  the  whites.  Finding  among  the  chiefs  (who 
surrendered  the  murderers)  a  great  desire  for  the  continuance  of  the 
soldiers  among  them,  I  ordered  another  company  there  and  established 
a  post  at  Fort  Lapwai.  The  reasons  which  impelled  me  to  do  so  were 
fully  reported  in  a  dispatch  to  headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific 
dated  4th  of  November,  1862,  which  I  have  been  informed  was  forwarded 
to  the  War  Department.    The  effect  of  the  establishment  of  the  post 


was  very  salutary,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  successful  negotiations 
of  a  treaty  with  that  tribe  on  the  9th  of  June  last,  by  which  they  have 
surrendered  the  greater  portion  of  their  reservation,  including  all  of 
the  gold-mining  regions. 

On  the  9th  of  May  last  I  assembled  six  companies  of  troops,  under 
command  of  Col.  J.  Steinberger,  First  Washington  Territory  Infantry, 
at  Fort  Lapwai,  preliminary  to  said  negotiations.    I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  concentration  of  those  troops  had  a  salutary  effect  on  all  the 
surrounding  tribes,  as  well  as  furthering  the  success  of  the  council.    All 
those  Indian  tribes  have  remained  at  peace  with  whom  the  Indian  wars 
of  1855, 1856,  and  1858  were  carried  on,  and  the  only  Indians  who  have 
committed  assaults  upon  the  frontier  have  been  the  Snakes.    The"^ 
Snakes  speak  the  Comanche  language,  have  the  same  habits,  and  are 
liT^ct  a  branch  of  the  Comanche  tribes  of  the  region  east  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains.    On  the  14th  of  October,  1862,  I  sent  to  department 
headquarters  a  letter  (forwarded  afterward  to  the  Adjutant-General  of 
the  Army)  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  military  post  at  or 
near  Fort  Bois6  for  the  protection  of  emigrants  and  settlers  in  that 
country.     On  the  29th  of  January  I  received  instructions  from  depart- 
ment headquarters,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a  post  at 
Fort  Boise.    Said  arrangements  were  made  with  the  assistance  of  Bvt. 
Maj.  P.  Lugenbeel,  Ninth  Infantry,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  troops 
destined  for  that  post  was  given.    After  a  careful  reconnaissance  he 
established  it  on  the  4th  of  July  at  a  point  about  forty-three  miles  east  of 
old  Fort  Bois6  and  275  miles  from  Wallula  (the  depot  on  the  Columbia 
Eiver  better  knowm  as  old  Fort  Walla  Walla).    He  has  found  a  good 
site  for  a  saw-mill  on  a  creek  ten  miles  from  the  post.    He  has  com- 
menced, agreeably  to  instructions,  the  erection  of  temporary  quarters 
for  a  five-company  post,  three  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry.    I  have 
no  doubt  he  has  located  the  post  judiciously  and  that  he  has  practiced 
the  utmost  economv,  which  was  strictly  enjoined  upon  him.    During 
this  winter  for  want  of  forage  the  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of 
twenty-five  men,  will  withdraw  to  Fort  Walla  Walla.    A  population  of 
10  000  or  15,000  people  have  gone  into  those  mines  and  that  whole 
region  is  fast  increasing  in  importance.    Colonel  Maury,  with  three 
companies  of  First  Oregon  Cavalry  and  two  of  infantry,  was  ordered 
to  proceed  in  July  last  from  Fort  Bois6  to  a  point  on  Snake  Eiver  above 
Fort  Hall  for  the  protection  of  the  emigration.    He  has  at  last  dates 
successfully  carried  out  the  plan,  and  on  the  17th  of  August,  1863,  met 
Capt.  M.  Crawford,  assistant  quartermaster,  in  charge  of  the  emigrant 
escort,  at  the  ferry  on   Snake  Eiver,  as  had  been  arranged  by  me 
early  in  the  spring  when  Captain  Crawford  left  here  for  Washington 
City.     Owing  to  the  pacification  effected  by  General  Connor  and 
Governor  Doty,  of  Utah,  the  KnnVp.  Indians  upon  that  route  have  been 
very  quiet  this  summer.    Colonel  Maury  is  now  on  his  return  to  Fort 
Walla  Walla,  and  has  crossed  Snake  Eiver  at  Salmon  Falls  and  intended 
thence  to  proceed  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Owyhee  and  Malheur  Elv- 
ers southwest  of  Fort  Boise,  in  which  quarters  it  was  reported  that 
the  Snake  Indians  had  fired  upon  some  of  the  miners  prospecting  for 
ffold     Colonel  Maury  was  directed  this  year,  as  also  a  year  ago,  not  to 
return  to  Fort  Walla  Walla  until  the  1st  of  November,  thereby  insuring 
the  most  efficient  protection  which  could  be  rendered  before  the  com- 
mencement of  winter.    The  experience  of  former  expeditions,  as  in  the 
unfortunate  massacre  of  September,  1860,  had  admonished  me  that  the 
troops  should  not  return  to  the  military  posts  until  the  approach  ol 
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winter  rendered  it  necessary.  I  thus  claim  that  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1802  and  1803  the  emigrant  road  has  been  protected  in  a 
well-planned  and  systematic  manner  and  that  Oregon  can  felicitate 
itself  that  the  emigrants  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  heartrending 
massacres  which  have  sometimes  carried  so  much  pain  to  all  on  this 
frontier.  South  of  Auburn  and  near  Canyon  City  the  §]^akes  have 
killed  some  miners  and  committed  some  depredations.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  necessary  next  spring  to  send  if  possible  an  efiBcient  expedition 
against  these  Indians  into  the  region  southeast  of  Fort  Dalles  and 
west  of  Fort  Boise.  The  mineral  wealth  of  that  country  will  be  exi)lored 
by  the  hardy  and  adventurous  miners,  and  it  will  be  our  duty  doubt- 
less to  give  them  all  possible  protection  in  the  undertaking.  lam 
pleased  to  say  that  at  last  during  the  last  two  months  a  commence- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  erection  of  batteries  for  the  fortifications  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  chief  of  ordnance  has  promised  to 
send  heavy  ordnance  for  them.  In  a  letter  dated  the  5th  of  May  last 
to  the  Governor  of  Oregon  I  learn  that  Brig.  Gen.  J.  G.  Totten,  chief  of 
the  Engineer  Department,  has  recommended  that  an  iron-clad  vessel 
be  sent  to  this  river.  His  words  are :  "  It  is  recommended  by  the  Engi- 
neer Department  that  a  strong,  heavily-armored  steam  floating  battery 
and  ram  be  provided  for  the  defense  of  the  Columbia  River."  1  do 
most  respectfully  urge  that  this  recommendation  be  complied  with. 
Absorbed  by  the  stirring  events  of  the  war,  few  in  the  Atlantic  States 
are  conscious  of  the  limitless  gold  fields  recently  found  in  Oregon  and 
in  Washington  and  Idaho  Territories,  covering  an  extent  of  country  as 
large  as  those  of  California.  Thus  the  rapid  increase  in  population 
and  (.'ommerce  of  this  region  gives  it  now  fresh  claims  on  the  care  and 
attention  of  the  Government. 

I  am,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

BBNJ.  ALVORD, 
Brigadier- General^  U.  8.  Volunteers^  Commanding  District. 

Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington^  D.  C.  _ 


A¥€Rf8T  1(M»,  I862._£xpediti<m  &am  Fort  Walla  Walla  to  the  efra&de 
Roiide  Prairie,  Wash.  Ter.,  with  affair  (14tli)  at  the  Grande  Ronde 
Praiiiev.  ^ 

No.  1. — Brig.  Gen.  Bejjjamiu  Alvord,  U.  S.  Army,  coiumandiHg  District  of  Oregon. 
No.  2. — Col.  JustuH  Ste^ajjerger,  First  Washington  T^rltory  Infantry. 
No.  3. — Capt.  George  B.  Currey,  First  Oregon  Cay^lty. 

Report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Benjamiiyl^v^iardj  U.  8.  Army^  commanding  District 

of  Or^Qn. 


lADQUARTERS  DlS^^lOT   OF  OREGON, 

y^    Fort  Vancouver^  WmK  Ter.^  August  26^  1862. 

Sir:  I  herewitti  transmit  for  the  information. of  tlie  general  com- 
manding th^-^department  a  copy  of  the  report,  dited  23d  instant,  of 
Capt.  G^^3^0urrey,  of  Company  B,  First  Cavalry  Ore>g;on  Volunteers, 
of  hisp^ent  expedition  to  the  Grande  Eonde  Valley;  a  chpv  of  Col.  J. 
Stejifberger's  instructions  to  him,  dated  the  9th  instantTa^iopy  of 
Cdonel  St^iuberger^e  tiis]wdx5lr-of  the  25d  instant,  aTidtfc-eepy^^5t:;4^ 


Headquarters  First  Cavalry  Oregon  Volunteers, 

Gamp  Ko.  i.  Left  Fork,  Lapicai,  June  15y  1863. 

Sir-  T  have  the  honor  to  report  that  my  command,  consisting  of 

Companies  A,  D,  and  E,  First  Cavalry  Oregon  Volunteers,  marched 

from  Fort  Lapwai  this  morning,  and  are  now  encamped  at  this  place. 

I  transmit  herewith  ccmsolidated  report  of  the  strength  of  my  command. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,         _   ,, ,  ^,,,,. 

R.  F.  MAUIl\, 
Colonel^  Commanding. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon^  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  ler. 


Hdqrs.  First  Cavalry  Oregon  Volunteers, 
Camp  No.  6,  White  River  Crossing  of  Salmon  River ,  Idaho  Ter., 
^  June  20j  1863. 

Sir-  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  my  command  arrived  here 
to-day  in  good  condition.  I  will  cross  Salmon  River  to-morrow.  I 
have  determined  to  proceed  by  the  route  up  Little  Salmon  The  route 
thus  far  has  been  very  good,  and  grass  and  water  for  animals  abundant. 
No  casualties.    The  health  of  the  command  is  excellent  and  the  troops 

in  fine  spirits.  ^   , 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^,  ,^^^^r 

•^        ^  R.  F.  MAURY, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Expedition  against  Snake  Indians. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  ler. 


Headquarters  First  Cavalry  Oregon  VoltJnteers, 

Ca^np  No.  11,  on  Little  Salmon  River,  June  20,  Ihbd. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  my  command  arrived  at  above- 
named  camp  this  day  in  good  health  and  condition.  The  road  thus  far 
has  been  very  good  for  a  mountain  road,  with  an  abundance  ot  wood, 
water,  and  grass,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  places  is  per- 
haps as  good  a  trail  as  could  be  expected  in  so  broken  and  mountainous 
a  country.  Unfortunately  two  mules  were  precipitated  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain  to-day  and  killed.  Their  cargoes  were  saved.  No 
other  casualties  have  occurred.  The  distance  to  this  point  from  Fort 
Lapwai  is  something  over  100  miles,  and  the  general  course  about  south 
or  perhaps  a  tritie  east  of  south.  We  are  supposed  to  be  about  14o 
miles  from  Bannock  City  or  Placerville. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  F.  MAuKx, 

Colonel,  Commanding. 
ACTING  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  ler. 


Headquarters  First  Cavalry  Oregon  Volunteers, 
Camp  Independence,  in  Fayette  Valley,  Idaho  Ter.,  July  i,  1863. 
Sir-  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  arrived  at  this  point  with  my 
command  this  day  in  iair  condition,  being  the  tNventieth  day  out  from 
Fort  Lapwai,  and  distance  traveled,  according  to  our  calculation,  JOl 
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miles.  We  are  now  distant  from  Placerville  about  twenty-five  miles  in 
a  northwest  direction,  having  made  a  detour  to  the  westward  from  the 
main  trail  by  passing  down  the  west  side  of  Payette  Valley  until  we 
reach  the  ferry  across  main  Payette  Kiver,  crossing  at  or  near  that 
point.  I  made  this  change  of  route  from  my  original  intention  in  order 
to  avoid  the  mountain  dividing  the  Payette  and  Bois6  Rivers,  which  at 
this  point  is  represented  to  me  as  being  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and 
the  grass  and  water  very  scarce.  I  exi)ect  to  reach  Bois6  River  in  four 
or  five  days,  but  at  what  particular  point  cannot  now  precisely  state. 
Have  as  yet  met  with  no  Indians,  nor  any  evidence  of  their  ])roximity. 
The  health  of  the  command  continues  good,  and  the  animals  in  as  good 
condition  generally  as  when  we  left  Lapwai.  For  a  more  full  report  of 
the  command  1  have  the  honor  to  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  field 
return  for  the  last  ten  days  of  June,  which  is  without  alteration  this 
date. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  F.  MAURY, 
Colonel^  Commanding. 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon^  Fort  Yayicouver^  Wash,  Ter, 


Headquarters  First  Cavalry  Oregon  Volunteers, 

(Jamp  No,  23^  on  BoisS  River^  Idaho  Ter.j  July  8,  1863. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  arrival  of  my  command  at  this 
place  to-day,  having  marched  250  miles,  estimated,  from  Fort  Lapwai. 
This  distance  might  have  been  reduced  to  225  miles,  and  rafting  Pay- 
ette River,  opposite  Bonny  Valley,  obviated,  by  continuing  down  tlie 
west  bank  of  Lake  or  Middle  Fork  from  the  point  where  the  trail  flrst 
crosses  it,  six  miles  southwest  of  Fish  Lake.  The  healtli  of  my  com- 
mand continues  good,  and  the  animals  are  in  as  good  condition  as  could 
be  expected. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  F.  MAURY, 
Colonel.,  Commanding. 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon^  Fort  Vancouver^  Wash.  Ter. 


Hdqrs.  Expedition  against  the  Snake  Indians, 
Camj)  No.  24^  on  Bois6  River.,  Idaho  Ter..,  July  13,  1863. 

Sir:  I  have  been  joined  by  Companies  H  and  I,  First  Washington 
Territory  Infantry,  the  strength  of  which  you  will  see  from  the  returns, 
and  am  now  waiting  for  the  necessary  outfit,  the  supplies  not  having 
as  yet  arrived.  In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  and  difficulty  of  i)ro- 
curing  the  means  of  transportation,  I  have  determined  to  establish  a 
depot  at  some  eligible  point  between  this  and  Fort  Hall,  from  which  I 
can  send  back  a  portion  of  our  train  for  such  additional  supplies  as 
I  may  require.  The  health  of  the  command  is  as  yet  good,  but  I  fear 
the  consequence  of  much  delay  in  camp,  both  upon  its  health  and 
morale.  Emigrants  (two  parties)  from  Missouri  arrived  yesterday. 
They  report  having  seen  Indians  on  Camas  Prairie  and  beyond,  though 
n^aking  no  demonstration  of  hostilities.  They  also  say  that  General 
Connor  has  been  disapimiuted  in  his  arrangements  with  the  Indians; 


that  one  train  had  already  been  attacked  some  forty  miles  beyond  Fort 
Hall  It  will  take  me  but  few  days  to  move  after  receiving  the  neces- 
sarv  supplies  from  Captain  Hughes,  which  I  have  reason  to  think  will 
be  very  soon,  as  his  train  has  been  heard  from  at  Snake  River,  some 

forty  miles  distant. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  F.  MAURY, 

Colonel  First  Cavalry  Oregon  Voluriteers,  Commanding. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  „r    ,    ^ 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  ler. 

Hdqrs.  Expedition  against  the  Snake  Indians, 

Camp  No.  21,  on  Boise  River,  Idaho  Ter.,  July  16,  1863. 
Sir:  I  have  to  report  that  my  command  is  still  lying  here  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  supplies  and  means  of  transportation.  Alkali  in  consid- 
erable Quantities  exists  in  this  vicinity,  which  with  the  scarcity  of  good 
grass  has  affected  our  animals  unfavorably.  Inclosed  please  find  con- 
solidated morning  report  of  my  command  for  this  day. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  F.  MAURY, 
Colonel  First  Cavalry  Oregon  Volunteers,  Commanding. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,   Wash.  ler. 

Hdqrs.  Expedition  against  the  Snake  Indians, 

Camp  No.  33,  on  Camas  Prairie,  August  3,  1863. 
Sir  •  1  have  the  honor  to  report  the  arrival  of  my  entire  command  in 
this  valley  on  the  1st  instant.     I  arrived  myself  with  100  cavalry  on 
the  night  of  the  30th  ultimo,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  and 
the  infantry,  under  command  of  Major  Rinearsou,  to  bring  up  the  sup- 
ply train.    On  the  march  from  Fort  Bois6  hither  and  since  my  arrival 
here  I  have  kept  scouting  parties  out  on  each  side  of  the  route,  north 
and  southward,  in  search  of  Indians,  but  thus  far  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  evidence  of  their  presence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road  later 
than  two  or  three  weeks  ago.    Two  detachments  are  out  at  present 
with  three  days'  supplies,  one  toward  Snake  River  and  one  toward  the 
source  of  Salmon  and  Boise  Rivers.    From  the  information  received 
from  emigrants  and  others  recently  over  the  route  from  lort  Hall  to 
this  place,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  principal  number  of  the  Indians 
who  were  here  in  the  early  spring  are  now  in  the  vicinity  ot  l^ort  Ilall, 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  making  a  treaty  with  General  Connor. 
Those  perhaps  who  are  more  hostile  are  near  Salmon  Falls,  or  on  the 
south  side  of  Snake  River.    This  is  an  extensive  and  fertile  valley.    It 
is  thirty  miles  in  length  and  from  six  to  eight  miles  in  width,  and  is 
watered  by  many  fine  streams  tliat  take  their  rise  in  the  mountain 
range  dividing  tlie  waters  of  Salmon  and  Bois6  Rivers  from  those  ot 
Malade  River,  and  crossing  the  valley  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  lour 
miles  run  southward  into  Malade  River,  which  flows  at  the  south  side 
of  the  valley  and  in  an  easterly  direction .    The  growth  of  grass  through- 
out  the  entire  valley  is  luxuriant,  and  the  mountains  on  either  side 
afford  pine  timber  in  large  tracts  or  spots,  not  more  than  five  miles 
distant  from  the  margin  of  the  valley.     I  shall  leave  Ma.ior  Rinearson 
with  the  two  infantry  companies  and  a  part  of  the  cavalry  at  or  near 
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this  place,  and  send  sixty  or  seventy  mules  back  to  Fort  Bois^  for 
additional  supplies,  whilst  I  shall  proceed  myself,  with  cavalry  only, 
to  Fort  Hall.  The  health  of  my  command  is  good  and  the  animals  are 
in  fair  condition. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  F.  MAURY, 
Colonel  First  Cavalry  Oregon  Volunteers,  Commanding. 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon^  Fort  Vancouver,   Wash.  Ter. 


Hdqrs.  Expedition  against  the  Snake  Indians, 
Camp  No.  33,  Camas  Prairie,  Idaho  Ter.,  August  8,  1863. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  detachments  of  which  men- 
tion was  made  in  my  last  have  all  returned.  Captain  Currey  with  his 
detachment  of  twenty  men  returned  last  evening,  having  been  five 
days  out,  and  haviug  made  the  entire  circuit  of  Malade  River  to  Salmon 
Falls.  Finding  fresh  signs  of  Indians  passing  from  this  valley  toward 
Snake  River,  he  followed  their  trail,  crossing  Malade  several  times 
until  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls,  when  he  came  upon  a  camp 
of  seventeen  lodges,  which  he  immediately  surrounded,  but  the  Indians 
appeared  defenseless,  and  made  such  demonstrations  of  friendship  that 
he  could  not,  with  any  regard  for  humanity,  assault  them.  Accord- 
ingly he  made  captives  of  two  leaders  of  their  number  and  brought 
them  with  him  to  this  camp.  He  found  in  all  about  200  Indians  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  falls  engaged  in  fishing.  They  were  apparently  destitute, 
having  little  or  no  stock.  Salmon  Falls  are  almost  due  south  and  about 
sixty  miles  from  here  by  the  nearest  route.  Malade  empties  into  Snake 
River  about  twelve  miles  below  them.  I  have  interrogated  the  Indians 
brought  in  by  Captain  Currey  without  being  able  to  ascertain  from 
them  any  chie  to  the  whereabouts  of  any  captive  whites  or  the  animals 
stolen  by  their  tribe.  They  say,  "The  bad  Indians  are  all  gone  to  the 
buffalo  country .''  I  shall  release  them  to-day.  I  shall  move  from  here 
to-morrow  or  next  day.  It  is  supposed  to  be  130  to  140  miles  from 
here  to  Fort  Hall. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  F.  MAURY, 
Colonel  First  Cavalry  Oregon  Volunteers,  Commanding. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 


Hdqrs.  Expedition  against  the  Snake  Indians, 
Camp  No.  33,  Camas  Prairie,  Idaho  Ter.,  August  8, 1863. 
General  :  The  scouting  parties  sent  out  on  my  arrival  in  this  valley 
have  returned.  The  one  (Captain  Currey's)  going  to  Salmon  Falls 
found  a  few  families  at  that  point,  mostly  without  arms  or  property  of 
any  kind  and  professing  great  friendship.  A  ferry  has  been  established 
there.  The  owners  live  there  unmolested,  and  represent  the  Indians  in 
the  vicinity  as  perfectly  harmless.  They  are  poor  and  depend  upon  fish 
for  a  living.  If  nothing  occurs  to  prevent,  I  will  cross  the  river  at  the 
falls  on  my  return  and  give  the  streams  entering  on  the  south  of  Snake 
River  a  thorough  search;  perhaps,  if  time  and  circumstances  permit, 
visit  the  headwaters  of  Owyhee  and  Malheur,  meeting  my  supplies  for 
the  return  to  Walla  Walla  at  Malheur  River.    The  Indians  at  the  falls. 
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two  of  whom  Captain  Currey  brought  in  with  him,  say  that  most  all  the  \ 
Indians— all  who  were  able— have  gone  east  to  the  buffalo  grounds.  | 
Very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  their  representations.    Ihey 
say  they  know  nothing  of  any  treaty  with  General  Connor,    It  is  to  be 
regretted  very  much,  taking  into  consideration  the  present  necessities, 
as  well  as  future  prospects,  of  the  Government  and  these  Indians,  that 
the  military  post  had  not  been  established  in  this  valley.    I  look  upon 
it  as  a  misfortune.    With  a  permanent  military  establishment  in  tbis 
vicinity,  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  collecting  and  controlling 
them.    I  will  leave  the  infantry  and  sufficient  cavalry  for  scouting  pur- 
poses in  this  valley  under  command  of  Major  Rinearson.    I  expect  to 
return  by  the  10th  of  September,  and  will  be  governed  by  circumstances 
in  future  movements,  of  which  I  will  keep  you  advised.    It  is  doubtful 
whether  we  find  any  party  of  hostile  Indians.    I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  the  immigration  to  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  with  excep- 
tion of  that  to  Beaver  Head,  will  be  very  small.    It  is  time  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  had  reached  this  point,  yet  very  few,  not  over  100  wagons, 
have  made  their  appearance.    Notwithstanding  that  this  season  was 
much  earlier  than  last,  the  immigration  consists  mostly  of  famUies  in 
good  health  and  well  suppUed.    This  valley  is  large  enough  for  a  popu- 
lous county,  covered  with  nutritious  grass    and  well  watered,  and 
unouestionably  with  the  advance  of  mineral  discoveries  will  be  thickly 
settled.     Timber  of  good  quality,  though  not  very  abundant,  at  con- 
venient distance  on  the  mountains.    The  health  of  tl^  command  is 
excellent,  and  the  animals  of  the  expedition  first  rate.    With  the  latter 
we  have  had  no  trouble  and  met  with  no  losses. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  m A  QRY 

Colonel  nrst  Cavalry  Oregon  Volunteers,  Commanding  Expedition. 

General  Benjamin  Alvord, 

Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 


Headquarters  Expedition  against  Snake  Indians, 

Camp  No.  39,  on  Lost  River,  Idaho  Ter.,  August  15, 1863. 
Sir  •  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  this  day 
received  from  Governor  Doty,  of  Utah  Territory.  My  command  will 
be  at  the  ferry  above  Fort  Hall  day  after  to-morrow.  The  distance 
from  here  is  said  to  be  fifty-two  miles,  forty  of  which  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  water.    I  have  received  no  tidings  of  Captain  Crawford  s 

command.  ,    ,.     ^ 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  r.  MAUxvix, 

Colonel  First  Cavalry  Oregon  VoMrteers,  Commanding. 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  w    ^    ^ 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 

[Inclosure.] 

Box  Elder,  Utah  Ter.,  July  30, 1863. 

Officer  Comdg.  the  Troops  of  the  United  States 

AT  Fort  Bois6  and  in  the  Snake  River  Country: 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  this  day  concluded  at  this  place  by  General 

Connor  and  myself  with  the  bands  of  the  SJioshones,  of  which  Poca- 

tello,  San  Pitch,  and  Sagwicli  are  the  principal  chiefs.     This  mforma^ 

tion  is  given  that  these  Shoshones  may  not  be  injured  when  met  by  the 
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troops,  if  they  are  at  the  time  behaving  themselves  well.  A  treaty  of 
peace  has  also  been  entered  into  at  Fort  Bridger  with  other  bands  of 
the  Shoshgfl£S,  and  it  is  understood  that  all  of  that  nation  are  at  peace 
with  theunited  States  and  are  under  a  pledge  to  remain  friendly. 

JAMES  DUANB  DOTY, 
Commander  and  Governor  of  Utah  Territory. 


Hdqrs.  Expedition  against  the  Snake  Indians, 
Camp  No.  42^  Near  Fort  Hall^  Idaho  Ter.^  August  24^  1863. 
General  :  1  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  my  command  arrived 
at  this  camp  in  good  health  and  condition  on  the  18th  instant,  having 
marched  a  distance  of  170  miles  from  our  depot  in  Camas  Prairie 
which  we  left  on  the  9th  instant.  Our  present  camp  is  on  the  Port 
Neuf  Kiver,  about  four  miles  from  Fort  Hall  and  about  eighteen  miles 
below  the  ferry  across  Snake  Kiver,  at  the  mouth  of  Blackfoot  Creek. 
After  leaving  Camas  Prairie  and  the  adjacent  valleys,  many  of  which 
are  of  good  size  and  present  every  appearance  of  fertility,  there  is  no 
country  offering  any  inducement  for  settlement  or  affording  supplies 
of  any  kind  for  the  Indians,  the  streams  all  sinking  at  the  line  of  an 
immense  lava  field,  which  approaches  the  base  of  the  mountains  so 
closely  in  many  places  for  miles  that  there  is  barely  a  passage  for 
wagons.  Water  and  grass,  however,  is  suflScient,  with  exception  of  about 
sixty  miles  at  this  end  of  the  march.  The  road  is  generally  level  and 
good,  with  exception  of  having  occasionally  to  pass  over  points  of  the 
lava  fields.  I  arrived  at  and  crossed  Snake  Eiver  on  the  17th,  when  I 
met  Captain  Crawford,  of  the  overland  escort,  both  reaching  the  ferry 
in  the  same  hour.  He  had  left  his  camp  on  Boss  Fork,  where  the 
routes  for  the  north  and  south  sides  of  Snake  Eiver  separate,  and  was 
undetermined  as  to  which  he  would  take.  After  consultation  he  con- 
cluded, on  account  of  the  forty-mile  drive  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
report  that  one  train  of  forty  wagons  had  preceded  him  on  the  south 
side,  to  follow  the  latter  route.  He  reports  that  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  or  trouble  of  any  nature  with  the  emigration  this  season  up 
to  this  point.  There  has  been  none  from  this  west.  He  thinks  he  has 
the  rear  of  the  emigration,  consisting  of  seventy  or  eighty  wagons 
with  him,  having  telegraphed  from  the  last  station  to  the  rear  some  200 
miles,  and  getting  information  that  none  had  passed  that  point  since 
his  party,  and  that  none  had  been  heard  of  in  rear  of  that.  With  the 
exception  of  his  party,  and  an  occasional  team  transporting  goods  or 
produce  from  Salt  Lake  to  Bannock  City,  in  the  Beaver  Head  country 
none  have  passed  our  camp  or  been  heard  of.  Captain  Crawford  and 
party  were  in  good  health  and  generally  Avell  supplied,  and  stock  in 
good  condition.  The  emigrants  have  had  good  teams  and  are  well 
supplied,  though  the  emigration,  as  compared  with  that  of  last  season, 
is  very  small.  About  250  wagons  have  passed  over  the  route  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  probably  110,  including  Captain  Crawford's 
party,  on  the  south  side.  I  will  wait  in  this  camp  some  days  yet,  when 
I  will  return  to  Camas  Prairie;  from  thence,  as  indicated  heretofore,  I 
will  cross  the  river  with  the  cavalry  at  or  near  Salmon  Falls  and  visit 
the  headwaters  of  the  streams  entering  from  the  south,  meeting  my 
supplies  for  return  to  Walla  Walla  at  Owyhee  or  Malheur,  the  infantry 
returning  by  the  same  route  we  came  to  Fort  Boise.  At  the  falls  and 
on  these  streams  I  am  in  hopes  I  may  be  able  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 
my  command  and  the  ends  of  justice  by  inflicting  punishment  upon 
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such  Indians  as  have  not  been  embraced  in  the  treaties  made  by  Gen-' 
eral  Connor  and  Governor  Doty.    Our  relations  with  all  the  Indians  in 
this  section  are  explained  by  the  letter  of  Governor  Doty,  copy  ot 
which  was  transmitted  heretofore,  and  the  copy  of  one  received  from 
General  Connor  on  my  arrival  at  the  ferry  near  my  present  camp, 
which  goes  forward  by  this  express.    The  only  Indians  I  have  found 
are  those  alluded  to  by  the  latter,  who  appear  very  friendly  and  say 
that  General  Connor  has  promised  to  visit  and  treat  with  them.    A 
good  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  tribes  treated  with,  now  living 
farther  east,  have  visited  my  camp,  generally  having  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  Governor  Doty.    I  have  no  doubt  that  from  the  rapid 
succession  of  settlements  in  and  bordering  upon  all  the  country  of 
which  they  have  been  heretofore  almost  the  sole  occupants,  their  desire 
for  peace  and  disposition  to  behave  themselves  is  sincere,  but  all  expe- 
rience shows  that  unless  collected  and  settled  in  some  named  district, 
and  some  control  exercised  over  them,  robberies,  &c.,  will  be  of  annual 
recurrence.    Small  parties  of  our  people,  and,  no  doubt,  sometimes 
aggravations  and  aggressions  by  these  parties  traveling  in  every  direc- 
tion searching  every  stream  and  mountain  for  gold,  offer  temptations, 
sharpened  by  the  curtailment  of  hunting  and  fishing  privileges  (which 
our  settlements  naturally  cause),  which  are  not  easy  to  be  resisted. 
The  south  side  of  Camas  Prairie  would  afford  an  excellent  settlement 
for  them.    Camas  abounds  [with]  an  abundance  of  small  fish  m  the 
streams,  plenty  of  grass,  and  being  adjacent  to  Snake  River,  affords 
opportunities  of  fishing  below  the  great  falls,  above  which  salmon 
cannot  pass.    This  would  not  interfere  with  settlements  on  the  north 
side,  which  embraces  the  largest  extent  of  good  lands.    All  the  Indians 
living  northwest  of  Salt  Lake  visit  the  grounds  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  putting  up  their  winter  supply  of  camas,  and  after  the  root 
season  is  over,  resort  to  the  falls  and  other  points  on  the  Snake  to  put 
up  fish.    All  that  were  in  the  valley  were  collected  by  messengers  east 
of  Fort  Hall  three  or  four  weeks  in  advance  of  our  arrival.    Necessity 
will  beyond  doubt  compel  them  to  keep  up  their  visits  to  the  camas 
grounds,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  permitted,  the  usual 
thefts  and  outrages  would  be  the  consequence,  unless  settled  in  the 
presence  of  some  controlling  power.    The  effect  of  failure  to  commit 
the  usual  robberies  is  easily  detected  among  those  here  by  the  destitu- 
tion of  which  they  complain,  and  scarcity  of  powder,  lead,  &c.     Ihe 
great  outrages  committed  heretofore  by  the  frequenters  of  the  country 
between  Boise  and  Fort  Hall  causes  some  regret  that  accounts  should 
be  canceled  so  easily,  but  no  doubt  the  punishment  inflicted  by  Gen- 
eral Connor,  and  the  disposition  of  citizens  with  whom  they  have  come 
in  contact,  have  satisfied  them  that  any  other  policy  than  their  pres- 
ent would  lead  to  extermination. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  F.  MAURY, 

Colonel  First  Cavalry  Oregon  Volunteers,  Cornmanding. 

Brig.  Gen.  B.  Alvord,  ^       ^r  w    i     ^ 

Commanding  District  of  Oregon^  Fort  Vancouver^  Wash.  Ter. 

Hdqrs.  Expedition  aoainst  the  Snake  Indians, 
Camp  No.  51,  Camas  Frairie,  Idaho  Ter.,  September  10,  1863. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  arrival  of  my  command  at  this 
camp  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  instant  in  good  health.    Not  hearing 
of  any  emigration,  and  accepting  the  opinion  of  Captain  Crawford,  ot 
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the  overland  escort,  as  well  as  the  ferryman  at  Snake  Kiver,  that  the 
emigration  had  passed,  I  broke  up  camp  on  the  Port  Neuf,  near  Fort 
Hall,  on  the  27th  ultimo,  and  moved  for  this  camp  by  the  same  route 
over  which  we  had  gone  out.  Without  the  occurrence  of  anything 
worthy  of  mention  we  arrived  as  above  stated.  I  have  completed  my 
arrangements  for  the  march  from  this  camp  via  Salmon  Falls,  sending 
the  infantry,  Captain  O'Eegau,  to  report  to  Major  Lugenbeel  and  Cap- 
tain Mason,  to  receive  of  Captain  Hughes,  acting  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence at  Fort  Boise,  such  supplies  as  I  may  require  for  the  march  to 
Fort  Walla  Walla  and  to  camp  on  the  Malheur  until  I  join  him  with 
the  cavalry.  Of  the  prospects  of  the  expedition  to  the  south  side  of 
Snake  Kiver  anything  said  at  present  can  only  be  conjecture.  The  same 
may  be  said  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  peace  or  treaties  made  with  tlie 
Snake  or  Shoshone  Indians.  It  is  evident,  however,  to  my  mind,  that 
it  cannot  last  when  these  Indians  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  their  old 
resorts  or  of  scattering  generally  over  the  country.  We  found  on  the 
waters  of  McArthur's  Eiver  the  body  of  an  Indian  killed  about  the  20th 
August,  as  we  inferred  from  the  date  of  papers  found  near  the  body. 
Such  acts  will  certainly  lead  to  retaliation,  and  most  likely  unsuspect- 
ing parties  be  the  sufferers.  I  learn  also  that  a  good  many  of  Poca- 
tello's  people  crossed  over  from  Snake  River  to  the  waters  of  Lost  River 
i  the  day  after  the  command  crossed  what  is  known  as  the  desert.  These 
will  undoubtedly  scatter  over  the  country,  as  heretofore,  according  to 
interest  or  inclination,  and  cannot  fail  to  come  into  communication  with 
more  or  less  of  our  people  who  are  ignorant  of  existing  treaties,  or 
of  the  tribe  to  which  they  may  belong.  In  fact,  such  knowledge  by 
many  IS  of  little  importance,  and  makes  but  little  difference  in  their  dis- 
position to  them.  Pocatello  was  at  our  camp  on  the  Port  Neuf  the  day 
before  we  left.  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  General  Connor's  let- 
ter (copy  of  which  has  been  forwarded)  I  remarked,  "I  hope  to  find  on 
the  south  side  of  Snake  River  on  my  return  to  Fort  Walla  Walla  the 
remaining  portions  of  what  are  known  as  the  Shoshone  or  Qx^e 
Indians,  and  to  be  able  to  inflict  such  punishment  as~Eheir  crimes 
deserve."  Since  my  return  to  this  camp  I  learn  (unofficially)  that  an 
Indian  agent,  with  military  escort  from  Utah,  had  gone  down  on  the 
south  side  of  Snake  River  and  returned  to  Utah  by  the  same  route.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  but  taking  into  consideration 
thefact  that  a  number  of  white  people  are  intimately  associated  with  these 
Indians,  and  their  facilities  for  getting  information,  I  doubt  whether 
I  succeed  in  finding  any  body  of  Indians  of  sufficient  force  to  warrant 
me  m  attacking  them;  and  in  the  case  of  the  small  parties  that  I  may 
be  able  to  capture,  or  that  may  come  to  my  camp,  I  cannot  possibly 
obtain  such  evidence  as  would  warrant  me  in  hanging  them.  I  will 
move  early  in  the  morning,  and  shall  endeavor  to  keep  you  advised  of 
my  future  movements  and  acts  as  often  as  possible. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  F.  MAURY, 
Colonel  First  Cavalry  Oregon  Volunteers,  Commanding. 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 

Hdqrs.  Expedition  Against  the  Snakk  Indians, 
Camp  No.  56,  Salmon  Falls  Creelc,  Idaho  Ter.,  September  23,  1863. 
Sir  :  Since  my  last  of  September  10  nothing  of  any  importance  has 
occurred.    1  arrived  with  the  command  at  the  Salmon  Falls  on  the 


15th  and  crossed  to  the  south  side  on  the  l&th^  establishing  the  present 
camp.    All  in  good  health.    The  few  Indians  we  find  here  are  mis- 
erably poor   and   almost   destitute.     Represent   themselves  as  very 
friendly  and  ask  permission  to  live  undisturbed  in  the  vicinity.    I 
have  represented  to  them  that  as  long  as  they  remained  here  without 
molesting  in  any  manner  our  people  who  may  travel  through  the 
country  they  might  exj)ect  to  live  in  peace,  but  on  the  contrary  they 
could  expect  nothing  but  extermination;  that  I  did  not  come  out  to 
make  them  presents  or  to  buy  a  peace,  but  to  make  them  feel  and  , 
understand  that  they  must  not  only  behave  themselves,  but  that  in 
the  event  of  bad  faith  or  conduct  they  would  be  pursued  and  pun- 1 
ished.    There  are  about  thirty  or  forty  of  them  living  within  eight 
miles  above  and  below  the  falls.    Most  of  them  were  here  last  Sep- 
tember while  I  was  camped  in  the  neighborhood.    They  are  of  course 
like  all  other  Indians,  and  have  probably  been  guilty  of  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  robbery,  but  neither  during  the  last  nor  this  season  have  I 
heard  of  any  complaints  against  them.    There  is  a  small  camp  of  the 
same  party  about  thirty  miles  below  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
which  I  will  visit  before  leaving.    I  have  been  careful  to  impress  upon 
the  chief  or  head  man  of  the  party  that  himself  and  his  people  would 
be  held  responsible  for  any  depredations  that  might  be  committed  near 
the  falls;  that  if  bad  Indians  came  among  them  they  must  immediately 
give  notice  of  the  fact,  or  suffer  for  their  acts.    Scouting  parties  under 
Captain  Drake  and  Lieutenant  Apperson  have  returned,  reporting  no 
signs  of  Indians  made  the  present  season.    Captain  Drake  went  up  the 
river  above  Rock  Creek  to  the  Great  Falls  some  forty  or  fifty  miles, 
and  reports  three  falls  within  five  miles ;  the  first  or  upper,  180  feet ;  the 
second,  three  miles  below,  198  feet  (measured);  the  third  (estimated), 
about  20  feet;  all  perpendicular,  almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  the 
walls  of  rock  from  500  to  1,000  feet  high  inclosing  the  river.    The  cap- 
tain succeeded  in  getting  his  animals  to  the  river  at  the  second  or 
greatest  fall.    At  the  first  he  discovered  signs  of  visitors ;  at  the  second, 
none.    Lieutenant  Apperson  with  his  party  took  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion with  expectations  of  reaching  headwaters  of  the  Humboldt,  but 
the  scarcity  of  water  compelled  his  return.    He  was  thirty-odd  hours 
without  water  for  man  or  animals.     I  will  leave  the  falls  on  the  25th 
en  route  for  the  Owyhee,  examining  to  the  west  all  probable  resorts  for 
the  Indians,  and  will,  whether  any  are  found  or  not,  be  able  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  opinion  as  to  the  number  who  have  inhabited  or  vis- 
ited the  country  heretofore.    The  travel  from  the  mines  to  Salt  Lake 
and  the  east  continues  in  small  parties  without  the  least  difficulty.    I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  more  men  have  gone  east  than  came 
west  by  the  Snake  River  roads. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  F.  MAURY, 
Colonel  First  Cavalry  Oregon  Volunteers,  Commanding. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 
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Hdqrs.  Expedition  against  the  Snake  Indians, 
Camp  No.  61,  on  Bruneau  or  Ooose  CreeJc,  Idaho  Ter.,  October  5,  1863. 
Sir:  As  indicated  in  my  letter  of  23d  ultimo,  the  command  moved 
from  Salmon  Falls  Creek  on  the  35tb  and  reached  this  camp  on  the 
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29tli,  liiiltiug  one  day  at  the  Three  IslamLs,  tliirty  luiles  below  Salmon 
Falls.    The  road  from  the  falls  does  not  follow  the  river.    I  sent  out 
parties  while  en  route  to  the  Three  Islands  to  collect  in  all  the 
Indians  on  either  side  of  the  river,  or  to  attack  in  case  of  finding  any 
considerable  force  of  them.    These  were  the  Indians  whom  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last  as  intending  to  visit.    About  forty  were  collected 
They  live  a  family  in  a  place,  on  either  side  of  the  river  for  a  distance 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles;  have  no  arms,  and  a  very  small  number  of 
Indian  ponies;  not  an  average  of  one  to  each  family.    As  in  the  case 
of  those  at  the  falls  they  expressed  great  desire  for  peace  and  a  willing- 
ness to  do  anything  or  go  anywhere  they  might  be  directed.    I  had  no 
evidence  of  guilt  or  of  (ioraplaiuts  and  endeavored  to  impress  the  im- 
portance to  them  of  not  only  not  molesting  our  people  themselves,  but 
of  giving,  in  the  event  of  any  being  molested  in  their  vicinity,  such  infor- 
mation as  would  lead  to  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.    There  are 
from  80  to  100  of  this  party,  all  Shoshones,  and,  aware  of  the  treaties 
made  at  bait  Lake,  scattered  alon'glli©  river  from  the  great  falls  to  the 
mouth  of  this  stream,  a  distance  of  100  miles.    Something  should  be 
done  with  them,  for  if  disposed  to  behave  themselves  they  are  liable  to 
be  punished  for  the  depredations  of  the  roaming  and  more  enterprisine 
bands  that  occupy  the  country  to  the  south  and  west.    Since  we  crossed 
the  river  on  the  ir)th  of  September  scouting  parties  have  examined  all 
the  country  withm  our  reach.    Captain  Ourrey  was  detached  on  the 
^4th  ultimo,  supplied  with  ten  days'  rations,  and  directed  to  go  south 
following  the  west  bank  of  Salmon  Falls  Creek  to  its  source;  thence 
northwest  to  the  headwaters  of  this  stream,  and  to  join  the  command 
at  this  place,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  having  made 
a  circuit  of  some  200  miles,  reaching  the  divide  of  the  waters  of  Salmon 
Falls  Creek  and  the  Humboldt.    Here  it  snowed  two  or  three  inches 
upon  him.    He  then  changed  his  course  for  the  waters  of  this  stream, 
which  were  successively  crossed,  heading  in  snow  capped  mountains 
and  came  down  it  on  the  west  side.    Saw  during  the  entire  trip  but 
four  Indians.    One  family  on  Salmon  Falls  Creek,  fifty  miles  from  the 
falls,  two  other  families  on  the  waters  of  this  stream,  who  were  return- 
ing, as  they  said,  from  a  visit  to  the  Humboldt  mines.     He  crossed  and 
traveled  many  old  and  much-used  trails,  all  the  signs  being  made  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  showing  that  the  Indians  were  moving 
south  and  west,  evidently  getting  into  the  country  drained  by  John 
Day's,  Ma  heur,  and  Owyhee  Rivers.    I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  travel 
down  the  latter,  but  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  distance  from 
Snake  River  to  any  point  high  enough  up  the  Owyhee  to  render  the  trip 
of  any  service  make  it  impossible.     Previous  to  Captain  Currey's 
return.  Lieutenant  Waymire,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty  men  of  Com- 
pany D,  while  scouting,  came  upon  a  party  of  about  twenty  Indians 
some  twenty  miles  up  this  stream,  attacked  and  killed  four  and  wounded 
several  others,  who  with  the  remainder  escaped  on  account  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  country,  the  camp  being  so  inaccessible  that  the  lieutenant 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  horses  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.    Many  depre- 
dations have  been  committed  on  this  stream,  and  the  Indians  who 
occupy  It  never  tail  to  kill  and  steal  whenever  opportunity  offers. 
if  rom  the  sign  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  we  would  have  found 
quite  a  force  of  them,  but  the  creek  had  been  visited  about  the  1st 
ot  beptember  by  a  party  of  miners  who  attacked  a  party  encamped 
near  the  mouth.    We  found  the  remains  of  seven  bodies.    All  the  roam 
mg  Indians  ot  the  country  visit  the  Bruneau  more  or  less.    It  attbrds 
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food  grass  for  animals  at  a  sufficient  distance 
roaa  the  road  to  watch  emigrants,  and  also  the 
greatest  abundance  of  satoon.     In  this  reipect 
It  excels  any  stream  entering  Snake  River  that 
I  know  of. ,  There  is  an  old  and  much- trave led 
tmil  leaving  SnaJce  River. near  Fort  Hall,  called 
the  Bannock  Trail ,  jfcich  is  used  by  roaming 
and  hostile  bands  who  wish  to  change  the  scene 
of  their  depredations  and  prevent  suspicion 
as  to  what  tribe  they  belong.     It  touches  this 
river  about  70  miles  from  the  mouth.     The  com- 
mand will  resume  the  march  in  the  momir« 
for  Fort  Walla  Walla,  and  reach  that  post  proba- 
bly about  the  1st  of  November.     It  continues 
m  excellent  health* 


Very  rafspectftilly,  your 


servant) 


R.F.lIaurv  . 

Colonel  First  Cavalry  Uregon  i 

Volunteers 


•<  ni>*t. 


Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
Headquarters  Bistrict  of  Orsgon, 
Fort  Vancouver,  Washington  Ten 
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\   LM)lli,  halting-  oiio  day  at  the  Three  Islands,  tliirty  miles  below  Salmon 

\  Falls.  Tlie  road  from  the  tails  does  not  follow  the  river.  I  sent  out 
parties  while  en  route  to  the  Three  Islands  to  collect  iu  all  the 
Indians  on  either  side  of  the  river,  or  to  attack  in  case  of  finding  any 
consideralde  force  of  them.     These  were   the   Indians  whom  I  men- 

;  tioned  in  my  last  as  intending  to  visit.  About  forty  were  collected. 
They  live  a  family  in  a  place,  on  either  side  of  the  river  for  a  distance 
of  tliirty  or  forty  miles;  have  no  arms,  and  a  very  small  number  of 
Indian  i)onies;  not  an  average  of  one  to  each  family.  As  in  the  case 
of  those  at  the  falls  they  expressed  great  desire  for  peace  and  a  willing- 
ness to  do  anything  or  go  anywhere  they  might  be  directed.  I  had  no 
evidence  of  guilt  or  of  complaints  and  endciivored  to  impress  the  im- 
portance to  them  of  not  only  not  molesting  our  people  themselves,  but 
of  giving,  in  the  event  of  any  being  molested  in  their  vicinity,  such  infor- 
mation as  would  lead  to  the  punishment  of  the  guilty!^  There  are 
from  80  to  J  00  of  this  party,  all  Sh()shones,  and,  aware  of  the  treaties 
made  at  Salt  Lake,  scattered  along  fE«Tiver  from  the  great  falls  to  the 
mouth  of  this  stream,  a  distance  of  100  miles.  Something  should  be 
done  with  them,  for  if  disposed  to  behave  themselves  they  are  liable  to 
be  imnished  for  the  depredations  of  the  roaming  and  more  enterprising 
bands  that  occupy  the  country  to  the  south  and  west.  Since  we  crossed 
th(^.  river  on  the  loth  of  September  scouting  parties  have  examined  all 
the  country  within  our  reach.  Captain  Currey  was  detached  on  the 
24th  ultimo,  supplied  with  ten  days'  rations,  and  directed  to  go  south, 
following  the  west  bank  of  Salmon  Falls  Creek  to  its  source;  thence 
northwest  to  the  headwaters  of  this  stream,  and  to  join  the  command 
at  this  place,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  having  made 
a  circuit  of  some  200  miles,  reaching  the  divide  of  the  waters  of  Salmon 
Falls  Creek  and  the  Humboldt.  Here  it  snowed  two  or  three  inches 
ui)on  him.  He  then  changed  his  course  for  the  waters  of  this  stream, 
which  were  successively  crossed,  heading  in  snow  capped  mountains, 
and  came  down  it  on  the  west  side.  Saw  during  the  entire  trip  but 
four  Indians.  One  family  on  Salmon  Falls  Creek,  tifty  miles  from  the 
falls,  two  other  families  on  the  waters  of  this  stream,  who  were  return- 
ing, as  they  said,  from  a  visit  to  the  Humboldt  mines.  He  crossed  and 
traveled  many  old  and  nuich-used  trails,  all  the  signs  being  made  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  showing  that  the  Indians  were  moving 
south  and  west,  evidently  getting  into  the  country  drained  by  elohn 
Day's,  Malheur,  and  Owyhee  liivers.  1  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  travel 
down  the  latter,  but  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  distance  from 
Snake  Kiver  to  any  point  high  enough  up  the  Owyhee  to  render  the  trip 

^  of  any  service  make  it  impossible.  Previous  to  Captain  Currey's 
return.  Lieutenant  Waymire,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty  men  of  Com- 
pany D,  while  scouting,  came  upon  a  party  of  about  twenty  Indians 
some  twenty  miles  up  this  stream,  attacked  and  killed  four  and  wounded 
several  others,  who  with  the  remainder  escaped  on  account  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  country,  the  camp  being  so  inaccessible  that  the  lieutenant 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  horses  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Many  depre- 
dations have  been  committed  on  this  stream,  and  the  Indians  who 
occupy  it  Oliver  fail  to  kill  and  steal  whenever  opportunity  offers. 
From  the  sign  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  we  would  have  found 
quite  a  force  of  them,  but  the  creek  had  been  visited  about  the  1st 
of  Se])tember  by  a  party  of  miners  who  attacked  a  party  encamped 
near  the  mouth.  We  found  the  remains  of  seven  bodies.  All  the  roam- 
ing Indians  of  the  country  visit  the  Bruneau  more  or  less.     It  atiords 
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food  grass  for  animals  at  a  sufficient  distance 
rom  the  road  to  watch  emigrants ,  and  also  the 
greatest  abundance  of  salmon.     In  this  respect 
it  excels  any  stream  entering  Snake  River  that 
I  know  of.  There  is  an  old  and  much- traveled 
trail  leaving  Snake  River  near  Fort  Hall,  called 
the  Bannock  Trail,  which  is  used  by  roaming 
ajid  hostile  bands  who  wish  to  change  the  scene 

of  their  depredations  and  prevent  suspicion 
as  to  what  tribe  they  belong.     It  touches  this 
river  about  70  miles  from  the  mouth.     The  com- 
mand will  resume  the  march  in  the  morning 
for  Fo rt  Walla  Wal  la ,  and  reach  that  post  proba- 
bly  about  the  1st  of  November.  It  continues 
in  excellent  health. 

Tery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


R.F.Mau 


ry 

Colonel  First  Cavalry  Oregon 
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Volunteers 


Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 
Fort  Vancouver,  Washington  Ten 
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August  22-3eptember  20,  1863.— Expedition 
from  jj'ort  Lapwai,  Idaho  Ter. ,  to  The 
Meadows. 

Report  of  Lieut.  John  Bo'vi/en,  ij'irst 
Oregon  Cavalry. 

i'ort  Lapwai,  Idaho  Ter., 
September  20,  1363. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following,  viz: 

In  compliance  with  Orders,  No. 144, 
dated  headquarters  i'ort  Lapv?ai,  August 
21,  1863,  1  left  here  on  the  LLd  ul- 
timo in  command  of  twenty- two  enlisted 
men  of  Squadron  j?\  jj'irst"  Cavalry  Ore- 
gon Volunteers,  and  the  hospital  ste- 
ward of  said  regiment.  On  the  30th 
I  arrived  in  ^Ik  Valley  within  two  • 
miles  offSlk  City.  After  learning  all 
I  could  in  reference  to  the  Indian  de- 
predations committed  on  iied  Kiver  I 
started  the  following  morning  for  The 
Meadows  on  Bed  River.'  The  trail  from 
Slk  City  to  The  keadows  is  somewhat 
dangerous  for  loaded  animals  to  travel 
over.  One  of  the  pack  animals  fell 
from  the  trail  and  was  killed.  About 
twelve  miles  from  i^lk  City  came  to  ex- 
cellent grazing  for  our  animals  and 
encamped.  The  day  after  arriving  at 
The  keadows  found  a  portion  of  the 
remains  of  i'Ar.  -Andrews,  the  person 
supoosed  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  ' 
Indians  in  the  forepprt  of  August. 
He  had  been  murdered,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances partially  covered  with  grass, 
out  had  been  found'  by  wild  animals  and 
entirely  devoured,  except  some  of  the 
larger  bones.  Some  papers  and  pieces 
of  clothing  were  recognized  by  some 
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of  his  friends,   enough  to  prove  his 
identity  beyond  a  doubt,     i  remained 
at  The  Meadows  until  the  13th  instant, 
during  which  time  1  had  several  par- 
ties  out  scouting,  but  could  find 
no  3na ke  Indians.     There  were  some    L2.33 
Nez  Perce'  Indifans  in  the  vicinity, 
but  they  appeared  friendly.     I  tnink 
there  were  no  Snake   Indians  near  there, 
and  such  was  tKi^pinion  of  the  wez 
Perce^ Indians.     On  the  13th  instant  I 
started  on  my  return  to  this   place. 
Two  privates  deserted  while  on  the 
march.     I  sent   a  partv  in  pursuit,  but 
the  deserters  were  not   taken.     Ar- 
rived here  without  further  incident 
on  the  20th  instant. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

John  Bowen, 
Second  Lieutenant, 

iy'irst  Oregon  Cavalry. 

Maj.   3.  Truax, 

jtf'irst  Gf,;valry  Oregon  Volunteers, 
Commanding  J?'ort  Lapwai. 
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fcftok  to  Camp  Joliii«  at  5  o^clouk,  amvgd  at  ll'.ihbit  TTal<^  Station  \\i 
3.80  p.  m. ;  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Found  good  liay  for  stock,  Wt 
water  bad.  August  5,  left  Eabbit  Hole  at  5  a.  di.  Stock  in  good  oon- 
ditioa^  arrived  at  Hot  Springs  2  p.  m.;  distance  twenty  miles.  I^mind 
hay  and  poor  water.  August  G,  left  Hot  Springs  at  5  a.  m.;  arriVed  at 
Deep  Hole  at  3  p.  m.,  traveling  twenty-four  miles  to-day.  Atigust  7, 
left  Deep  Hole  at  5  a.  m. ;  arrived  at  Smoke  Creek  at  4  p.  m./  distance 
thirty-two  miles,  (lood  water  and  hay  for  stock.  Augtist  8,  left 
Smoke  Creek  at  dark,  traveling  all  night.  August  0,  a/rived  at  Sol- 
dier's Bridge  at  daylight;  fed  stock  and  proceeded  to.  Camp  Johns; 
arrived  at  9  a.  m. 


JUNE  24,  1864. — Attack  on  wagon  train  on  the  ^bhn  Day's  Road,  near 


\ 


Fort  Klamath,  Oreg. 


Report  of  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  S.  Drew^  First  Oregon  Cavalry. 

Camp  on  S^bagi^e's  Kiver, 
Thirty  Miles  Ea^t  of  Fort  Klamath, 

/  July  2^  1864. 

Colonel:  I  have  to  report  that' on  the  24th  ultimo  the  Indians 
attacked  a  train  on  the  California  and  John  Day's  road  about  forty 
miles  to  the  northward  of  this  /camp.  Two  men  of  the  train  were 
wounded,  one  severely,  and  seven  head  of  cattle  taken  and  3,000  pounds 
of  flour  destroyed.  The  traiiv^ell  back  td  the  John  Day's  Ford,  on  this 
river,  a  few  miles  to  the  east\vard  of  this  camp,  where  it  now  is.  Tlie 
man  that  was  the  most  severely  wounded  has  been  sent  to  the  hospital 
at  Fort  Klamath.'  The  Indians  who  made  the  attack  are  doubtless  of 
the  Klamath  Lake,  Mpdoc,  and  Goose  Lake  tribes.  I  have  directed 
messengers  to  be  sent  to  the  Klamaths  and  others;^  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  fort  and  at  Williamson's  Lake,  requiring  all  the  Indians  there  to 
report  at  once  at  tlie  fort.  In  this  way  I  hope  to  ascertain  who  are 
absent,  so  that  sooner  or  later  I  may  require  the  absentees  to  give  an 
account  of  their  whereabouts  at  the  present  time.  I  shall  march  slowly 
toward  the  Goose  Lake  country,  so  that  I  may  be  within  express  dis- 
tance from  Fort  Klamath  should  more  troops  be  required  there  or  in 
that  vicinity.  I  have  directed  the  issue  of  rifles  and  ammunition  to 
the  workmen  at  the  fort,  if  necessary.  V 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  \ 

/  C.  S.  DREW,  \ 

I4€ut.  Col.  First  Cavalry  Oregon  Vols.j  Comdy.  Owyhee  EximUtiim^ 

4bsibtant  Adjutant-General,  LT^-S,  Army, 

San  Fi'aneiseOj  Cal. 


JULY  20-AUGUST   17,  1864.— Expedition  from  Fort  Boise  to  Boonville, 

Idaho  Ter. 

Report  of  Col.  Beuhen  F.  Maury ^  First  Oregon  Cavalry. 

Headquarters, 
Fort  Boise^  Idaho  Ter.^  August  19^  1864. 

Sir  i  As  indicated  in  letter  of  19th  July,  I  left  this  post  on  the  next 
day,  relinquishing  temporarily  the  command  to  Captain  Seidenstriker, 
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and  Joiued  Lieutenant  Funk  in  camn  smi.«  o,v  .  i  ^ 
(Owyhee  mines).  Moved  next  div TothA  I't.  i  ''i^''^ -^^^"^  lioonville 
ville,  and  on  ascertaining  tSthfiirflnf^."'**^'''*^'''*''"^*^  «*"  ^^o«"- 
oflikh  l.ad  left  soiSS  or  sev^n  rlSf«^  -'^'^f  °^/^^^''^^^^  *»  ^^  letter 
from  which  the  Krpartrha^Sen  fennl^jr '^  ^7  *^  ^"^^'^'^  «^^1^ 
l.rominent  resident  of  bSS He  cUst!?t  S  the  loss  of  Jordan,  ^ 

to  lay  over  the  next  day  wX  hoperof  1^^^^^^  f '**'"'  ^  determined 
from  tliem,  and  to  learn  bv  inrmirv  ff  ,?L  •  i  f  ^  '^^  express  directly 
try  and  obtain  the  seTv^cSof  S  ol  wS^^  something  of  the  coun"- 

ing  in  both  instai.cerand  actfnTuZ  ?h«  onn.!^^-"  *V^"^^^  **•  l'^^'»- 
had  left  the  camp  refen-ed  to  and  STJnil  ^<'^,<^1"«^0"  tl'^^t  tl»e  Indians 
ably  west,  1  resumed  the  ma^^^^^  proceeding  most  prob- 

Avest  fro4  Boonville  some  twelve  mitt  'iZ%t^\^''i^^''  ^^««'^' 
with  Captain  Carrey's  simplies  oLS  „='  r  ■  t^'®  detachment  sent 
southwest  course,  S  tKS,^E^  f  ^^^""'^^  '^  --^nd  pursuing  a 
dan  was  killed  sUeLty  or  fl^^^^^^^^^  *?«  ^T^  ^^^^e  /or- 

strike  the  Owyhee  River  100  S«  oif  V^^  "^^^^^  ""''^  expecting  to 
and  175  or  200  frL  it^mS/  t  .1  .  "7^  "**"  '°^''*'^  ""^  'Jordan  Creek 
the  Indians  or  thei>  S.^  aS  Lear.,,  f""!.!""' ^'^  H  I  ^^^^^^^  *«  discover 
neau);  thence  uortli  to^Eu^r'^oTty  or  Boon^vl  r  P  ^'^^^^?^^^'  (tru- 
ing the  force  from  the  post  I  1,3  rPon^S  «  ^^7»«"8  to  dispatch- 
made  the  representatiripo  'iLh^TaS  ?nT,f^^  "S^""«  ^^« 
tion,  that  they  would  not  makA  «nl  Jl,i      !    i?  outfittmg  the  expedi- 

camp  until  a  force  sufflciS  fn^L?^?,^^'"*''''"^  ^^^^»«t  the  Indian 
that  to  get  tLm  ?o  SlTtTcons^^^^^^^^  ^""''^^  be  concentrated; 

a  premature  moveS  ndght "^^^^^^^^^  J^J  ^ff  ^^^"'  *^«* 

as  citizens,  valueless-  that  I  U!^il/i  fntl/  ^!^^^  Jmlitary,  as  well 

thought,  t^  beat  any'  pX  oSaut  that'coTld  "^'^'^'l^^  l"*.'^'^"*'  ^ 
part  of  the  country,  hLe^rstronrtLirLA^'^  possibly  be  in  that 
We  continued  the^marXat  ?lTe  ratf  oTt?.?  ^Tf/"'^^*  ^^  naturally. 

examining  particularlv  with  sSutrthe  cinoL  nf  .f^*"'!  ""^^'  P^^'  '1''^^' 
to  the  west  four  nVi.f f  nn^  +i.2  2  canons  of  the  streams  that  flow 

run  directlVrs;S'Ervil7r  OT^^^^^^^^ 

lS;=y  ^'jrng^^g^iliX^tK^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^l 

terribly  ro^ky  ani  f S?p  w^thl  il^Ss^^^^^^  *^^"^^^ 

our  course  generallv,  and  fremiPntiv  a^fh^  •  V  i  Jf  running  across 
able  for  footmen  even^ave2r,nJi.friKr'"l?  first  touched,  impass- 
new,  being  discovlied   showed ^h?/  .i.  "^^^-  .^"^  ^"<^^''^"  *^a'l«»  «ld  or 

covered  with  cedar     nKwH  i         I  ^,"^  "'^  **  mountain  thickly 
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that  enter  the  main  Owyhee  here.  Thorough  search  was  made  of  all, 
W  wc  f  liled  to  discover  them.  Not  having  any  animals  with  the 
^ad^t  more  difficult  to  trace  them.  The  eiiort  being  abandoned  ad 
geling  sXfied  that  they  were  not  (on  account  of  the  absence  of  an- 
„i  ..„7i  Avidences  of  the  sign  in  the  vicinity)  any  portion  of  the  mam 
^^tv^f  wMcfri^pe^^^  a  sign,  we  continued  our  course 

Kilh  t^keep  it  we  4ere  compelled  to  make  a  detour  north  of  east 
some'flfteen  "iSiles  in  order  to /ass.  these  canons.  ^V^^^-^f^^l 
our  course  we  struck  in  the  evening  the  return  trail  ot  the  cituc  s 
Two  or  thrermiles  to  the  cast  we  found  also  their  outward  trail  Fi  m 
ind?cations  in  this  vicinity  I  concluded  that  they  had  overtaken  the 
indications  in  xnis  V  c       y  showers  of  rain  having  fallen 

^.I'Xfr  iS^^^^^  of  signs  indicating  the  route 

£er  ?o  thfwSrth^Hu^boldt  t  the  southwest,  and  the  Goose  Creek 
S  the  south  To  the  east  the  mountains  break  into  high  table-land 
coveted  with  volcanfc  rock  and  sage  brush  with  good  grass  "j^requent 
Xcir  Our  camp  was  near,  I  think,  the  forty-second  parallel  of  ati- 
tir  the  counfrWn  every  direction  presenting  the  same  general  char- 
al;.    Here  wS  the  onl^  crossing  of  the  Oyl'?? j^^Jl^f^^^^^  *^^^^^^^^ 

rr^erntf^'cStiX^^^^^^^ 

A  Sreat  many  uiu  ±uu  twelve  months.    Most  of  the 

SrafMn  t^^t^^ere  wdl  detined-coming  from  the  south  and 
S  and  centering  toward  the  crossing  of  the  Owyhee  referred  to.  In 
n^lthJciZswefe  evidences  of  much  stock  having  been  butchered. 
Snt1?.drTtl7e  3d)  we  marched  some  eighteen  miles,  keeping  up,  as 
us"  S?viX^t  s^^^^^^^^^^  any  discoveries  more  than  those  referred 

*''nn''the  4th  scouting  parties  reported  the  discovery  of  the  camp 
wi?ere  Jordan  S'S    I  moved'  to  it  and  -jed  for^^^  with 

o  vipw  to  determine  the  T)robable  number  who  had  occupied  it,  a^  wui 
?7 to  ascertSuT possible  whether  the  band  had  separated  and  pur- 
sued Sen    routS.    Scouting  parties  of  the  cavalry  unde.L.eu^^^^^^ 

ants  White  and  Hobart  were  kept  busy  the  ^^l^'^^  (J^^^^^J;  to  „ 

the  camp  and  its  vich.ity  ^ereminutely  exami  ledby  thei^^^^^^^^^ 

all  of  which  I  concluded  that  no  separation  had  taken  place    t'  at  ^  !<^rc 

were  in  the  band  from  300  to  400  '"««. -^™«",;^,-],:l" 

undoubtedly  largely  predominating,  ^^^^  ";*  ^^'^^f^^Scherv  of  many  of 

nf  liorsea  and  mules.    Evidences,  however,  ot  the  Duicueiy  ''^•""  ^   . 
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place  some  four  or  five  davs  iftor  +i.«  i-iii-         ^  t     , 
can.,)  Ave  marched  iiortbSt  tbroni     fh?"'^  ""l  '?"''^"°-    ^"«°»  *^J« 
bead  of  Jordau  (Jreek  aCove  Si  ver  C  tv  ou^l?rsS"'  w"^l^*'""^'^  "^^ 
near  lioonviUe;  determined  on  ap?.o,V,  /J  f '';    ^^'"*  "'*«  camp 

and  Salmon  Falls  that  fcouW  not  a^iXf^'^i  ^'"""^  ^^'"^'  ^^'^'"« 
camp  in  Jordan  Creek  vSev  t^!.  iL^f?*'"^^^,  ^-^'l'^^'*^^''  establish  a 
control  not  permittS  atTenL  to  wi-^^V'f"^"'  ""^  "'«"  '^"^er  my 
settlements  on  the  prairie  nmlfLf.  ^^t^  ^^  the  same  time,  while  the 
of  their  proximftyS  general  ii*^^^^^  ^''^"«'  «'^  '-^^^ount 

were  n,ore  directly  under  mvcnrr?^!  ?  f ''"^  ^''''r  ^'^  "'«  district, 
L;oonviIle  and  resuS  th^mlX -int^nSl  T'  ^'"^^  "^  ^'^'"P  "^'"^^ 
Owyhee  intheviciiiitv  of  XSr!'««/i/^  !?  ^'^  <*'^  t^e  J-ower 
Captain  Currevniicrht  ],  Lo  t'^i'^"^^'  thinking  that  the  operations  of 

inspection  of  th^nftm  ry  J  fo  S  thZ  ^T  ' -'.^  Malheur  to  them.  On 
having  worn  out  two  Ss  of  si  oes  iS  /^"''!  or  nearly  barefooted, 
the  exception  of  the  c\n  n  o/i^lT  ^T  J^  twenty-days'  march.  With 
i%l.ts  ii  any  one  camp  '"l  dTreS  the'i'rV"""?  ^'^^  "«*  «'««!>  t^o 
lioise  under  command  of  Lieuteniftllnl  .'"t"*""^  to  proceed  to  Fort 
auts  White  aT,d  Jlobart  STw^/y  fourme^^^^^^^^  ^^*^  ""T'^^- 

hshenes,  which  we  reached  on  the  niX  n7  /L  10^^®  '''''7^'^^  *«  tl^« 
march  to  them  with  the  hope  of  snSiLI  ^  ^^"i'  '"'''^•"ft"  <'^  "'ght 
there.  Eeached  their  old  cTmm  aS[i  hf /T^  ^w^^  *''^*  "light  be 
only  not  been  occupied  since  iSlSu^VmM''"?  *V*  ^^'^^  ^^^^  "ot 
account  of  the  approach  of  Tvfni..;:  ebiuaiy  or  March,  when  they  left  on 

an  Indian  had  vTted  t  at  S  of  thTHf"  "^'^^^  ^''^P^'  ^"<^  t^at  not 
country  for  several  nnles  un  2  ?il?  .V'^*'^  ^'°'^^-    ^^  examined  the 
of  any'sign  except  that  of  thTastT*!^  'T  ^f  ^"*  *''«  ^^^^^^^^y 
abandoned  by  Major  liLearsonWrtv  S  t^T^v^  "^"^^  ^'^^^^  ^^^ 
ftesh  sign  of  two  head  of  cStle     tU^Vh.  ^  ^°*^J^^  P«"^^«  ^^d  the 
by  the  Indians  in  their  fligSlast  b^^^^     Ty  ""^  '^''"^*  ^^^^  abandoned 
than  deer,  and  after  mfmUuTShL  ^^7  T^'^^^der,  if  possible, 
efforts  to  capture  thenSurned  tooJ^,^^^JTf  ^J  *  '^''^^  "»  ineffectua 
14,  for  Fort  Boise,  wide  fwe  reicLd  «}  ^"fr  1*.°^'^*  "'^''^^"ff'  ^^ff^st 
making  a  night  inarc ,  nf\i.,v?  «      at  daylight  on  morning  of  17th 

Snake^Eivei^S  Id  ?h?Bois<?  oT^^^^^^^ 

water.  We  were  absent  twent^eSXs  m^^^^^^  scarcity  of 
events  of  any  nature  occurred  during  thitri^  casualties  or  untoward 
ance  of  officers  and  men  were  IWa-hlv  «aH.r  ?"  ^^^^  spirit  and  endur- 
have  been  thus  partici  uTlt  tlmSlnfi^^'^J'^.^  commendable.  I 
uninteresting  dkails,  in  order  that  thfo."^,**''^'^"^  ^'^  a«««»»t  of 
the  expedition  failed  o  accomnlish  th^  wifff;^'  may  understand  why 
tion  of  the  band  of  Mans  as  well  J  f  ^''^l?"  ?^"'dts-the  destruc 
success.  -luuians,  as  well  as  our  efforts  to  deserve  better 

cittl"?L',?ed\teTvent^^^^^^  ^«  ^-"-"«  '^-^  the  party  of 

Creek,  I  was  not  IZSTohLtV  'T^  1^''''  ^^'»«1^  I  left  Jordan 
conclusion  as  to  wEe  the  T ,  di^^. ^1"'^^'^''  ^^'^^^^^  acquired  or  their 
informed  me  that  previous  to  the  r  ovf  fT'  ^^^^^^^  of  the  party 
attacked  the  band  had  Sarated  fh«  '''^'\°^.*''®  P^^^^  which  they 
all  the  stock  so  far  TtheTcS  rtS-l^"^  ^l'""^,  *^^5^  *«"«^«d  taking 
east,  traces  of  which  we  fd  id  toT'''^' "'^^^^^'^^ 
showers  of  rain  befoi4  XdS.  \£rf,^^.\\i!r->* 
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the  first  attack  which  took  place  about  5  p.  m.    I  could  not  learn  tha,t 
there  wafany  large  number  of  men.    After  dark  the  citizens  retired 
havinelost  2  men  killed.    The  next  morning  the  entire  party  had 
Speared,  and  pursuit  was  not  attempted.    Infants  were  thrown 
a3st  rocks  and  killed.    The  circumstances  of  our  difficulties  with 
?hese  savages  are  no  doubt  very  aggravating,  but  their  conduct  is  no 
Satton  Ibr  brutalizing  our  own  race.    I  conclude  that  if  the  general 
n  efTto  the  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  band,  say  125  is  cor- 
rect which  I  think  is  very  near  correct,  and  that  if  the  band  divided, 
thit  the  party  attacked  was  composed  of  the  women  and  children,  with 
onlv  a  very  few  men ;  also  that  these  Indians  arc  the  same  which  Major 
RineTO  distarbed'last  March  at  the  fisheries  of  the  Lower  Owyhee; 
that  there  was  not,  except  the  small  party  referred  to  before,  any  other 
Indians  on  tiie  east  side  of  the  Owyhee  from  its  mouth  to  the  niost 
southern  point  reached  by  us,  and  that  these  crossed  to  the  west  side, 
leavinrtll^  v^^^^^        of  the  river.    I  shall  keep  the  cavalry  here  busy. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^   ^   j^i^uRY, 

Cohnel  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding. 

AfiTiNG  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Hea^uarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 


^^ 


imp  And« 


ReioH  of  Sergt.  William  C.  Hillis,  Company  B,  First  Battalion^  Cali- 
^      <f  fornia  Mountaineers.  / 

>v  Camp  Anderson,  Cal.,  August  is,  1864. 

Sir-  In  conipliance  with  order,  No.  24, 1  marched  at^  a.  m.  the  8th 
with  nin^mennd  four  days'  rations;  made  my  wa^ Bald  Mountain 
rid  campeTat  4  p:  HI.  ^/esday,  9th,  went  to  A^s  ran^^^^^^^^^  saw 
Indian  sums.  Camped  between  Angel's  ranch  afid  Mrs.  Bremer  s,  in  a 
poh?7timber,  andsVted  around  utiti^l  da;^^  and  found  a  beef  tha^^ 
had  been  killed  about  thtee  days  by  Indunf s.    Wednesday,  10th  lett 

camp  5  a.  m. ;  made  my  way  to  Mad  EiVd«^°.  '"^'^^^In  ifur  men'  n 
11.0-  north-northwest;  arrived  at  the  ryfer  at  9  a.  m.    Lett  lour  meii  in 

Sr-ul  wih  ^he  rest  reconnoite^p  ^f /rB^H^S^'i^f  SS 

miles  and  saw  no  signs.    At  4  PJ<Pro«;«d«d  t"  Bark  S^^^^ty  I  ra  rn^^ 

about  four  miles,  and  saw  the  i«foainS  of  a  beef  killed  by  Indians  am 

where  they  had'been  picki^^azelnutS;  signs  about  three  days  o  d 

Then  proceeded  to  Barneys  ranch,  abou^8ix  miles,  and  camped  at  7 

p  m    ^Ssday,  llth,>^camp  at  5.30  a.  tn.    Went  round  by  Hart 

Prairie-  from  there  to>ild  Mountain;  saw  about  seventy-five  head  of 

rflttle^n  a  band  •  thSTtook  the  old  Redwood  trail  and  marched  down 

rmo^t'ain  for^w^^^^  beard  a  g-f.^^  down  on^e  river    Whe.. 

within  200  vardiof  the  river  halted  and  hid  our  ratioM and  blanUets, 

Then  reconnXed  up  and  down  the  river  and  saw  tracks  going  in 

ev4?vd3oiv  then  took  up  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  about  a 

mil7at^back'down  to  theViver     Went  f  J"  Jf ^/^^  iltl^S 

^*^<^V^,"-,^^^  ^^!?L".^^,!i\^^1iV.  ,lnwn  the  rive.^4;.aWw<HU^b.»^ 
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Very  respectfuIIyT^r  obedieaLserrafii,, 

Sergt,  CompanyB^mfSTli^iifrMZ^^  ■    ^'^-  HILLIS, 

^^^^jLJ^irwHt  Jiatt.  Mountaineers,  California  Vols 

4tr^A«b©a'     ~~ Gmmamling  Baachhu 


Commanding  Cam^  A4idsr^m. 


No.  1.. 
No.  2.. 
No.  3.- 


AUGUST  27-OCTOBER  5  1864     T?^^.^-.-     ^       « 

REPORTS. 

ntf  P^l  ''•i''""^'  '^''•«*  Oregon  Cavalry, 
-i^ieut.  Charles  Holnrf    irj^c^  r\  ^     **^^j« 

No.  1. 
i^^i^-..  of  Col.  EeuUn  F.Maury,  First  Oregon  Ca.alry. 

Sxe:  Letters  l^'theUtfr  T'^ ''"^^  ^-f4'Sr??,V 

thirty  rniles  below  Salmon  fJiiV  aid T.  if««^  ""*•  ^^'"^^  ^^'^'^^s,  about 
to  tbe  Upper  Bruneau,  where  be  hjl  bin  ,^.^?'""l^.py  "'«^*  '"arcbes 
captured  on  thel3tb  of  a  r.nm\.^f  pi-.        mlormed,  through  a  prisoner 
erable  stock.    On  IhAl^^^i^^^Z  7  ^^^^^^  I«dges%ithTns  5 
erable  camp  above  the  Threrislands  m,?''"2  ^''^  ^^acked  a  consid- 
others.    They  were  a  party  tba    Sad  fafet^T^  "^'"  ^"^  wounding 
the  crossing  of  the  Malade  Eiver     The  flo  fr  w?^?  ^""T-  ^«"^'  &«•'  at 
I  J'ave  heretofore  neglected  to  mention  th?/r^'''^^°^  in  their  camp, 
en  route  to  Salmon  Falls  met  Mr   7  v.    J^'^''^''''^^  Hobart  whi  e 
Van  Orman  children,  Avith  one  of  H.?'  Jm^  ^"°''°'  *^«  'i^-^le  of  the 
obtained  it,  I  tliink  throiu^h  IL  t    ?•    ^^I'^ren-supposed  to  be-rhe 

and  employ'ed  himi'gSSf  and' nt"etTet^^^^^  ^f  ^'-  ^^«*  -'°*^'t 

language,  as  well  as  personal  LoSln;    ^'^  familiarity  with  their 
of  great  service.    Thi  Indian  k  HpIi  wl  f  ""i^^  Indians,  makes  him 
hear  in  a  few  days  the  rSfJ  t  •     J"^^  ^'"^'"^  *''«  Owyhee.    1  bone  to 
neau.    The  acS  ty  ?an7Sl  of 'iVpn^ *  ^""^r'''  '^'^  to  tKru 
deserve  credit  and  commendation    H^^'^f'^''^  Hobart  and  command 

.  infantry  had  gone  up  Snake  Sr  exSnf.'  ^''\  Z"^''  ^°««*  <>'^^ 
and  Rock  Creek,  where  some  sS  thSi^  to  reach  the  Great  Falls 

Very  respectfully,  rurSieifse'rvS,''''  '''"'*''• 

First  Lieut,  .ohn  W.  h""  '''''''  ^<^X!S^^ng. 
First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Actg! Asst.  Adjt.  Oen. 

Fort  Vancouver,  Wa!sh.  Ter. 
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HEAUCiUAllTEKS, 

Fort  Boise,  Idaho  Ter.,  September  23,  IfiOl. 

Sm:  Letters  to  the  16th  instant  have  been  '^^c^iY^^y^^.^^^f^S^^ 
Tinhart  He  was  then  a  few  miles  above  tbe  mouth  of  Bruneau  Kivtr, 
where  iie  had  ?ound  a  camp  of  thirty  or  forty  Indians  ou  an  island. 
By  nfght  marching  he  bad  surprised  it,  and  throwing  |^  « ^^"'^  \^« 
midst  at  daylight  succeeded  in  driving  them  from  the  island,  weie 
raiasi,  Ai  uaj^   fc  ^1^  considerable  plundei 

Sf^'edLSvS^TZSeut^^^ 

riL  Son  that  the  Indians  who  have  usually  resorted  to  the  Upper 
Owyhee'^^t  his  season  to  hunt  and  fish,  have  ^o^g^'t «'«  ^nakc  Bive^to 
avoid  the  movements  of  Captain  Currey's  command.  Ihe  nvei  was 
r  cb  d'equXas  closely  in^8G2  and  1863  as  now  but  there  are  ev^ 
dentlv  manv  more  Indians  on  it  now  than  then,  ibe  lieutenant 
f^^lXpr?  to  move  rapidly  to  tbe  head  of  Bruneau  Valley,  but  it  is 
f  ^tri  tLi  tlTescape  of  some  during  the  last  skirmish  may  alarm  tbe 
S  supposed  S  Se  tbt:' n  time  to'enable  them  to  -ake  their  escape. 
?;roverland  escort  has  been  heard  from  this  side  ot  balmon  Falls. 
AU  well,  and  will  probably  reach  this  place  in  a  tew  days. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^   ^   ^AUBY, 

Colonel  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding. 
^"Ic^£filn/5J^^^^^  Fort  Vancouver,  Wask.  Ter. 

Headquarteus, 
Fort  Boise,  Idaho  Ter.,  September  38, 1861. 
Sir-  Nothing  direct  has  been  received  from  Lieutenant  Hobart's 
command  sin?e  my  advices  of  the  23d  instant.  Reports  have,  bow- 
e^r  rTached  me  that  tbe  lieutenant  himself  with  Ins  mounted  men  was 
fn  the  vtcSy  of  a  camp  of  about  seventy-five  Indians  who  bad  oilei-ed 
him  bittle  This  is  supposed  to  be  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Bruneau. 
Other  reports  say  that  in  the  conflict  which  ensued  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  Indians  were  killed.  Lieutenant  West  bad  returned  to  Rock  Cix>ek 
niar  the  Grelt  Falls  in  consequence  of  information  that  ^nore  sto^j^^l'^^J 
Wn  stolen  probably  by  the  lower  party  that  took  the  cattle  of  the 
Overirnd  Man  C^^^^  The  information  is  that  be  had  discovered 

S  camp  and  was  preparing  to  attack  it.    These  are  only  reports 
but  in  tbTabsence  of  dirict  inWmation,  and  knowing  theanx.ety  that 

wuVbefe't  forSse  small  parties,  I  have  thought  it  be«t  to  mei^ion 
rhem  Directions  have  been  forwarded  to  lieutenant  I  lobar  m^^^^ 
ence  to  Special  Orders,  No.  117,  current  series,  from  district  head(  uar- 
?ers  Previous  to  the  reception  of  this  it  was  in  contemplation  to  keep 
tSecomSid  out  till  1st  November  or  after.  J^eP'^^df ;,»\«  ^^^^'^  f  ^,^1^^^^^ 
sive  and  serious  last  winter  by  Indians  from  the  west  of  bnakc  R  ver 
T  tbink  thev  will  be  equally  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  tbe  coming  wii.tei. 
iteiiis  Kre^^^^^  for  such  depredations  are  totally 

inadequate.  ,    ,.     .  ^. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,       ^^   ^yi^xjRY 

Colonel  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding. 

Lieut  John  W.  Hopkins,  .,         , 

First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  ■Omer  a, 

District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wasli.  let. 
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9)ta-ri,  J.LrH  S2!Sr  --  - 

not  so  completely  eftective  as  was  inh«  fitf  i^*"^  ^^Peditiou  was 
account  of  the  necessity  for  their?iur,,fr.fiwf*  ^i^''^  --anticipated,  on 
orders  to  join  Captain  Currey'rco^^Zd?!^^*  ^^^.^^^o^'dance  with 
m  regard  to  tl.e  Indians  west  of  sSf^?:'  ^^«"*«"ant  Hobart's  views 
and  1  ask  the  serious  aSlL  ofth^gJne^aUo  ?^^^^  "'y«^^' 

18  less,  certainly  not  more  than  f  I.a  t»£f      v  ***  *''®'"-    ^^^  ^rce  here 
sider  essential  L  the  car^  and  ^rSon 'o;' S7  ^'^^^^'r  ^^"1^  «'" 
Already  reports  have  reached  Ce  of  denLiar^'"''!'^''*^  **  *^ 
liiver,  near  the  emigrant  rna,i  ,-r.  +k   ?    depredations  on  the  Malhenr 

stolen'  by  Indiai^s^anS  also  li  e  Sss  d  tT^^  ''^''''^  ^'^^^  «*"  ^'o' s"« 
of  the  Owyhee  River,  on  the  HumboTdt  roadTS  "^T  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^^  side 
nation  of  Camp  Alvord.  Governor  tI,?^'  *  ^^T  ^^''^^  ^^er  the  evac- 
who  have  been  living  duringlSe  gumZr  .f  '^^^^^  ^  treaty  with  those 
protection,  on  the  Upper  Bol?«ndT^.  '  through  my  permission  and 
or  300  who  have  beeK  thrvidnit  ofT  *"*  \^^^^}^  «o»ect  the  200 
lam  when  he  visits  that  LcLT  Tili^iTV^'"*'"'^  *"  *'™«  to  meet 
difliculties  in  settling  a  new  co,intrv  fl  f  **'^i'  '^^  ^^"loving  many 
reserval;ions  and  a  small  approSS/.  11  If  ^  ^^^^^able,  but  without 

No.  2. 
-Rcjpor^  of  Lieut.  Charles  Hobart   Firif   n^'.n^     n      , 
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tant  123  milesl^om  Tort  S^'on^JhrTH"'  f*^*^  ^^  ^"^'^'^  ^^er,  S 
after  arriving  I  learned  tlafpari:ieso?ind;n^'7.^'  September,  feoon 
from  near  the  ferry  above  SaZo n  F«ii«  o^  i  1,^^.'^  ^^^"^  stealing  stock 
I  arrived  fifteen  bead  of  mS  .S  b^on  «f*f^*  ^'^  the  night  before 
McFarland,  thirteen  of  wCh  had  hoi^^??«  stolen  from  a  man  named 
of  men  under  command  of  Serffean^Woor^n^*^-  ^  ^'*^'"*"^d  ^  P^rty 
gon  Cavalry.  He  followed  on  tlTe  JraH^o?  t').^  .  ^^^P''^"^  ^^  First  Ore^ 
upon  the  Indians  on  the  north  s?d^e  ''X S^.^^^^^t^^^^  -- 


Chap.  LXlI.l 

ahnvP  Salmon  Falls,  and  succeeded  in  killing  three  warriors,  one  of 
whom  I  haTe  sinceLrned  was  named  Ebigon,  a  medicine  man  among 
Jlie  Owvhee  tribes,  and  in  recapturing  1  mule,  1  horse,  and  a  ^^  ork 
ox     oYthe  returA  of  Sergeant  Wood  I  sent  the  surplus  stores  and 
suiwlies  to  a  place  on  the  north  side  of  Snake  River  near  y  opposite 
SaYmou  Fails,  leaving  in  charge  a  party  of  eight  of  the  infaii  ry  reserv- 
hicr  twenty  days'  rations  for  eighteen  cavalry  and  four  infantry,  winch 
were  mounted  on  mules,  and  reserving  fifteen  days'  rations  for  fifteen 
EtTwho  were  to  start  with  Lieutenant  West     Lieutenant  West 
was  insto^cted  to  proceed  up  Snake  River  to  the  Shoshone  Falls;  from 
Ther'to  the  tad  of  Rock  Cr?ek  and  the  adjoining  country^^  \ZSl 
AVpst's  renort  is  herewith  respectfully  transmitted.    1  left  the  balmon 
Sis  CrcTand  camped  at  sllmon  Falls.    Started  "^f .  j;i<>™ing  at  2 
o'clock  and  about  daylight  came  upon  the  remainder  of  the  Indians  ot 
Eton's  baudrand  Ix  a  running  fight  killed  six  and  wounded  some 
who  escaped  across  Snake  River,  and  who  I  learn  have  since  died. 
IfterbeS  sixteen  hours  in  the  saddle  we  camped  at  Mountain  Camp. 
The  next  clay  we  had  one  or  two  slight  skirmishes  with  the  Indians 
and  succeeded  in  killing  one  and  wounding  another.    We  camped  that 
Sght  at  Sr^^^^^^  and  «^^ly  °^^<^  morning  sent  part.es  up  on 

bofh  sides  of  Snake  River  to  capture  parties  of  Indians  who  had  fared 
a^us  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  After  the  return  of  these 
parties  Tithout  being  able  to  accomplish  their  object,  having  received 
FnfStToii  that  a  party  of  Indians  were.on  an  island  in  the  river  ten 
mles  below  us,  I  started  at  1  in  the  morning,  and  succeeded  m  killing 

0  ght  of  them.  I  had  them  surrounded,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Se  and  excitement  of  the  men  sent  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mould  have  kiS^^      whole  party.    After  returning  to  Three  Islands 

1  started  for  the  Bruneau,  having  learned  from  the  statements  of  pris- 
oners that  a  large  party  of  Indians  was  there.  I  marched  at  night  and 
rSed  the  BmZu  at  daylight,  but  found  that  the  Indians  had  left 
Returning  to  Salmon  Falls  from  the  Bruneau,  I  had  intended  to  make 
a  trip  to  the  Goose  Creek  Mountains,  but  receiving  orders  to  return  to 
Fort^Boistl  arrived  there  on  the  5th  of  October  ^I'l  conclusion  I 
would  Stat;,  that  it  is  my  opinion,  and  firm  belief  tba^^t  of  th^^ 
Indians  have  established  their  winter  quarters  n  the  Goose  Creek 
Mountains,  and  that  from  that  point  they  wi  I  totally  deprive  the  coun- 
try of  stock  from  Fort  Hall  to  Old's  Ferry,  unless  measures  are  promptly 
taken  to  prevent  their  movements.  ,    ,.     .  i. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  ^-e^P^^tf^^^Jlj^^^LI^S  HObTrt! 

First  Lieutenant,  First  Oregon  Cavalry. 

First  Lieut.  F.  B.  White,  x.  •  /  tj  7     ^ 

Adjutant  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Fort  Bo%s6,  Idaho  leu 


No.  3. 


Report  of  Lieut.  Charles  F.  West,  First  Washington  Territory  Infantry. 

Fort  BoisiS,  Idaho  Ter.,  October  1, 1864. 

Sir-  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  action 
whilst  in  command  of  a  detachment  from  your  conimaiul : 

On  the  13th  September  after  leaving  Salmon  Falls  Creek  I  went  with 
a  detachment  of  fifteen  men  of  my  company  and  camped  that  night  on 
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SnSl.trca"^^^^^  continued  traveling  „p 

to  the  river;  distancet  twelve  S  m'n  fwiT.f  "°*  T^  ^»°«  ^o^S 
teen  ,„,ieg  „p  Snake  River, There  I  to,,L^>^-  "'  "l^'^^*®^  ^^O"*  six- 
farther,  as  tlie  river  runs  inVn  o  .il!       ""*^  ^'^  impracticable  to  get  anv 

.nal8coJildgetafootho"d     AttSispjl?;!?'  ""1^^  ?1i^^  "'^^  "^  Jif 
vacated.    On  the  ICth  reSicefmt«fi    "°'^^''"''^*'*^^«8q'»te recently 
creek  called  Rock  Creek  hff<I     T  v^?^  ^°<*  endeavored  to  ffo  un  a 
tlHough  on  account  of  Jh^'^^o'Zess'o/'r'^T"^'"  '"^  ^''  the  ZZs 
return  to  my  camp  of  the  iSSant  «*  L^  r*    ^^''^^^fore  had  to 
ca.'on  presented  itself  before     Ontt  i"7,T  "''1''°*'*'  *«  ^^^^  ^>"t  of  the 
^vent  to  the  station  known  as  Pa nvL  if  l^^^  ^""^  «"*  "^  *Jie  canon  and 
about  fourteen  iniler  OnSe  1  Jr..  f-*'''^''*''^'^^^ 
and  at  night  camped  abovf the  n^xt  «^^^^^^^^^      ?.*^^''"^  "P  «o«k  Sek! 
On  the  loth  left  the  anir^IlVat  S  but  .1.',^.'^"*^"^'  "^"^*^«"  """es 
see  It  any  s  gns  of  Indi-n.«  ;.«,Vi,i  i  ^J-     *  ®*^"*  ^  Party  up  Dry  Creek  tn 
party  returnid  abou   9  i    'n';?!^'.  ^^^  place     Th^ 

out  to  some  prominent  ^oinis  ofti  e  poadTVi  ^'^  *^"  ^^*^^  «^»t  ^  P^^ty 
the  left  toward  Snake  River     BoH,  ^^^-^    "'^  "^''*'  ^^"st  I  went  to 
next  day  equally  unsucceslfui     As  1  v  r ^l^'  '^*"™«d  to  camp  on  the 
"lenced  retracing  my  sten^    nrT^    l.^}'^^^  ^^^^  Saving  out  I  com 
Kock  Creek,  and^o7the  Sd  0^  S^^nkf  7?  '^"'^^  *^"  the^crossing  of 
crossing  of  Rock  Creek  I  went  ^i?i ^31'!^    f  ^^«*  «*^l>«d  at^the 
tails,  situate  about  six  miles  dul nor?],  ft  ^\T"*  ""*  '»«"  «^^er  to  the 
Pound  them  to  be  three  fall!  tre  St  of  tl^  %'''''^''''^^  «^'  ^^^  creek 
twenty-five  feet,  and  tl.ethird  n  LU  .ix  fr!!  ^  ^i.-''*'  *^^  ''^^"^  ^^out 
feet.    On  the  2M  returned  to  «?o^S^      t^  n  '  ^^^^^^S  a  total  fall  of  141 
infi.rmation  that  on  tl  e  dav  nL.  "'''J  ^^"^*    ^^^^Is*  there  I  received 
run  off  from  the  uppJr^  stlC'on^'LtrCrrk  ^  Y  ^^«^««^  ^^^^een 
wents  to  start  back  that  mshtLtnu\^^^- J  '"'"^^^  my  arrange- 
my  mules  barefooted,  and    f&?tai,?rro  T'"f  1'^"  ^  ^"nd  nearly  In 
services  of  his  blacksmith  I  laKr  unH^ ^  *''.*l^'"'"^  ^^^''^d  me  the 
at  Rock  Creek  with  nine  men  in  slme    .!  "f  *  ^^^  •'\*  "^^n.    I  arrived 
mdes     About  9  a.  m.  next  day  sfa^ted^n V Tv^^'^l^^^^'fortyfive 
about  twenty  miles  above  the  station  hn^?     ""^^  ^''^^^  ^"^  traveled 
to  be  .eye  that  the  cattle  had  been  ?A^  n  ?w  ^"^^'i'^^'  to  induce  me 
about  SIX  miles  and  turned  up  a  creek  innnfn  ^^^f^T'    ^  ^^^txxvned 
found  no  signs  whatever.    I  cl^JrifLZTJ  •''I**'  ^''^'^  ^^^^k,  but 
made  over  the  hills  in  the  direcSon  of  n T  *5,**  "/^^t'  and  on  the  26th 
morn>ng.     I  fonud,  however  that  ft  Wl  h'^  *''^*  '/^'^  '^««"  ^t^^'^d  that 
who  had  started  oiJt  the  StSore  ifo.iS.'?']?^  \^.  ««"P'«  of  «ien 
found  the  cattle  about  eight  miles  frnm^no      ""^  *^  ''*''*"*^-    These  men 
to  the  station  at  Rock  Crfek     I  thorefnVf  T  *""'   returned  with  them 
tmn,  and  thence  to  Salmon  Frills  arxtfuf.?'.?^  T.f^^^'  *«  «'«  ^^a- 
28th  lustant.    I  am  under  many  obSS  f  *  *''«  Jatter  place  on  the 
assistant  quartermaster,  comSSlT   *^,^*P*-  Le  Roy  Crawford, 
1"  furnishing  me  with  saddS  &c    frS  r^"',.*  ^^^^'*'  ^^r  bis  kindness 
return  to  Rock  Creek.  '     ''•'  '^""^  ^^^  «^o«'nff  '"7  mules  on  my 

Ihavethehonor,  sir,  to  remain,  vervresDectfnll,.,.^ 

,  ^«ry  respectfully,  yourobedientservant. 

Second  Lieut,  First  Washington  Ter  Ink^^^'J-  ]T^®T' 
First  Lieut.  Ohakles  Hoba/t  ^'^•'  ''  ''''^^^'^'' 

Conmanaing  E^emion  Against  tke  Snalce  Indians. 
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impractiottblo  on  fto<»om*t  of  the  »now. — I  raturued  tu  Camp  Wutjion  ow 
tli».i»4b-inotant,  haviBg-^faveted- IJia.mteer'  ^ 

VefVHfe8t>eetfttHy;-yettrt)toedieut  acrvmtt, 

^  WMr-Mr  ^^ 

Fivni  Liewtmmit^  FiiHt  Oregon  pdrairy. 

tLL, 

tJHiy  Canifon  OHy  Euud  I]x;peditw7i. 


Cottonwood  HoTjgE,  March  17, 18Gr>. 

Sir  •  I  have  the  honoKto  report  that  on  the  7tli  instant  a  party  of 
twentv-four  citizens  left  like  in  search  of  a  band  of  Indians  who  have 
been  engaged  in  stealing  stdok  from  this  neighborhood  for  some  time 
mst.    Thev  continued  down  tdNJohn  Day's  River,  driving  the  Indians 
before  them.    On  the  12tli  they  iMuced  several  of  the  Indians  to  come 
into  their  camp,  and  through  theiW  the  14th  nmeteen  warriors,  live 
sauaws,  and  four  children  came  into  fh^ir  camp.    The  citizens  intended 
to  bring  in  the  whole  baud,  the  chief  ag>=eeing  to  the  arrangement  and 
apparently  perfectly  satisfied,  but  insteacW  doing  as  he  promised,  at 
the  first  opportunity  he  gave  a  signal  whek  they  all  broke  and  ran. 
The  citizens  then  commeticed  firing  on  them,  RiUiug  -12  and  wounding 
nearly  all  the  rest.    T#o  squaws  were  accidentalljQiilled  besides,     i  lie 
citizens  captured  23  horses  and  mules,  3  guns,  aM  about  50  pounds 
of  ammunition.    None  of  the  whites  were  injured.    Kbelieve  it  would 
be  well  to  leave  this  detachment  here  for  the  present,  for  should  the 
Indians  be  able  to  gather  a  sufficient  force  to  attack  tXe  road,  tins 
would  very  likely  be  the  first  point. 

V^i:y  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,^^  ^  hAND;^ 

Fivst  LioMt6»ant,  Firsi  Qreynn  V<amu 

jOapt.  H.  C.  Small, 

\       Commemd'mg  Canyon  City  Road  F^xjiedition. 


FEBRUARY  1-20,  1865.— Operations  about  Fort  Bois6,  Idaho  Ter.,  with 

skirmish  (15th)  in  the  Bruneau  Valley. 

Reports  of  Capt.  Frederick  Seidenstriker,  First  Washington  Territory 

Infantry. 

Headquarters, 
Fort  Boise,  Idaho  Ter.,  February  18, 1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  command- 
ing general  that  advices  from  the  expedition  in  the  field  under  Captoin 
O'Kegan  were  received  yesterday  under  date  of  the  11th  instant,  llie 
news  is  very  gratifying,  as  he  reports  that  a  detachment  of  his  men 
encountered  a  party  of  thieving  Indians,  and  suc(;eeded  m  killing  .> 
warriors  and  in  capturing  4  head  stolen  cattle,  and  some  women  and 
children,  which  they  took  to  camp.  On  a  previous  scout  they  kiUetl  .i 
Indians.  The  captain  sent  in  requesting  subsistence  for  the  support 
of  his  prisoners,  but  owing  to  the  large  demands  now  made  upon  Gov- 
ernment for  subsistence  for  destitute  emigrants  and  Indians  in  tnis 
vicinity  I  directed  the  release  of  the  Indians.  The  command  is  now 
encamped  on  Catherine  Creek  awaiting  supplies.  These  were  dis- 
patched from  the  post  to-day.    I  sent  subsistence  to  the  20th  proximo, 
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for  subsistence  by  destitute  oi™ts«  1  ^^T""^'  '^^^  ^^^'"and 
them  visit  the  jmst  every  dav  ,"-fnv  ff  tfl  «"»*'n"e8.  Numbers  of 
The  winter  in  thi«  vicin^ity  l^ts  £„1^  w^  a  starving  condition, 
most  of  the  cattle  in  tlie  neie^lVwh^li  ^""^/'^ndso  severe  that  the 
except  the  OovernmentaSK  wi.^  1  '""""^  '^^  "^  ^^^  ^ant  of  fodder 
we  had  another  severe  snr'tS:;,tMeVoovr'i  r  ^'^^^-  ^esterSaJ 
four  inches  of  snow,  and  it  isJeno^^UyXl^^^^^ 

liot  break  up  sliortly  the  citizfn  "J^l  X^^^^^f,^^^^^       '^  t'^f  season  does 
A  ery  respectfully,  your  obedient  sIrvS         ^'^  ''"  *^"'^'  '^''^^ 
Captain,  First  Waohif,afn«  t      u'  ®™EIf STRIKER, 

A.mXANX-a^.KKA.!  dL'S^^  o'J'oSo^f^^^^^'  ''^'''  ''^''' 

Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 


.  «...  I  have  «.e  .on„.  .^S  ^.f  V^-T4V.. 

eight  head  of  cattle  had  bet,  stoipnf."'"'^!?''*'^'^.^^^  received  ^ 
Actnig  on  this  information  a  detach mer,!  nf"   -^^  ""{T'^y  ^^  ^^s  camp. 
"!•?.!  T'-^l^^'-tont  under  command  o^-'^^^^       li^„„?'?^?^«  and  four  citl 


Py^auH^ney.  ^'SeSSl^riJlbte^  S  ^^^  ^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
in  dressing  and  curing  the  cw,ssfit  n^^^^^^^ 

party  immediately  attacked  thrSdian  si?.  '''^^*  f^'^'    The  little 
and  after  a  sharj)  light  of  '.,bn,,/n^  i     '  ^''^/esisted  most  strenouslv 

The  casualties  prese^nt  a  Lvorabir.sp'ect  T.% '"  ^^^^  ^^^"«^  ^'^^  S 
ul led  and  none  of  our  men  evrwounded  &  ""T  ^^'^^^  "'«"'i«rs 
management  of  the  non-commisSed^ffi.  "^^^'"^ ''"*  ^'^e  judicious 
cansed  such  a  signal  success  as  dehtvtW«V'i  ^'^^"^^  ^^"^^  ^'^ve 
indications,  such  as  bloodv  trp^oh^^^T    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^J"®  fired,  and  the 

IS  of  opinion  that  at  S   Wrty^Vt'^  woundrr^f'    ^^«  ^'^^P^^^^ 
was  discontinued  onlv  wbpn  i>\iio«  ^     T^"^^^^  besides.      The  fi^-hf 

rain  set  in.  The  mS^wIr^e  tire  iZ  *?.  th?  *.*?  P"^«"^  and  a  hefvy 
they  having  only  three  days'  movisLifsn?  ff  ^^'f  ''^'''  ^"  consumed, 
m  Ins  report  awards  considiable  pSs '  to  Ji  1  '^  '**'*•  ^be  sergeant 
and  IS  himself  highly  commended  bvCantnin  nm  ''*  ^'^  detachment, 
was  expecting  to  do  some  good  ser^ce  am  I  ^^«'^"-  ^^^  C'-^Ptain 
some  more  animals.  These  n«  nirnl!?  '  *  ^^^  ^^^y  anxious  to  iret 
general,  ha.l  been  started  21  tli'SL'r'itl  *"  '^'^  commandhig 
froin  a  former  report  that  qS"  a  Ser  if  i^-^^*,^  "''*^'^t-     I*  appear! 

but  totally  unserviceable,\8  they  we^^^^^^^ 

cidty  I  sent  a  supply  of  shoes  and  nads  and  nt.  ^?,«^^i^te  tl^'S  dilfi-' 
the  command  is  now  well  equipped  for  lit  it^  ^  blacksmith,  so  that 
tain  represents  the  danger  whffiSht  .S^Jf '"^'^?''^*-  ^^  the  cap- 
captured  (a,  they  are  now  fuHy  Sre  of  'ufT'''T'"«*^«^"<i'aD« 
I  have  so  far  modified  mv  orders^f  tn  ou  f^^^^Sth,  projects,  &c.), 
post  w  th  the  return  wagons     I  p^r nose  tul  **"  ^'  '""*  *«  ^"^^^ 

eiiect  to-morrow  morninl     On  STrrfvaf  KV'^SVeVJhe 
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Indians  iu  confinement  until  the  return  of  the  expedition.  The  weatlier 
here  °s  still  very  unfavorable,  snow  Mling  almost  every  night  b  t 
where  the  command  is  now  encamped  they  do  not  appear  to  have  the 
^Ud  wSher  we  are  enjoying  in  this  valley.  This  ,s.  '^oweve.^  much  to 
n^ir  advautaee,  as  the  Indians  are  more  readily  tracked.  I  have  also 
rreporTthat  yesterday  I  discharged  three  of  my  men  on  expmv  ion 
wmnf  service  I  will  have  to  discharge  two  more  on  the  24th,  and 
term  ot  service.    ^  J^  ^j^    weather  is  such  as  yet  as  to  preclude 

ire  mssib  Uty  o^^^^^^^^  them  below.  In  conclusion,  I  would  express 
mv  ?at?sfaction  at  the  results  so  far  obtained  from  the  exped.tu.n,  and 
SvfryanSs  to  see  its  operations  terminate  as  lavorably  as  they 
have  commenced. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ™^«^j,eNST11IKER, 

Captain,  First  Washington  Territory  Infantry,  Commanding. 
^'''lJingAstI^fZ%utant.General,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 


ii'EBKUAKX  iV.  1865.— SklrmlBli  at  Tuil  Buuliauan,  Aiii.  Ter. 

No  l\,ieut.  Col.  Clarence  E.  Bennett,  First  California  Cavalry. 
No'.  2.— C^t.  .lolin  L.  Merriam,  First  California  Cavalry. 

No.  1. 

Report  of  Lieht^  Col.  Clarence  E.  Bennett,  First  California  Cavalry. 

Headquarters, 
Fort  Bowie,  Ariz.  Ter..,  February  25,  1865.   . 
roT.ONEL-  On  the  irth  instant  the  Apacho'lndians,  to  the  number 

e™  •  tIc  InS  Sot  ab^2So  rati9ns,  suits  of  clothing  of  six  men, 
SirtriTlS',~ 

rdXxrrcrnTfsSS^ 

rve^?th^Si.er.a*dtS^^^ 

SCrfam'w'ill  make  to  det>artment  l.e&rter^^  tt^l?^tl 

all  this.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  .?'r'^"'/f  f  h  1,^7^  ronorts  seS  fS 
r-PPPntIv  murdered,  horribly  mutilated,  and  h©  reports  seeing  iie&u 
iSn  toaX  at  the  ro^d  near  Dragoon  SP"n|Nwhere  Indians^^^^^ 

?&     SeSeLr^ortoif,  First  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  ^s 
ga.aTrs"bo"L  uhHuiuI  nt  Fnrt  Eu.hanau  „rrn  gnnrl  onet.:-^ 

26  R  R— VOL  L,  PT  I 
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more  open  and  a  better  roafl  n.  i  w  ^  u  ,"^'^  *'"^  otliw-Pe»te^wft» 
Tl.ere  is  another  coScStion  I  ?n^^  difference  in  thediSu^ 
montl.,  and  these  men  Snn7r  ^^oi^med  Jones  is  paid  $123  a 

before'jones  I  8hou?d  be'sorrvinT.^^  V^^''^  either  of  these  ziien 
good  men,  sober,  trustworthvS  fo  i.''''^  f^^^  '"*^^  ^^^^^J  the^  are 
any  event  I  will  have  thleTnr.ii  ^-  ^^^^^  ''''^^  «*"  ^^^^^^  anim^g^  in 
m/rderoas  Api^hes  w  infavrtrSr^^^^^  ^""•^^  *^^««e 

carried  on  before  there  will  be  8ecurit/?nrT;S"''^"^  and  energetically 
ritory.         \  "^  security  tor  life  or  property  iri  this  Ter- 

I  am,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 
LieutenantColonel  First  CavaS^^nlf/^^  ?;  ,J^E^ETT, 
Col.  J.  C.  McFEREAN,  U  S  Army         •^''''''*  Vols.,<JoMman'dmg. 
Chief  Quartermaster,  Department  of  Netc  Lxico. 


No.  2. 


Report  ofCapt.  JohnL.  Merriam,  FirstLu/ornia  Cavalry. 
Capt.  B.  C.  Cutler,  T^^"'  ^^'f  ^^^^  ^'^'"^'^  ^^'  '^^^^ 

veSSte  ItS:;  S^FSB^ir:;^^^^^^^^^^     ^  - -^^  -fe  on  the 
Very  respectfully,  &c.,  '       *^^^®  "^^^^  instant. 

SaSSft'KnSiffnthW 

Fort  Buch'anan    on  ye^^af  S^^        vedette  station  of  six  men  at 

baving  reached'  Santa  RS%idVh-?f  m  ^  t^^  u^"""^  ^'""'^  Buchanan 

of  the  Santa  EitaiSesX  Honking  LTT"?^*T' ^"P^"'^*^^ 
Eita  on  the  morning  oKeiYth^Sj'T^.^^/^,^  ^«^»«^^  boy  had  left  Santa 
detachment  of  tweutSr  mpn  S  J  *  Buchanan.  I  started  with  a 
10  a.  m.,  arrived  at  sJntaESaitll  2^  TT''^  !^^  F^'*  Buchanan  at 
arrived  at  Fort  BuXanan  at  2  in  i  1  ^n'^/''^*^^  ^'''^^  »»  ^'onr,  and 
information  from  ^men^vL  had^^anS^';  "  f  ^anta  Rita  received 
tured  the  statio/and  probSlv  killT^^^^^^^  Indians  had  cap- 

of  Messrs.  WriAtson  and  Honkini  a  ^f  ""!  a^^.  ""^.-  ^«  ««««•"'* 
found  their  bodies.  fwtiVo/T^-,  I,  ^  ^^^^*  distance\from  the  fort 
no  opportuni^of'iilklL  aw  rS«f  ^  been  attacked  fro\,  behind  and 
fired  befbr/Se  ni?n  left     The  St'T'  t  ^^'^  *^^  ^^^^^  bad  been 

horse  equ/nents,  2  caitnes  aifd  eS^n^  ^1?')^"'"^' V^^  ^"*1 
except  a/portion  of  the  corn  fho  «nrt  «• '  ^"  *^^  subsistence,  &c., 
all  the  clothing  belonging  toXm^'Orl'V^^P'  ^°^  ««n««'  ^I«« 
ment9^roceedtothe?edlttestat?nn  oV^S^^^^^^^^  ^"3^^  sergeant  aV  five 
thero<.j„dging  that  stTt ion  toot e^'kf^^^^^^^ 

forc6  of  Indians  Ordpi^ri  thTJ  7  ^  ^^^^^>  "  attacked  by  a  larffe 
T^re  is  no  u?e  trying  to  fon^^^^^  of  l[ort  BuchanaJ  station 

'"^""^♦^Jt^i  irtii:  J  HI  t>uji  diiMctiiuu.    Thoy  »««fe«gea 
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Dlaced     Unless  the  parties  are  unconditionally  <^n|f  ;««J  *«^  f.^  this 

may  be  able  to  strengthen  your  position. 

""^^    Very  respectfully,  your  obedieut  ^e^vant^jj^^   ^   j^i^^M, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


Headquarters, 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Ter.,  August  19,  1861. 

join  the  §aate-  1  "^^^  "  *T,?J  fraSri  bv  the^S  a»d  >^'  f^'»  "J 
come  dowu  ftom  the  reserve  It  '^^^'^J^^^  ^'^^ „M-,r^^t.  ptoh- 
all  who  are  competent  to  judge  »'>**«£?"''  "",  olearwater.    Ihe 

-^■-orahS^e'j'iir.rdgiff^^^ 

of  treaty,  l^WvOr  remonstrance  and  must^^^^  re-enforce 

hpj^ril  from  them  before  this.  , 

heard  f^^''^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^,  ^ost  obedient  servant^    ^^^^^^ 

Major,  First  Dragoons,  Commanding. 


Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 

^ort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.,  August  20,  1801. 

^*^'-  A«S.  A^r^en.,  fldgr«.  Dept.  of  the  Facific,  San  Francisco   Cal: 

r  APTMN  •  Your  two  telegraphic  dispatches  of  the  15th  instant  I  have 

th^sdav  received!   The  articles  required  will  be  sent  to  San  Francisco 
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fijcppfinnmivn  woHM-w^f  pn  hy  p„»hn^inTi;  Tip  nnifl  tlio  ntlior  route  wau 
more  open  and  a  better  road,  and  not  much  difference  in  the  distance 
There  is  another  consideration— I  am  informed  Jones  is  paid  $123  a 
montli,  and  these  men  $75,  and  I  would  employ  either  of  these  liien 
before  Jones.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  these  men  leave:  they  are 
good  men,  sober,  trustworthy,  and  take  good  care  of  their  anim^Js.  In 
any  event,  I  will  have  the  express  carried  iu  some  way.  Killing  these 
murderous  Apaches  will  have  to  be  systematically  and  enepgeticallv 
carried  on  before  there  will  be  security  for  life  or  property  ir(  this  Ter- 
ritory.        \  .' 

I  am,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CLARENCE  E.  BEmfETT, 
lAeutenant- Colonel  First  Cavalry  California  Vols.,  Commanding. 
Col.  J.  0.  McFerran,  U.  S.  Army,  / 

Chief  Quartermaster,  Department  of  Neio  Mexico. 


No.  2. 


Report  of  Capt.  John  L.  Merriam,  First  California  Cavalry. 

/ 
TUBAC,  Aeiz.^Ter.,  February  22,  1865. 
Capt.  B.  C.  Cutler,  \  / 

Asst.  Adjt.  Oen.,  Dept.  of^New  Mexico,  Santa  F4,  N:  Mex.  : 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  report  of  «m  attack  made  on  the 
vedette  station  at  Fort  Buchanan,  A/iz.  Ter.,  on  the  17th  instant. 
Very  respectfully,  &c.,  / 

A       JOHN  L.  MEREIAM, 
Captain,  First  California  Cavalry,  Commanding  Post. 

/  \  Tubac,  Ariz.  Ter. 

February  18,  at  9.45  a.  m.ji'eceived  information  from  Doctor  Lock,  of 
banta  Kita,  that  Indians  had  attacked  the  vedette  station  of  six  men,  at 
l<ort  Buchanan,  on  yesterday  (one  of  the  taen  from  Fort  Buchanan 
having  reached  Santa  Rita),  and  that  Mr.  Wrightson,  superintendent 
ot  the  Sa,nta  Rita  mines, Mr.  Hopkins,  and  a  Mexican  boy  had  left  Santa 
Rita  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  for  Fort  Buchanan.  I  started  with  a 
detachment  of  tweny-four  men  of  my  company  for  Fort  Buchanan  at 
10  a.  m.,  arrived  at  Santa  Rita  at  11.25  a.  m.,  rested  half  an  hour,  and 
arrived  at  Fort  Bu/hanan  at  2.40  p.  m.  While  at  Santa  Rita  received 
intormation  from  ihy  men  who  had  escaped  that  the  Indians  had  cap- 
tured the  statioii,  and  probably  killed  three  of  the  men.  No  account 
of  Messrs.  Wrightson  and  Hopkins.  A  short  distauc^from  the  fort 
tound  their  bodies;  they  had  evidently  been  attacked  froh^  behind  and 
no  opportunity  of  making  any  resistance.  Found  the  hoiise  liad  been 
fired  befor^-  the  men  left.  The  Indians  had  captured  G  Wrses  and 
horse  equk)ments,  2  carbines  and  equipments,  all  the  subsistence,  &c., 

®fwJ?^  y?,*^?*'^?  ?^  *¥  «<>^n'  tl»e  pork,  coffee,  soap,  and  candJes,  also 
all  the  clothing  belonging  to  the  men.  Ordered  one  sergeant  aiid  five 
men  t/proceed  to  the  vedette  station  at  San  Pedro  Crossing,  and  remain 
ther(^ .judging  that  station  too  weak  (six  men)  if  attacked  by  a  large 
lwc6  of  Indians.  Ordered  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Buchanan  station. 
Ibfere  IS  no  use  trying  to  follow  the  Indians.  Their  tracks  show  thh(t 
tMbj'  have  oualUjicd  iiTsmall partita  iu  civcry  direction. — Tlioy  namborca 
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„,.«!     Unless  *.  parties  are  r-^tiu^^mTgrbrSo^"*'  ^^' 

arming  them,    iie  «*      v    j        position. 

^^y  %ty  reVpSSlly,  your  obedient  servant,  ^^   ^^^^^^ 

Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

HEADQOiKTEKS, 

Port  W.(to  WalU,  Wa,h.  Ter.,  A»i/««  3',  «"• 

S.H-  Ibavethebonor  U,  -to« ^ *&£  SKsS  "^S  , 
^-     ■«+•  the  colonel  commanding  the  ^^s™' M^_.,  perces  are  inclined  ' 

foiu  the  ^aa^-    ^  ^^^^  '*      Tt  is  feared  by  the  agent,  and  in  fact  by 
Sme  do wTfroSi  the  reserve.    "  W^.  there  will  be  an  outbreak  ptob- 

tain  Smittfi.  '^'PS Ir  L  exVeme  southern  boundary,  b"t  »»  tor 

jis^ttsi  Si|3 jj:-™j»feftr^^^^ 

would  be  impossible,    ^^f  y^^^f  ^^\  ^„st  take  care  ot  themselves,    i 

is  horses.    There  has  been  ^^  J^.^^yJ^iu  be  trouble  if  the  emi- 
Ses  having  come  in  y^^^^jJ^eX  ^?^^^^^^^  TZhave 

bSSU'er^X'eSs'ila^^  an  escort,  or  we  should  have 

beard  f^^^^^y^^^^  ^^^  «^^"^^"'  "™'k  STEEN, 

Major,  First  Dragoons,  Commanding. 

HEADQUARTERS  DISTRICT  O^J^f^^^  20,  1861. 

Fort  Vancouver,  Wasn.  ler.,  vi.«y 

Capt.  R.  C.  DRUM,  ^j.  tj^.  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  CaL: 

Asst.  Adjt.  Oen.,  Hdqrs.  Y.^''  •'       ,        f  ^^e  15th  instant  I  have 

r^  AT>TMN  •  Your  two  telegraphic  dispatc'^?^  ^  ^"«    ^   g      prancisco 

wiSif  w^rrMSrSknXSpi- 

llave  telegraphed  the  ?™?^„^:f ■'SptarnBlael.  will  go  up  to^mor- 
^""'^^^^^SSS^t  on«yl-  men-:  and  I  have  ordered  Captau. 


row 
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Van  Voast,  witli  his  company,  to  proceed  from  Fort  ])alles  to  t?i« 

aisposed  I  believe  that  peace  can  be  maintained,  but  there  is  mauiffest  I 
atteutit!'''"'"'  '^"^  restlessness  amongst  the  Indians  wSdmands 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  / 

^  ,      .  G.  WEIGHT, 

Colonel  Ninth  Infantry,  Commandiny. 


/ 


Headquarters  Department  ok  thU  Pacific 
Col.  GEOBaE  Wright,  ^''''  Francisco,  Cal ,  August  20,  1861. 

Ninth  Regiment  Infantry,  Comdg.  District  6f  Oregon  ■ 
thf.femrtZnf Kf  I'^rf  ""^'''^  ''^^  ^"^^""'^  ^^  g«"«ral  commanding 

brtSrs^^irrar^^^^ 

remote  from  the  scene  of  these  threatened  durW^^^^ 

greatest  danger  is  to  be  alprtend^^/lf,  ii  ytr^'SSn^'rdfffi' 
culties  are  of  such  a  serious  nature  as  to  renuire  irthi  1p?.  i-o      • 
you  to  muster  in  immediately  a  sulll^eien    vZnte^r  forfrS  8™?; 
any  hostile  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  tribes  that  are  (Ussat  sSp?! 

settXTottr'"^^"^^^'  ''r  '^"^  ''  '''  ""^^  ^^^^^ 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

RICHD.  C.  DRUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant-  General. 

/  - 

^^^""'^l  ^ir''''^'  \     II^^^Q^^^KTi^Rs  District  of  Oregon, 
I   Cant  H  M  l>i     ,    ^^^^  ,^f  ^/«''^^'  Wash.  Ter.,  August  30, 1861. 

iCt  DalleJ  '       '''"^  ^  "on-commissioned  officer  and  ten  men  at 

***••♦. 
By  order  of  Colonel  Wright : 

First  lAeLt.,  Third  Artillery,  Acting  Assistant  ISi'S.m^. 


Headquarters  District  of  Oregon 
Capt  H.  M.  Black,  y<^^^couver,  Wash.  Ter.,  August  30]  I86I. 

Ninth  Infantry,  Comdg.  Detach,  of  troops  under  ordero 
CAPTAIN    t!    """''^^'r'Jr"-  ''^^'  For!  VancoutZyash.  Ter.: 

de^Tt  glilJprobKe  ttaf.n  ^rn  T'^  '^'^  *^«  ^^-^^  ^en- 
uifeujy  prooaoie  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  by  some  of  the 


TKr-mm"—— ■ 


»♦'• 


A  ^  /  The  Dalles,  Obeg.,  Octobers,  1861. 

Col.  B.  L.  BeALL,  V- S.  -^rmy,  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.: 

Commanding  Military  District,  Fort  ^^^''^ "f"^'  ,    .      ^  ^g 

the  moral  effect  of  the  presence  o^  .^'L^i^P^^^;;  "*;  ..^  ColviUe  witli  the 
^auc^  of  peace.  Difificulties  ^J^^^Jjf  iye^aid  °^^^^  ^ave  been 
Indians  in  whicli  one  ^^^J^^'^^J^ty  thejnakelndians,  and  I 
reported  in  or  near  the  Bitter  Kool  ^  aiiey  "j^     thelShabltSnts  ot  the 

umWand  serious  -fff^fXTbeTthf iSrsThaU  hav 

upper  country  during  the  ^ii^*^™^^.^  J.^  ^^jich  ought  to  be  taken  into 

season.    Another  important  cons^^^^^^^^ 

account  is  the  fact  that  among  ^'^Jf  «^^^^^^^^    ^re  many  persons  enter- 
'    of  Walla  Walla  and  tlie  N«/  P^^^^^^  m  the  present  crisis 

taining  sentiments  of  ^«»,Vi>S,e  half  of  those  who  will  remain  in  that 
They,  in  fact,  compose  fully  one-nait  01  ^""  ,  j       (.^^g  military  post  m 

region  during  the  winter,  and  t^^^^f  *^^,^\;J_„ed  and  I  am  free  to  say 
W?lTa  Walla\ave  been  made,  as  I  ha,ve  le^^^^^^^  ,^  ^ 

T  myself  entertain  fears  that  it  the  troop  ^^^  universal 

region  we  shall  witness  ^ymptof  f  f  ^'^  W  of  the  troops.    Occu- 
!    public  sentiment  Here  is  ag^^'l^^^^TSn  affairs  in  Washington 
Sing  tbe  position  of  ^^^^^^l^^^^Xas^S^        withdrawal  of  the 
Territory,  I  can  only  enter  ^y  protest  agai  ^^^  ^,^^^  ^f 

la?t  vest^'ge  of  protection  a  ^  *;^^«J„tXuggS  and  are  still  strug- 
the  feeble  settlements  which  have  ^<*°S  ^"»S|  '  ^^^  portion  of  our 
gling  to  establish  themselves  ^«„^f ;  ^^i*^  ^^tf^^y  p^^^^^^^^  against  this 
country  loyal  to  the  Union,  I  would  respecttuiiyp  committed  if 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant,  ^   ^   KENDALL, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington  Territory. 


^H<\ 


^90 


■  "r 
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HKA...AKTEBS  DEPA..X™  ^^^^^^^ 
Ool.  GEOBGE  WKiaHT : 


OOI.B  SVBINO  HOUSE,  October  U,  mi. 

started  to  overtake  *;«  P^^'^^ijes,  and  when  near  >')Sle  "^  tu       b  „g 
ceeded  some  f^^XerlndiS  placed  themselves  fJ}^J^Z\^,io^o^y 
camp,  he  and  two  "^  f^.^.^;;eni^^^  ^^'^ '   wk  or  be  killed. 

aud  were  ^^^fi  ^^^  ^,^oi  Lawyer  and  others  of  t  le  ^^-^-^-^^y  join 
Eagle-of-the-Light  sp<>ko  oi         ^   ^^^^^^  ^^     ^nd  th.|\  «       ^      -,,,1,0 

being  fools  and  were  blu'd,  bu^  ^^^^^  wipe  ont  f  \f  ^^"4%„iess 

Jhe  Snakes,  and,  ^f"gJ"ffo  attempted  to  go.t  'rouglut     ^    v,u      .^^ 

R   BLEDSOE, 
J    CREIOHTOK, 
J.  V.  HINES, 
A.  CARTElt, 
B   BOSTWIC, 
5'  C.  COLEMAN, 

n^i^^fthe  wSe  coalt  nfay  depend  upon  it.  guMl^EK, 

safety  of  the  wnoie  c  .^  Ariwv,  C'omrnawdt»ii. 

Bri(jadier- General,  U.  S.  Army, 


i\V!^ 
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--interests  of  tlie  Government    tl«w'/T^'^"^  may  best  promote 
to  bV-ertilied  and  .sent  to  tSr  e,nrtmpn?h''^f^''''f^«^P*  the  coloneL 
with  tl.e  approval  of  the  Go  erno?  oiSn^  r^    colonel  commanding 
ion  of  t^his  regiu.entis  to  be  in  Sord^u(S  ^iSThf^''    ^^  ^^^'-^^'^a! 
the  Adjatant-General's  DenartiiiPnt     in   ^'^^,*''^  general  orders  from 
l.ave  Jeft  Fort  Vancouver  Tthe  District  o?  o/J"  ''r^^'  *^««1'«  «'"^» 
authorized  will  be  muste-ed  into  sei-J  re  hv  of  ^^'a'  *^^  ^«^«"^1  ^^^rein 
Francisco,  cVl.     For  this  p,  rnose  Co  onp?  t^  ■  k^  "^""^  ^^c*-^^-  i"  San 
upon  his  arrival  in  the  city/rTport  to  ?Ee  se  S  n'^^^    -'"i  ^'"''^ediately 
for  information  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  nf?^ 
of  Oregon.    In  6^8e  clothii.e    irLpnnf.         f  *''*'^l'^  "^  *''e  District 
rom  the  Gover„7tent  storS/^the'SSf  nV  n"''  '^""^^  ^«  obtained 
herger  is  authorized  to  make  reoulsSn,  S^  %^  ^''^^""''^  ^'''^'"^l  Stein- 
oliicer  of  the  iJepartwent  of  th^Pacmc  ^  ''''  ^^"^  <^ommaudmg 

THOMAS  A.  SCOTT 
AcUnt/  Secretary  o/'War. 

GENERA.   ORBERS,  J      Hb^«.  DEPAKa™.  o.  XHE  Pacxexc 

Capt.  Julian  McAllister  ordn^n.a  i"  ^7«^*'«^«,  C>ctoft.r  u^.  'isoi. 
of  ordnance  at  tl.ese  iSCfc  as  chief 

By  order  of  Brigadier-GLeralliai^'"  ^^  addressed  accordingly. 

/  \  RICHD.  C.  DltUM, 

/ \    "^^^'^^^i  ^dJutant-Oeneral 

'""nJ.  Sr  "^'  I      ^^^«^-  ^^-A-V.   OP   THE  PACZPrc 

The  detachment  of  the  Sixth  T^.  f^.^ncisco,  October  12,  'mi. 

RIOHD.  C.  DKUM, 
AsststarKt  Adjutant- Gemr at. 


\ 

V  a 


Maj.  K.  0.  Drum,  ^^*  Angeles,  (hdoler  12,  1861 

consequence  of  a  scardt^ of  officers  wfth'^'n,'"^"'"^.'  "^'^^^  P^^^*  *" 
Infantry.  1  have  no  staff"  officers  at  rnvTl-  '"y/fg"nei4  the  Ninth 
Vancouver,  neither  have  I  an  officer  f/  ^®f'f  ^ntal  headqu^ters,  Fort 

inaiid.    Hovvever,itisnotsLff^offlcer8;Sf{'"  '"yP^^t'com 

coin])anies  of  the  regiment  4,>i^;,f  -^  ^  ^^^^  "'ost.  I  h^ve  three 
to  either  of  them.  oTrt"  Cf  Nel'S  h"'"'^''  P^«««"*  Sn'S 
the  company  officers  will  be  verv T.I  *^^  ""mediate  presence  of 
have  heretofore  served  with  the  rLfmpf.ff^;  particularly  those  who 

Ve.y^^,>tH^l,^,^  your  moTSS^" 

G-.  WIM< 
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OPERATIONS   ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST.  [Chap.  LXIl. 


[February  — ,  1SG2.] 

xt~,»  aen  George  Wright,  U.  S.  Army,  , 

Brig.  Gen.  Uii-uu       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^.^^^  Department  of  the  Pacijic : 

«T«.  The  iindersigned,  residents  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  Tern 
^'  f  witStou  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  would  respecKully 

tory  of  W*}^  "°frriV«^^^^^^^^    information  we  believe  that  there  is  a  g..od 
represent  that  trom  reauiuie  Salmon  liiver  mines, 

natural  wagon  road  ^>,«J^  «f ,".' Jf 'ij?  ^i'^^  gnake  Itiver  neiir  the 

,nouth  of  Burnt  Rwer,.md^^^^^^^^^  ^,,^  ^^^.^^^„, 

between  It  ^"^^  ^^^"'.^y^ip,.'^'^ '  supplied  with  grass  and 

eicd  route,  and  pass^^ngo^^^^^  ^^.^  W^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

water.    We  are,  *^^^^^^'' J  'J:.^^  ..^^^^  vrhiah  we  b el  eve  cau  only  be 
tiUty  of  Yr Ve''e\"tnbSme,,t  ot  a  T,    ita.y  post  „,.o„  sai.l  nw. 

your  attention  to  the  subject.  ^  p  jg^^^CS, 

N.  H.  GATES, 
J,  H.  DEAN, 

[AND  25  OTHERS.] 


t* 


DALLES  City,  February  11,  if^C>2. 

General  George  W^^^«^' Y,bt  "in  reJeU  of  a  memorial*  signed  by 
DEAR  Sir:  You  are  no  doubt  in  ^eceiPt^^ 0^^^  ^  ^,,^ 

many  of  our  citizens  ^skuig  fox  the  presen^^^^^^^^ 

wagon  road  to  the  mines.    I  ^''^^J^^^^^^^iS  migUt  become  available  to 
information  In  regard  to  the  'jvenueyvh  «ii  1    8       ^^^^^^^     ^^ 

enable  miners  and  supplies  t«/^Sn  trail  fro n,  Grande  Konde  direct 
with  pack  animals  by  a  bad  mountain  trau  i^^  a  wagon 

I  th?  present  diggings,  b^i    It  wou^^  By  following  tlie 

road,  and  it  is  fully  as  difficult  to  get  troui  ^^^  Payette 

euugVant  road  via  Grande  Konde  and  Burnt  Kw    ^^^  ^^^^^^.^^j  i 

River,  is  some  deviation  to  the  soutu,  out  country.    AH  the 
as  soon  as  Snake  l^^er  is  crossed  it  ^saU  mi  ^^^g^     ^^^^^  ^  ,^^^^,^ 

new  discoveries  ^^e  upon  tl^  Sojth  ^0  ^^^  make  the  proposed 

doubt  will  continue  in  that  directum,  wi  undoubtedly  use  all 

ioad  a  central  one.    The  f  .^.'f^'^^^^^S^^  as  they  wish  to 

their  intluence  to  prevent  this  ^^i^  ^^^"f/  ^  ^m  so  well  satisfied  ot 

carry  everything  by  steam-boat  ^o  Lew  ^to...  i           ^^^^  ^^^^,^ 

the  advantages  of  the  P^^ «f  ^^^^stS  by  The  Indians.    Th^naki;. 
if  T  thought  I  would  not  be  moiebteu  ^^     ,     ,     i      Tliev  iHimlcrod 

\nd',Sk  u^^^^^  I  hav^  forgotten, 

tHTWard  family  in  '54,  and  ^^^^l^'^^'^^  ^..^^el  thr<nigh  their  country, 
and  no  small  party  ever  ventures  to  tr<  Payette  Kiver 

i  Wftb  the  necessary  security  ^  J>«£^fi~^    ire  represented  us 
would  be  settled  very  soon,  as  the  lantts     1  ^    on  the  advan^ 

J^'^^r  X'S' '.of  w»  o„ -,.  a,  J^w.U  .^^^^^ 

-  •^■■ftwied]  H.P.Uaaos 


»    \    \      » 
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tbrpp,  he  provirlpfl  with  twoxliampasft^-tosk^t^^^oovered:  wfeh-  paintJed 
canvas  for  their  mess  furniture.  These  can  be  pa<ked  upon  a  mule. 
Their  necessary  clothing  can  be  carried  in  a  small  hand-valise,  or  pair 
of  saddle-bags. 

VI.  The  companies  of  the  First  California  Volunteer  Infantry  will 
drill  witli  knapsacks  on  and  with  personal  effects  packed  agreeably  to 
the  above  orders,  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  thereof. 

VII.  The  colonel  commanding  has  observed  that  tliere  has  grown  up 
a  habit  of  writing  for  the  press  about  military  matters  and  movements 
by  persons  in  the  volunteer  service  in  this  district.  This  is  not  only 
unprofessional,  but  is  strictly  prohibited.  There  must  be  neither  dis- 
cussions among  inilitary  men  nor  any  but  official  letters  written  for 
publication,  which  have  for  their  object  the  purpose  of  giving  either 
censure  or  praise  to  any  person  belonging  to  the  profession. 

By  order  of  Colonel.  Oarletou :  / 

\  BEK  C.  CUTLEE, 

First  Lieutj  First  iMifornia  Vol,  Infty.^  Actg,  Asst.  Adjt.  Gen. 


J" 

/ 


Headquarters  Distbjct  of  Southern  California, 

\Los  Angeles,  Cal,  February  11, 1862. 
Lieut.  Col.  J.  E.  West,  \^  ^ 

First  Infantry  California  Vols.,  Comdg.  Camp  Wright,  Cal.  : 

Colonel:  Should  the  commanclhf  of  Fort  Yuma  require  of  you 
any  re  enforcements  send  them  to  hiin  with  all  possible  dispatch.  I 
have  ordered  that  Captain  Mead'S^c^ompany  should  join  you  if  you  can 
provide  for  it.  The  grass  about  md  beyond  Temecula  must  be  good. 
I  landerstand  there  is  some  hij^y  this  si(|e  of  Temecula  which  can  1  ^ 
bought  perhaps  at  a  low  figure.  EobeXts'  company,  of  the  Fir  \ 
Infantry,  will  be  ordered  to  join  you  as  soon  as  the  road  settles,  ai?" 
also  a  company  of  the  Fiftli  Infantry,  which  I  have  asked  should  ^ 
sent  to  San  Diego  by  next  Senator.  You  will  also  have  another  com- 
pany from  Cami)  Latham.  Pray  have  all  thes(^  men  put  into  fighting 
condition,  if  they  have  to  be  drilled  eight  hours'^er  day.  I  sent  your 
blankets  and  shoes  by  a  wagon  which  left  here  to-day. 
EespectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant,  \ 

y  JAMES  H.  O^ELETOl^, 

Colonel  First  California  Volunteers,  Commanding. 

/  


1 


^/ 


Headquarters  District  of  Southern  California, 

Los  Angeles,  CaL,  Fehruarf.ll,  1862. 
Lieut.  Col.  E,  E.  Eyre,  \ 

First  California  Volunteer  Cavalry,  Comdg.  Camp  Carleton: 

Sir  :  If  the  commander  of  Fort  Yuma  asks  for  re-enforcements  from 
you,  send  them  to  him  with  all  possible  dispatch.     Send  the  accom- 
panying letter  directed  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  West  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.* \, 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  \ 

/  ^,      .  _.  JAMES  H.  CAELETON,      \ 


-/■ 


^^CoUnel -First  CnUfbrrtiw'-fvtimteerih^mtry-^^^ 


See  Carletou  to  West,  next,  ante. 
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Reference  to  Snakes  or  ShoBhonieK,   states  whers  they 
live,  and  gives  some  of  their  habits-  &c.—  White: Ten;  Years 
in  Oregoro,  3.76-379,     M.y.1850.  -   , 
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Snakes 


li 


and 


in  Oregon,  576-379,     N.Y.18S0. 
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COMANCHE 


R.H.Lowie. 


Jour.  Am.  Folk -Lore  XXII,  No.  85,  July- 


Sept,  pp. 265-282.   1909 


SHOSHONES 


Mythology 


Bancroft,  Native  Races,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  157,  1875 


I*       ^ 


8  11  0  S  H  0  IJ  K  S 


WHITE  PINB  00.,  }m. 


In  iiisooriuJL  account  cf  Wliito  Pine.  Co..  IIov.,   Q\x>  Imiuna 
or  Uic  county  ara  b^id   to  bs  Shoiihcne  i^^d  "Gosh-lJbc/  the 
Shoiilionos  comprising  about  70  per  oont.     A  fe,/  r«raiirlc3  ot 

interost, 

— HiEtory  ci"  Ilovada,  ?ub»d  by  Tiiompscn  Safest,  649,  18&1, 


l&ich  Shoshonean  material,  "buffalo  hunts, 
assemblies,  winter  and  summer  camps,  in  Elijah  Nic 
Wilson,  Mong  the  Shoshones,  1910. 


•' 


SIBOSHOIIES 


Much  Shoshonean  material,  "buffalo  himtfl, 
aoBoiibliea,  winter  and  sumraar  canrps,  in  Slijah  Nicholas 
Wilson,  Among  the  Shoshones,  1910- 
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MEANING       OF       THE       NAME     SHO-SHfl-NE. 
Alexander  Ross,   in  his  Fur  Hunters  of  the  Far  West,   says!*The 
word  Sho-sho-ne  means,   in  the  Snake  language,    'iuland'*.     vol.l,p.249i 
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TREATMENT  OF  MEDICINE  MEN  BY  WESTERN  SHOSHONES,POR  FAILURE 

In  his  report  for  I880,  John  How,  Agent  for  the  Western  Shosho- 

nes,  states;  "I  was  requested  by  the  farmer  to  visit  the  reservation 

as  soon  as  poseible(last  March)  for  the  following  reason,  and  lost 

no  time  in  doing  so:  A  medicinB  man  of  high  repute  had  lost  five  of 

his  patients  in  succession.   The  Indians  met  in  council,  decided 

that  he  must  die, and  after  burning  his  insignia  of  office,  comprising 

an  otter  skin,  beaver  tail,  eagle  feather,  and  snake  rattles,  left 

him  to  prepare  for  death.   The  farmer  had  forbidden  them  to  execute 

their  sentence  until  I  came,  and  on  my  arrival  I  told  them  it  must 

not  be  done,  that  it  would  displease  their  father  in  Washington,  and 

that  it  was  not  acting  as  white  m-en  do.   They  acquiesced,  and  did 

as  I  told  them, "but  do  not  employ  the  old  m.an  any  m.ore.   The  doctor 
had  awaited  hia  fate,  not  seeming  to  feel  the  sentence  of  death  so 
much  as  the  loss  of  snake  rattle,  beaver  tail, &c, inherited, he  told 
°^®^oo  °?-oSa^  father  and  grandfather.  "—Rept.Comrnr.  Ind.  Affrs;  for  1880, 

p  1^0,  looU. 
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PIUTB 


Pyramid  Lake 


Poo-e-TW-no 


Briageport  Val.     -Poo-e-Ta-no 


Lake 


•  Poo-«-Ta-BO 


BShopXBig  Hne   Sfio 
me  Hne  'Sah-go 


Pyramid  Lake 


Bridgeport  Valley   Mono  Lake   Bishop  &  Big  Pine 


PIUTB  (Prom^ong  blank  of  Comparative  Vocabularies— Field  Check  Lists) 


.> 


ll<^  ToJDCktCO 


Pyramid  Lake 

Poo'-e-vaYn-mo 


Bridgeport  Valley 


"Poo'-e-vo^-vvvo 


Mono  Lake 


Poo'-e-va-mo 


Bishop  &  Big  Pine 


Lone  rirve 


S  o'>  ao 


ScK'- 
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SHOSHONEAN 


Important  matter  descriptive  of  the  various  tribes  or  bands. 

Vocabulary  of  36  v/ords  on  pp.216  and  218. 

Indian  Tribes,  . 

.-Schoolcraft,   I,   198-228,   1851.   (Pp. 205-228  are  letters 


from  Nathaniel  J.Wyeth.) 


SNAKES      or        B  H  0  S  H  0  T!  E  S 


Inforp'.ation  rof^arding  tho  territorial  ran^^o 
and  otlier  rriattern  about  this  tribo  ar,  derivo(t 
from  various  authors,  v/ith  rnforonces,  aro 
cited  by  Bancroft,  llativo  Haoos,   I,  pp.^cr;l-467;^: 


1874. 
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SH03H0NES  AND  BANNOKS  IN  V^OMING 

Rept.Comm.Ind.iffrs.   for  1871,  550-551.  1872 
Ibid  for  1877,  207-210.  1877. 
Ibid  for  1878,  148-155,   1878. 
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Ibid  for  1879,  166-169  (Kept.  %ents),  1879 

Ibid  for  1881,  182-184  (Rept.  Agents).  1881 
Ibid  for  1883,  313  (Reptl  Agents),   1883. 

Ibid  for  1885.  209-213   (Rept.  Agents),  1885 
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Rept.Coiran.Ind.Affrs.  for  1876.  210,  1876 
4bid  for  1878.  284.  1878. 
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SHOSHORSAN  TRIBKS  i\KD  DIVISIOHS 


^Northern  Piute  (Mono  Lake,  H.  Nevada,  &  Oregon) 
Bannok  (Southern  Idaho) 

Eastein  Monache   (Owens  Valley) 
Western  Uonache   (West  Slope  Sierra) 


Shoshone   (Shoshone  Proper   (Keveda,  Oregon,  Id,*aho,  Wycciing) 

(Goseute  (Nevada-Utah  boundary) 


Piyuche 

or 
Southern 
Shoshone 


Ute 

Shiwits 

Kivavits 

Nuvahandit 

Chemeweve 

Newooah 


Tamyat^a 


Ketanamwits 

Mohineam 

luhahrittem 

Maringam 


Vv'ah ahcheum  (Koostam  or  Yukipam) 
Kahwesik  (Kahwerih  Bands  ) 

Akatchmai  (Akatchma  (Capistrano) 

Keche         (San  Luis  Bey) 
Sovova       (Saboba) 


HUM330LD1'  VALL'-Y  oliOJHCli  ".S  CALL'O'jIGG^RS' BY  .I3TAR  (lc>4b) 


Isaac  J.   >  ister.   inVhio  xjutjobionraphyj-si^ 


ys  on  July 


iiS,   1349,  when  on  the  upper  waters  of  Humboldt  Kiver.   they 
camped  by  a  big  ox  train  \shich  had  been  attacked  the  nipht 
before  by  "Diggers/*    His  journal  of  the  next  day  states: 
"July  30th,     At  dnylir:ht.  though  there  had  been  no  Stjocialfiw 
alarm  during  the  night,  and  the  mules  were  all  right,  H. 
of  the  night  guard,  wes  found  dead  anci  cold  with  several 
arrets  sticking  in  him.     He  had  evidently  been  still-hunted, 
his  gun  being  undisch;^rged,  and  as  his  body  was  other^vise 
undisturbed,   the  marauders  were  plainly  reserving  that 
plcaf?are  till  we  should  roll  on  and  leave  the  coast  clear. 
To  frustrate  such  designs,  the  body  was  buried  in  the 
corral,  and  the  mules  herded  over  it  for  an  hour,  to 


^^^AtJ^ 


^•»at»wt««aa«fl^Hii«rw^^ 


destroy  the  traces." 
Cll  OL  ^07/  duys  leter^  he  noes  on  to  say:  U 


t      • 


aeiisinta 


-.''vfhileD** 


^J^ov*«-»t.> 


looking  for  grsss  ahead  of  the  "wagons^ *tlushed ,  rede  down, 
and  cf-ught  a  Digger.  He  war  short,  stout  and  naked  except 
for  2  small  grass  bonnet  on  his  ugly  head.  He  had  secreted 
his  arms,  if  he  had  any,  and  displayed  in  a  split  stick  a 
small  eel,  doubtless  reserved  for  a  family  fe«st.  As  the 
miserable  v/rotch  stood  with  lariat  round  his  neck,  rolling 
his  longing  eyes  from  us  to  the  fref>  but  distant  hills,  it 
seemed  hard  to  take  his  vorthless  and  joyless  life,  not- 
withstanding his  undoubted  proclivity  for  potting  men  and 

mules  in  the  darkness.  Yet  one  msn  voted  for  his  death. 


Dif^gera  -;:.- 


10 


2 


and  when  outvoted,   insisted  tlist  he  should  be  "tied  up 
andL'.7hipped  a  little,  anyhow."     I  an  happy  to  sey  his       [103 
philanthropic  view  wa?  not   allowed  to  prevail,     when 
released,   the  rogue  walked  off  slowly — thouf;h  doubtless 
momentarily  expecting  a  shot  in  the  rear— for  a  few 
yard*?,  whon  he  suddenly  dispppenred  among  the  sandy  ripples 
of  the  desort  as  though  the  earth  had  swallowed  him."— 

Autobiography  of  Isaac  Jones  vdstar.  Vol.   I,   pp.101, 

102,   103.     Philadelohifl,   1914. 


^gain  he  says:   ".   .   .   as  the   Diggers  have  a  way  of 
hiding  in  the  low  sage  rnd  willow  scrub  along  the  river, 
and   teking  their  chance  of  potting  a  mule  or  a  gufcrd, 
whom  they  cm  afterwards  utilize  at  their  leisure.    .   .    , 
There  is  no  wood  except  some  short  trifling  willow 
brush,  and  cs  tlat  t  is  infested  7/ith  Diggers,  whose 
deadly  arrows  m/ ice  no  noise  and  give  no  alarm,   it  is 
as  much  ns  one's  life  is  '\orth  to  step  into  it  alone. 
.   .   •   .  The  guard  ran    the  mules  in  before  daylight 
this  morning,  shouting  "Diggers,"  vvhen  up  came  every- 
one to  a  rally  at  the  Wagons.     As  soon  as   the  mules 
were  in.  Scab  Jones  ran  forward,  shouting,   "Forward 
"boys,  spread  out  mde  and  charge   *em.     Don't  let  the 
d — d  rascals  think  we  he^e  to   fight  behind  wagons." 
About  this  time  a  gun  on  our  side  was  dischrrged,  but 
not  much  attention  was  paid   to  it,  a^  all  hands  charged 
into  the  brush  after  S.     The  Diggers  ran  ,  affording  a 
glimppe  only  of  two  or  three,  who  were  fired  at,  but 
80  iar  as  we  know,  none    vere  bagged." — Autobiography 
of  Isaac  Jones  Viistar,  Vol.   I,   pp.   101,   102,  103,  and 
104,     Philadelphia,   1914. 


SNAKE  INDIANS 


IK  THSyy^GOLD  DIG(}ING3  1848 


Dr.  J.   Tyrwhitt  Brooks  in  his  book  Pour  Months 
Among  the  Gold-Pinders  in  Alta  California   (London  1849), 

Aesc\lVe» 

A.K\s  mining  for  gold  in  the  Sierra  foothills  during  the 
summer  of  1848.  Under  date  of  July  15,  when  working  at 
or  near  the  junction  of  \<eber  Creek  with  American  Kiver, 
he  mentions  having  engaged  a  large  party  of  Indians  to 
work  in  the  ravines,  and  adds:  "They  belong  to  the  Snake 
tribe,  and  appear  to  be  a  poor  set  of  half-starved 
wretches.  We  pay  them  in  provisions,  and  occasionally 
drams  of  pisco — a  spirit  made  from  Calif omian  grapes. 
"On  visiting  the  encampment  of  our  Indians,  last 
•night  after  work  was  over,  I  found  about  a  dozen  of 
them  eagerly  engaged  gambling  away — the  stake,  in  some 
instances,  being  the  supper  which  had  just  been  served 
out  to  them — with  en  ardour  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
civilized  gamesters.  So  far  as  I  could  moke  out,  the 
game  had  some  analogy  to  our  'thimble -rigging; '  but 
appeared  to  be  fairly  plryed.  A  small  ball  wan  passed 
by  three  of  the  Indians  from  hand  to  hand,  with  such 
rapid  dexterity,  that  no  eye  could  keep  pace  with  their 
movements;  three  other?  watched  it  with  peculiar  eager- 
ness. Every  now  and  then  the  latter  made  a  correct 

guess,  and  one  was  scored  in  their  favour — if  wrong,  a 
mark  was  scored  against  them.  "(Us- lot). 
x^    A   little  later  he  mentions  these  Indians  under  the 
ria^e  Shoshonee  (p. 108). 
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imimS    OF    UTAH    TERRITORY 


By  R.  F.  Burton  —City  of  the  Saints  and  across  the 

Rocky  Mts.  to  California,  London  1851. 


"Utah  Territory  contains  a  total  of  about  19,000 
souls  of  2  great  kindred  races,  the  Shoshone  or  Snake,  and 
the  Yuta.  called  Uche  by  the  Spaniards  and  Ute  by  the 
Anglo-American  trappers They  are  bounded  north 


/  /, 


:Vl 


by  the  Panak  v  (Bannack)  and  the  once  formidable  Blackf eefe. 


^ir,**  i  ■.,  m^n\. 


The  Shoshone  own  about  one-third  of  the  territory:  their 
principal  settlements  lie  north  of  the  Great  S.L.  and  on 

x 

the  line  of  the  Humboldt  or  liary  R,  seme  400  miles  W  and 
100  to  125  S  of  the  Oregon  line.     They  number  about  4500 
souls,  and  are  wildest  in  the  S.E.  parts  of  their  mother- 
land.     The  Yuta  claim  the  rest  of  the  territory  between 
Kansas,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Oregon 
frontier.     Of  course  the  2  peoples  are  mortal  foes,  and 

might  be  well  pitted  agaihst  each  other 

,^^(,  The  Shoshone  number  14  tribes  regularly  organized; 
(the  principal,  which  contains  about  12,000  souls,   is 
commanded  by  Washaki, assisted,  as  usual,  by  sub-chiefs. 


^^^m^ftmf  «•«.•«•<.«■„.«•. . 


^ 


The  Panak  IS  a  small  tribe  of  500  souls,  now  considered 
dangerousTlhe  greater  part  resides  in  Or^on,  the  s-naller 
about  90  miles  in  the  lO.  of  the  Territo^.  feere  thev 
hunt  the  bison  and  the  elk.     For  30  vfifl.r«  fe  Jr  Wo  S. 


ne 


-•ii    n    J.  T^"  :v  —  —-  Fo^  30  years  they  have  traded 

T^nn  i^A^  S^^d?jr,  and  when  first  known  they  Lnbered 
T.io?.-'-?^?®---.  ?SS  •  i^®^i;  principal  chief:  visited  tl- 
S^T^^^L^??^^'^®^?-  TT^^r^,  Forney.  !he  late  Superintend? 
of  Indian  Affairs  m  U.  T.  granted  them  a  home  in  the 
lands  of  Washaki,  and  they  have  intermarried  and  lived 
peaceably  with  the  Shoshone. 


4  to  6  in  number.     Five  "bards,  numbering  naar  1000  each, 
roam  about  the  mountains  and  kanyoi:is  of  Ot.   S.L.  country, 
Weber,  Bear,  Cache,  afid  ?lalad  Yalleys,  exteiidir^*  80  mil  as 
north  from  the  Holy  City.     These  have  suffered  the  most  from 
proximity  with  the  whites,  and  no  loiter  disdain  agrioilture. 
One  band,  150  to  180  in  number,  confines  itself  to  the 
N,  Californian  route  from  Bear  and  Malad  Valleys  to  the  Goose 
Creek  Mts,     Seven  bands  roam  over  the  country  from  the 
Humboldt  River  to  100  miles  S  of  it,  and  extend  about  200 
miles  from  E  to  W:  the  principal  chief,  Wanarnuka,  or  'the 
Giver',  had  a  band  of  155  souls,  and  lived  near  the  Honey 
Lake* 

The  Yuta^  claim,  like  the  Shoshone^  descent  from  an 
ancient  people  that  immigrated  into  their  present;  seats  from 
the  N.¥.     Duriiig  the  last  30  years  they  have  considerably 
.decreased  according  to  the  mountaineers,  and  have  been 
demoralized  mentally  and  physically  by  the  emigrants: 
formerly  they  were  friendly,  now  they  are  often  at  war  with 
the  intruders.     As  in  Australia,  arsenic  and  corrosive 
sublimate  in  springs  and  provisions  have  diminished    their 
number.     The  mtion  is  said  to  contain  a  total  of  14,000  to 
15,000  souls  divided  into  27  bands,   of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal : 


y' 


/ 


The  Pa-Yuta  (Pey  ITtes)  are  the  most  docile, 
— i ^j^ 

interesting,  and  powerful,  containing  12  bands; 

those  in  the  west  of  the  territory  on  the  Humboldt  River 
number  6000,  and  in  the  south  2200  soul^;  they  extend  from/ 
40  miles  ¥  of  Stony  Point  to  the  Oalifornian  line,  sind 
N.W.  to  the  Oregon  line,  and  inhabit  the  valley  of  the 
Fenelon  River,  which  rising    from  Lake  Bigler  empties 


IVram; 


e  term  means  Water-Yuta.  that 


is  to  say,  those  who  live  upoh  fish  whidi  they  take  from 
lakes  and  rivers  in  wiers  and  traps  of  willow,  preferring 
that  diet  to  roots,  grass-seeds,  lizards,  and  crickets,  the 
food  of  the  other  so  called  Digger  tribes. 


These  are: 


1.  Wanamuka's; 


-  2.  Ban  Joaquim,  near  the  forks  of  tlmt  river  in  Oarson 

Valley,  numbering  170; 

'   5.»HadsaT>oke.  or  Horse  StoTPiPer  band,  of  110,  in  Gold  Kanyon 

on  'Jars  on  Kiver;  ' 

'  4. ♦Wahi  or  Fox-band .  on  Big  Bend  of  Carson  River,  130  in  no; 

5  &  6.     Odakeo.   'Tall  man  band* .  and  Petodseka.   "White  Spot 

Trourd  the  Lakes  and  Sinks  of  the  Oarson  & 


er  Rivers,  numbering  484  men,  372  women,  and 
405  children; 

^  7.  •Tosarke.   'grey  head  band*,  their  neigjibours; 

^   8.  »Tonoziet.   'Woman  heliper  band'^  on  the  Truckee  River 

ilow  Big  MeadowB,  numbering  280  souls; 

_  or  'lean  man  band' .  on  the  Truckee  River  near 
one  Grossing,  350  sould; 


9. 


^    10. 


11. 


Gronega.  the  'Dancer  band',  290  souls,  near  the  mouth 
^  or  the  Truckee  Kiver; 

»WatsequeMo,  the  ' Four  Or ows * .  along 
JbYraniid  Lake,  32u  souls; 


the  shores  of 


^12,     The  B  ec  ond  Wanamuka  *  s  b  and .  500  in  niirn 

shores  of  the  Northern  Mud  Lake.     • 


R.  F.  Burton:  The  City  of  the  Saints  and  Across  the 
Rocky  Mts.  to  Galifomia,  5754^London  1861. 


/ 


" T inrp ena^^chy a  v ,  or  Timpana  Yuta,  corrupted 
into  Terrpenny  Utes,  who  dwell  a^bout  the  kanyon  of  that 
name,  and  on  the  east  of  the  Sweetwater  Lake.  Of  this 
trihe  was  the  chief  Vakara,  who  so  called  himself  after 
Walker,  the  celebrated  trapper;  the  notorious  horse- 
stealer proved  himself  a  friend  of  the  L.D.  Saints.  He 
died  at  Meadow  Creek,  6  miles  from  Fillmore  City,  on  the 
29th  January,  1855,  and  at  his  obsequies  2  squaws,  2  - 
Pa  Yuta  children,  smd  15  of  his  best  horses  composed 
the  'customs* .  • 


^ 


In  the  Yuta  language  meaning  'water  ejnong  the  stones*. 

— R.  F.  Burton:  The  City  of  the  Saints,  and  Across 
thb  Rocky  Mts.  to  California,  577,  1861. 


*. 


"UintaYuta.  in  the  mountains  south  of  Port 

*       ■— —   I  I 

r 

Bridger,  and  in  the  country  along  the  Green  River.  Of 
this  tribe,  which  contains  a  total  of  1000,  a  band  of  500, 
under  4  chiefs,  lately  settled  on  the  Indian  reservations 
at  Spanish  Pork."        .  ^ 

— R.  P.  Burton:  The  City  of  the  Saints  and  Across  , 
the  Rocky  Mts.  to  Oalif  oniia,  577,  1861. ' 


•  "Grosh  Yuta  or^GoshaJJt©  is  a  small  band,  once 
proteges  of  the  Shoshone,  who  have  the  same  language  and 
limits.     Their  principal  chief  died  about  5  years  ago,  when 
the  tribe  was  broken  up.    A  body  of  60  under  a  peaceful 
leader  ware  settled  permanently  on  the  Indian  farm  ai 
Deep  Creek,  and  the  remainder  wandered  40  to  200  miles  W  of 
Gt.  S.L.  City.     Through  this  tribe  one  road  lay;  during 
the  late  tumults  they  have  lo^t  50  warriors,  and  are  now 
reduced  to  about  200  men.     Like  the  Ghuzw  of  Arabia,  they 
strengthen  themselves  by  admitting  the  outcasts  of  other  , 
tribes,  and  will  presently  become  a  mere  banditti." 

~R.  F.  Burton:  The  City  of  the  Saints,  and  Across^ 
the  Rocky  Mts.  to  California,  577,  1861. 


•    .. 


Pay  ant  or  Paravan  Yuta.  are  a  distinct  and  self- 
organizdd  tribe,  under  one  principal  and  several  sub-chiefs, 
whose  total  is  set  down  at  700  souls.     Half  of  than  are 
settled  on  the  Indian  Fanri  at  Oom  Creek;  the  other  wing 
of  the  tribs  lives  along  Sevier  Lake,  and  the  surrounding 
country  in  the  north-east  extremity  of  Fillmore  Valley, 
50  miles  from  the  city, -where  they  join  the  Gosh  Yuta. 
The  Pavants  breed  horses,  wear  clothes  of  various  patterns, 
grow  grain,  which  the  Gosh  Yutas  will  not,  and  are  as 
brave  and  improvable  as  their  neighbors  are  mean  and  vile." 

V 

-R.  F,  Burton:  The  City  of  the  Saints,  and  Across 
the  Rocky  Mts.  to  California,  577,  1861, 


f 


x^'^ 


"Samplchya,  corrupted  to  San  Pete  Utas;  about  80 
warriors  settled  on  the  Indian  Farm  at  San  Pete.  Tliis 
and  the  Spanish  Pork  Farm  number  900  inhabitant  Is." 

—  R.-  P.  Burton:  The  Oity  of  the  Saihts  and  Across 
the  Rocky  Mts.  to  Oalifomia,  578,  1861, 


"KLk  Mountain  Yutas .  who  are  set  do^n  at  2000 
souls,  by  some  even  3000;  they  wander  over  the  south-east 
portion  of  the  Territory:  and  like  the  Uinta  Yutas .  ^are 
the  most  independent  of  white  settlers.* 

—  R.  F.  Burton:  The  City  of  the  Saints  and  Across  the 
Rocky  Mts.  to  California,  578,  1861. 


* 


V 


ST** 


"Amorgst  the  Yutas  are  reckoned  th e  'Washo .  from 
500  to  700  souls.     They  iiiliabit  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  from  Honey  Lake  to  the  West  Fork  of  Walker's 
River  in  the  south.     Of  this  troublesome  tribe  there  are 
3  bands:    .QaTPtain  Jim*s,  near  Lak^  Bigler,  and  Oarson, 
Washo,  and  Eagle  Valleys,  a  total  of  342  souls;    >Pasuka*s 
band.  340  souls,  in  Little  Valley,  and 'Deer  Dick's  band, 
in  long  Valley,  south-east  of  Honey  Lake.     They  are 
usually  called  Shoshokay^   or  'Digger  Indians*  -a  teim 
as  insuring  to  a  Shoshone  as  nigger  to  an  African," 


^ 


s  said  to  mean  'one  who  goes  on  foot*. 

. — R.  f .  Burton:  The  City  of  the  Saints  a;nd  across 


the  Rocky  Mts,  to  Oalif  ornia,  578,  1861. 


f 


rftl  ■ 


"The  3  principal  farms  which  new  form  the  nuclei 


« 


of  future  reservations  are  those  at  Spanish  Fork,  San  Pete, 

and  Com  Creo^.   .- [Spanish  Fork]  was  hegun 

5  years  ago  for  the  Yutas .  wlio  claim  the  land,  and  contains 
a  total  of  13,000  acres,   of  which  500  have  been  cultivated: 
900  have  been  ditched  to  protect  the  crop,  ard  1000  have 
been  walled  i*ound  with  a  fence  6  feet  hi^.     Besides  other 
improvements  they  have  "built  a  large  adobe  house  and  2  rail 
corrals,  and  dug  dams  and  chemnels  for  irrigation,  together 
with  a  good  stone-curbed  well,     Uider  civilised  superin- 
tendeme  the  savages  begin  to  labour,9,rd  the  chiefs  aspira 
to  erect  houses.     Yet  the  crops  have  been  light,  rarely 
exceadir^  2500  bushels. 

•  San  Pete  Farm,  in  the  Valley  and  on  the  Creek  of 
the  saiioe  name,  lies  150  miles  south  of  Gt.S.L.City;   it 
supports,  besides  those  who  come  for  temporary  assista^ice, 
a  band  of  30  souls;  200  acres  have  been  planted  with  wheat 

houses  and  a  corral  have  been  made, 
and  irrigating  trenches  have  been  dug. 

.Corn  Creek  Fann,  in  Fillmore  Valley,  was  beg-un 
about  4  years  ago;  300  acres  have  been  broken  up,  several 
adobe  houseshave  bean  buiitfor  the  Indians  and  the  farm 


agent,  with  the  usual  adjuncts,  corrals  a-nd  lencea.     The 
crickets  and  grasshoppers  have  committed  sad  havoc  amon^^t- 


the  wheat,  corn  a)nd  potatoes.     It  is  now  tenanted  by  a 
Pahvant  chief* 


Fafm  is  near  Fort  Bridger.     Those  lately- 


opened  in  Deep  Oreek  and  Ruby  Valleys  have  this  year  lain 
fallow  in  consequ-mce  of  Indian  troubles;  the  soil,  however, 
is  rich,  and  will  produce  beets,  potatoes,  onions,  turnips, 
and  melons.     It  is  proposed  to,  place  the  Pa  Yutas  and 
Vashos  in  the  Truckee  Meadows,  on  the  lands  "watered  by  the 
majestic  Kuyueihup,  or  Salmon  Trout  River,'  where,  besides 
fish  and  pinon-forests,  there  are  15,000  acres  fit  for 
cultfcittttion  and  herding.     The  Indian  agents  report  that  the 
cost  will  be  $150,000,  from  which  the  Mormons  deduct  at 
least  2  0*s.  • 

—  R.  F.  Burton:  The  City  of  the  Saints,  and  Across  the 
Rocky  Mts.   to  California,  579-580,  1861. 
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"The  Yuta.  thou^  divided  into  many  tribes 'and 
bands,  is  a  distinct  race  from  its  prairie  neighbours, 
speaking  a  single  langue  mire  mnch  diversified  by  dialect. 
They  are  a  superstitious  brood  and  have  many  cruel  practices- 
human  sacrifices  and  vivisepulture  —like  those  of  Dahomey 
and  Ashantee.     Their  religion  is  the  usual  African  and 
Indian  fetissism,  that  genual  faith,  which  under  favour- 
able  influences  and  a^nongst  higher  races  developed  itself 
by  natural  means  —   or  as  explained  by  a  mjrthical,  distinct, 
and  independent  revelation  —  into  the  higher  forms  of 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  El  Islajn.     In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Mormons  many  sava^^es  have  been  bsptized,  and  have 
become  nominal  Saints,     They  divide  white  men  into  Shwo|) 
or  Americans  and  Mormons.     Their  learned  men  have  heard  of 
Washing;ton,  but  ^like  the  French  peasants*   superstition  con- 
cerning Napoleon,  they  believe  him  to  be  still  alive.     Tliey 
have  a  name  for  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  have  not  laarned, 
like  their  more  civilised  eastern  neighbours,  to  look  upon 
it  as  the  work  of  Mujhe-Manitou,  the  bad -god,  who  like 
¥iswakar.m  of  the  Hindus,  amuses  himself  by  caricaturii^  and 
parodying  the  creatures  of  the  good-god.     They  are  not 
cannibals  —  the  Wendigo  is  a  giant -man- eater  of  a  n^hologic 
type,  not  an  actual  antlixopopliage  —but  like  all  Indians, 
especially  those  of  New  England,  they  'feel  good*  after 
eating  a  bit  of  the  enemy,  a  naturalFdi splay  of 
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destruetiveness:  they  will  devour  the  heart  of  a  brave  rnan 
to  increaae  their  coura^^e,  or  chop  it  up,  boil  it  in  soup, 
engorge  a  ladleful,  and  boast  they  have  drank  the  enemy's 
blood.     They  are  as  liable  to  caprice  as  their  eastern 
nei£5libours.     A  prisoner  who  has  disting-aished  himself  in 
battle  is  as  often  dismissed  unhurt  as  porcupined  with 
arrows  and  killed  with  cruel  tortures;   if  they  yield  in 
ingenuity  of  inflicting  pain  to  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois, 
it  is  mot  for  v/ant  of  inclination,  but  by  reason    of  their 
stupidity.     Female  captives  who  fall  into  their  hands  are 
horribly  treated;   I  v/as  told  of  one' who,  after  all  manner 
of  atrocities,  scalping  included,  escaped  with  life.     They 
liave  all  the  savage's  inrprovidence;  utility  is  not  in  their 
decalogue.     Both  sexes,  except  when  clothed  by  a  charitable 
Mormon,  are  nearly  naked,   even  in  the  severest  weather;  th^ 
sleep  in  sleet  and  snow  unclothed,  except  with  a  cape  of 
twisted  rabbits*   furs  and  a  miserable  attempt  at  moccasins. 


lined  with  plaited  cedar  bark;  leggir^s  are  unknown,   even 
to  the  women.     Their  ornaments  are  vermilion,  a  few  beads, 
and  shell  necklaces.     They  rarely  suffer  from  any  disease 
but  rhemnatism,  bro^iglit  on  by  living  in  the  warm  houses  of 
the  whites,  and  various  consequences  of  liver  complaint, 
produced  by  overgorging:  as  with  stro!:g  constitutions 
generally,  they  either  die  at  once  or  readily  recover.     They 
dress  wounds  witli  pine  g-ucn.  after  squeezing  out  the  blood, 
and  their  medicine-men  have  the  usual  variety  of  savage 


nostrans.     In  the  more  desert  parts  Gif  the  Territory  they 
are  exceedi^Te;ly  destitute.     South  of  Oedar  City,  even  10 
years  ago,  they  had  fields  of  \7heat  and  corn  "of  six  acres 
each,  and  supported  emigrants;  some  of  them  cultimte  yearly 
along  the  stream-banlis  peas,  "beans,  sweet  potatoes,  and 


loakki 


They  live  upon  the  flesh  of  the  hear,  elk. 


antelope,  dog,  wolf,  hare,  smike  and  lizard,  besides  crickets.| 
grasshoppers,  antft,   and  other  ve]n:nin.     The  cactus  leaf, 
pinon-nut  and  various  harks;  the  seed  of  the  bunch-grass 
and  of  the  wheat  or  yellow  grass,   somevvhat  resembling  rye; 
the  rabbit-bush  twigs,  which  are  chewed,  and  various  roots 
and  tubers;  the  soft  "^s  ego-bulb,  the  rootlet  of  the  cat -tail 
flag,  and  of  the  tule,  which,  when  sundried  and  powdered  to 
flour,  keeps  through  the  winter  and  is  palatable  even  to 
white  men,  conclude  the  list  of -their  dainties.     "Wlien  thesa 
fail  they  must  steal  or  starve,  and  *the  dilemma  is  easily 
solved,  to  the  settler's  cost. 

P.^S'V     The  Yutas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  white 
settlements  continually  dimiii^;bands  of  150  warriors  are 
now  reduced  to  35.     Some  of  the  minor  tribes  \n  the  southern 

< 

part  of  the  Territory  near  New  Mexico  can  scarcely  show  a 
Bii^le  squaw,  having  traded  them  off  for  horses  and  aras; 
they  go  about  killing  one  another,  and  on  kidnapping 
exioeditions,  which  further  diminish  the  Brsed.  The  complaint 
which  has  devastated  the  South  Sea  Islands  rages  around  the 
City  of  the  Saints,   and  extends  to  the  Rio  Virgen.     In  6 


montlis  6  squaws  waro  shot  by  red  Othellos  for  yi aiding  their 
virtue  to  the  fascinations  of  tobacco,  whiskey,  end  blankets; 
the  Lotharios  were  savage  as  well  as  civilised.  The  operatioi 
of  courting  is  performed  by  wrapping  a  blanJcet  round  one's  . 
beloved;  if  she  reciprocates,  it  is  a  sign  of  consent.  A 
refusal  in  these  lands  is  often  a  serious  business;  the 
warrior  collects  his  friends,  carries  off  the  recusant  fair, 
and  after  subjecting  her  to  the- insults  of  all  his  com- 
panions  Bspouise -her..  There  is  little  of  the  shane  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  the  •Barrus' .  .  Ifhm   a  death  takes, 
place  they  wrap  the  body  in  a  skin  or  hide,  and  drag  it  by 
the  leg  to  a  grave,  which  is 'heaped  up  with  stones  as  a- 
protection  against  wild  beasts.  They  mourn  till  the  end  if 
that  moon,  allow  a  month  to  elapse,  and  then  resume  their 
lamentations  for  another  moon:  the  interval  is  gradually 
increased  till  the  grief  ends.   It  is  usual  to  make  the 
dead  man's  lod^^e  appear  as  desolate  as  possible. 

The  Yuta  is  less  servile,  and  consequently  has  a 
higher  ethnic  status  than  the  African  nqgro;  he  will  not 
toil,  and  he  turns  at  a  kick  or  a  blow.  .  .  . 
the  Yutas  demanded  conipensation  for  the  use  of  their  grass 
upon  Trucked  River,  when  tlie  emigrants  fired,  killing 
Wanamuka  the  chief.  After  the  death  of  2  or  3  whites. 
Mayor  Ormsby,  of  the  Militia  at  Oars  on  Valley,  took  the 
field,  was  decoyed  into  a  kanyon  by  Indian  cunnirg,  and 

perished  with  all  his  men." 

—  R.F. Burton:  Tlio  City  of  the  Saints,  and  Across  the 
Rocky  Mts.  to  California,  o80-582,  1861.  ■ 
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•Shoshone  tribe"  described.     Said  io  have  been  held  in 
subjection  by  the  Piutes,  who  limited  their  range  on  the 
west  to  what  are  now  called  the  Shoshone  Mts.     Indians  of 
Lander  Co.  were  of  this  tribe. 

—History  of  Nevada,  pub*d  by  Thompson  &  West,  172,   1881 

Depredations  of,  and  outrages  upon,  1832-1851. --Ibid  145,146.| 

Qa-da-zo-bo-eat,  Shoshone  chief  with  Piute  squaw,  was  at 
Pyramid  Lake  council  in  I860. --Ibid. 150, 

* 

Hostilities  in  Reese  R.Valley,   1865. --Ibid  172. 

s 

Depredations  on  Humboldt  R.,  between  S  Fork  and  Gravelly 
Ford  (spoken  of  as  Shoshone  country),  1861  and  1862, --178, 
179-180. 

Sho-kup,  chief  in  1861  of  Shoshone s  in  Ruby  Valley,  Elko  Co. 
His  death  and  its  results. --Ibid  176-179. 

Dry  Creek  fight,  May  22,  I860.— Ibid  177. 

To-to-a,  chief  conferring  with  Col.Wasson  on  Reese  R. ,   in 
Dec.l861.-Ibid  178. 


Shoshones  and  Piutes  in  convention  v/ith  G-ov.Blasdel,  at 
Jacobsville,  Lander  Co.,  June  1865. --Ibid  184. 


Btickskin  Mose  and  his  men  made  frequent  expediAions 
against  the  Indiana  of  Nevada.  While  they  were  at  Lancaster 
located  as  being  on  the  Humboldt  river,  an   Indian  fro» 
above  Gravelly  Fori  known  as  Shoshonee  Johrt  came  in  to  the 
party  and  was  allowed  to  remain  with  themw  He  had  been  driven 
from  his  tribe  because  of  his  frieniLliness  to  the  whites. 

Buckskin  Mose[George  f  .Perrie]  Life  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Pacific,  265-264,  1875. 


This  Indian  was  with  the  party  during  a  f  iglit  which 


had 


in  killing  the  leader  known  as  Smoke-creek  Sam. 


Ibid     265-273. 
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T)8Bcribin{r  tlio     tn;yble  which  the  inhahitrnts  of  Honey 
Lake  Valley  had  with    Indians  in  1861-1862,     Bnckskin  I'cse 
tellR  of  a  mar  being  killed    half  wf  beUrosn  L^hropa  Rancdi  • 
and  Mud  Springs.     Tho  rost  of  th^J  party  reported  that  they 
"had  been  attacked  by  a  party  cf  Indisjis,  w^hich  were  gonersll^j^l 
in  tho  vicinity  cf  Hcn*?y  Lake  and.  closely  upon  the  Hiarnboldt, 
These  had  been  baptised  by  the  settlors;  as  the  Smoke •creek 
tribe  althoiifih  bynno  moan©  a  tribe  in  the  seme  sense  as  the 
Pah-ute«  and  Modocs  were.  [196]  This  Nind  of  rod- skins  was 
ccmpcsed  of  thf^  o/f-scourint^e  of  theso  two  tribes  who  haA 
fiitht^r  fl  id  or  boon  chased  from  thorn  .   .  .Smoko -creek  Sam  wal* 
their  chief.     Ho  had  earned  this  pre-eminence  by  ebsing,  at 
long-  odds,   not  only  the  most  blood-thin3ty  vill^un  in  this 
f^iQ  of  rod -devils  ,  but  perhaps  th5  inoat  irred:^')^'!abl9  ruf- 
ficin  the  Indifin  historic  of  the  West  can  chroniclu."[l 97]  ^ 

Stat-es  that  Smoke-craek  Stusi  aid  his  band  after  a  period 
of  qi-iiejl  anj  onco  nore  on  the  vmr-trail.     An  oxcsdition  is 
formed  and  star tod  .  17  of  the  Indians  are  killed    but  not 
their  loader. [197-206] 

Later  [1865]  an  account  is  r^iven  of  bn.il ins^  thone 


n 


Indians,   surroiiudin^  thera,   noar  Queans  River  desert,   Ho? 
and  killing?  a  mmber,  a'nong  thorn    Smoke -creek  Sa-n. 

Buckskin  Hose:  t6r:?er/;;;e  W.Porrie]  Lifo  from  the 
Laketi  to  the  P-i.-;ific,  235-273,   1375. 


'  SXTHHlliR  •  m    OF    UTAH 


Zauas  Leonard,   in  liis  narrative  of  J.R.Walkor's  expedition 
froiti  Salt  Lake  to  Monterey,   in  IS*^^,   says,   of  the  begin] lim^ 
of  their  journey,    "On  tno  13th  [of  AugUBt]  we  loft  the  Lake 
and  took  a  v/ectsrly  course  into  the  moat  extonaive  &  barren 
plains  I  evor  saon.     Tliie  day  we  came  to  a  spring,  where  ?/e 
foimd  seme  Indicms  encamped,  who  wore  on  t.bsir  way  up  to 
the  bufraloe  country,   to  lay  in  their  winters  supply  of 
Dfieat.     These  Indians  appear  tc  be  mox^e  wealthy,  and  azer- 
cise  r^ore  ingenuity  in  providin^^  for  themselves  than  those 
v/e  had.  met  77ith  a  f37»'  days  a[i,o  [Bannoks] .     Th^jy  have  paths 
beat  from  one  spri^v"  or  liola  of  .^?ater  to  anoUier,   and  by 
obsorving  these  paths,    they  told  us,  wo  would  be  enabled 
to  fird  water  v/itnout  much  trouble." 

--Adventures  of  .'^enas  Leonard,   14'^'-150,   1904  (ropr.frora 
origirjil  of  lb39) . 


HUMBOLDT  R.  MB  TRIBUTARIES 
Nf  OP  SALT  LAKE 


'Sche«^Lc£s^^ 


follovring: 


the  *Difr^,ers*  who  live  principally  on  the  wa- 


,\ 


ters  of  the  Humboldt,  and  the  mts.  bordering  on  Oregon.  The 
Dipj^sr  Indians,  who  may  be  called  a  tribe,  are  very  numerous; 
they  are  the  poorer  class  of  all  the  tribes  who  formerly  re- 
sided in  this  section  of  the  country.  When  the  Mormons  and 
whites  commenced  their  travel  to  California  and  Ore^^on  un- 
friendly  feelings  arose.  .The  Indians  were  badly  treated-- the 
Mormons  would  frequently  profees  friendship,  get  them  into 
their  camps,  shoot  them  down,  take  their  horses,  and  by  forced 
marches  leave  the  Indians  to  seek  revenge  on  the  first  party  of 
emigrants  who  travelled  the  road.  The  enmity  between  the  whites 
,  and  the  Indians  became  general.  Scarcely  a  train  passed  that 
was  not  robbed.  Many  were  killed  on  both  sides.  The  Indians, 
having  no  weapon  but  the  bow,  finding  they  could  not  compste 
with  the  rifle,  detennined  to  leave  the  country;  those  who  had 
horses  generally  went,  leaving  only  those  who  were  too  poor  to 
travel.  Thus  the  *  Diggers,*  as  they  are  called,  are  a  baiid 
made  up  of  the  poorer  and  fra^^tary  classes  of  the  Shoshonies, 
the  Utahs,  the  Bonacks,  the  Sosokos,  and  the  Washano  tribes. 

TheyJLive.  during  the  summer  season,  on  the  Humboldt  river  and 
its  tributaries,  m   of  Salt  Lake:  they  subsist  principally  on 
fish  and  roots;  the  roots  somewhat  resemble  the  potato,  are  very 
nutricious  and  palatable;  they  roast  them  when  in  a  green  state; 
they  dry  large  quantities  for  winter  use.  They  are  very  destitut 
generally,  having  but  few  horses  or  fire-arms,  and  little  cloth- 
ing. It  IS  thou^mt  that  there  are  abandoned  white  men  among  them 
who  have  induced  them  to  depredate  on  the  emigration,  and  that  ' 
the  whites  receive  the  benefit  of  the  spoils.  --Schoolcraft, 
Indian  Tribes,  V,  198-199,  1855. 
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S  K  0  SHONE/ 


(West  J?  Horsc)  Croek  Valley,,  jfevada. ) 


■WiU^ 


"'iVo  miles  and  a  half,  by  an  easy  ascent  for  v/agons, 
brought  us  to  the  proper  s^iraTdt  of  this  pass,  to  conduct 
us  to  which,  one  of  the  Indians  constituted  himself  wiide. 
running  bef or e'^ny  horse  and  pointing  out  every  stone  and 
bush  tluit  he  was  to  avoid,  while  several  othei^s  were  occu- 
pied   in  catcliing  rats  <'ilung  our  path;  but  the  main  body 
preceded  us  a  short  dist?jnce,  ard  appeared  in  great  haste, 
which  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  rode  fonmrd  to  discover 
the  cause  of  it,  from  which  it  appeared  that,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  or  a  precaution  to  prevent  being  despoiled  by 
robbery  of  their  wardrobes,  in  visiting  us  the  previous 
evening,  they  had,   each  for  hircself,  made  a  cache  of  his 
effects  under  sepaimt©  bushes,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
they  were  now  hastening  to  remove  them  from  where  we  v/euB 
about  to  pass.     It  was  indeed  a  novel  and  ludicrous  siglit 

of  wretchedness  to  see  thei?.  approach  their  bush  and  att< 
slily,  (for  they  still  tried  to  conceal  frof^  me  what  tlie^. 
were  about),  to  repossess  thensselves  of  their  treasures', one 
bringing  out  a  piece  of  an  old  buckskin,  a  counlo  of  feet 
Sfjuare,   sirjoked,  greasy,   and  torn;   anoljher  a  half  dozen  rab- 
bit skins  in  cUi  e«'juall''  filthy  condition,   sev/ed  together, 
which  ho  would  swing  over  his  shoulders  by  a  string— his 
only  blanket  or  clothing;  while  a  third  brought  out  a  bhie 
string,  which  he  girded  about  him  and  walked  awax'  in  full  - 
dress— one  of  the  lords  of  the  soil, "— Lt.K.G.Beckwith  in 

Pac.R.R.Repts.,Vol.II,  B,  p.?>rs,  1855. 
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S  H  0  S  H  0  N  E(  i^^U^  3^4^j^) 
(Ruby  Valley,  Nevada,  May  27,   1854.) 

■  ■     •  ■ 

•  "Several  Indians— Diggers— -whom  we  met,  collected  a 

score  of  their  friends,  and  accompanied  us  to  camp.  They 

are  better  clothed  (in  skins)  and  less  afraid  of  us  than 

those  we  have  before  seen.  They  are  accompanied  by  but  one 

squaw,  who  has  a  child  a  year  old,  of  which  she  is  very 

fond,  and  its  father  plays  with  it  in  its  new  finery-— 

a  sight  I  have  neVer  before  seen  am.ong  wild  Indians.  An 

equally  strange  sight  was  that  of  the  only  horse  possessed 

by  the  party,  packed  with  their  effects,  surmounted  by  the 

child,  while  the  father  v/alked  and  the  mother  carried  no 

burden."— Lt^ll.a.Beckwith  in  Pac.R.R.Repts.,Vol/II,  B,.  p. 
31,  1855, 


*    The  method  of  catching  gophers  and  their  use  as  food  by 
the  Shoshone  Indians  of  Horse  Creek  valley  described.  '•Forty 
Indians  (Diggers)  were  gathered  at  our  camp  at  sundown  this 
evening—all  males,  and  generally  unarmed.  ...  At  daylight 
their  number  was  increased  to  fifty;  and  as  I  arose,  the  ar- 

riy?-^  °^  ^  chief  was  announced.  ...  Their  wigwams — 
v,ick-ey-ups,  as  the^  call  them—  are  superior  to  tho.se  we 
hfl^   ^fS|"^^y.?e??-  ^ey  are  bee-hive  shaped,  four  feet 
high,  and  partially  covered  with  grass."— Mi,  P  32 
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ancroft,  Hist. Nev., Colo.,  and  Wyo.,  1890). 

Encountered  by  trappers  smd   emigrants,  after  1830  (42,48, 50, 5l)J 
Indian,  wars,  1849-1882  (205-223). 


Lake 


^••i^^^^fc^fc 


a  few  years  later  by  his  own  people  becauee  he  kept  them  in 
perpetual  trouble  %  raiding  stock  of  settlers  in  Nevada  aid 
Oregon  (208  ft .note).  The  chief  of  the  Smoke  Creek  Indians, 
and  two  Honey  Lake  chiefs,  were  killed  by  own  people,  and 
a  brother  of  finnemucca,  named  Wahe,  was  killed  by  Pah  Utef  ^^' 
Treaties  in  1863  (219).  ^ 

Battle  on  Fish  Creek,  65  miles  W  of  Paradise  Valley,  1666(220) 
In  Modoc  war  of  1872-5  -the  Modocs  looked  for  assistance  from 


that 


Treaties  and  reservations  (222-223). 


SHOSHONE  VILLAGES 


i,/^^j 


IDAHO 


i3¥m  Freracmt  mdt/vsever&l  Shoshone  Iridiais  in 
SE  Idaho,  who  stated  that  they  balongad  to  a  large  village* 
Prarnont  visited  this  village. 


134t  1845» 


yremont;  Expi.  gxpd.  to  Oregon  &  Oalif.   (1843) t 


encaj 


On  Boar  River,  in  ?5E  Idaho,  frmont  lound  an 
of  3  lodges  of  Snalca  Indians,  August  I845. 


-.Ibid»  140« 


Tillage,  SE  Idaho 


-Ibid,  U3» 


Sovoral  lodges  of  Snako  Indians  on  Snaice  River, 


just  bolow  Rock  Oraok,  October  1,  1843. 


Ibid,  168. 


Shoahona  Indians  at  Fort  Boise,     October  8-11, 1843^ 


Ibid,  173-4  • 


In  a  general  discussion  of  what  he  calls  "the  Indiai^S: 
of  the  plains*  Rov. Samuel  Parker  states:  "These  live  in 
the  upper  country  from  the  Palls  of  the  Columbia  to  the 
Rocky  moiantains,  [228]  .  T  .  They  are  very  fond  of  siriging, 


and 


of  their  singing  is  without  words,  excepting  upon  some 
Special  occasions.  They  use  hi, ah,  in  ct.nstant  repetiti^, 


r 


/ 


■■  A"! 


ae  we  use  fa,   aol,   la;  and  instead  of  several  different 
parts  harmcnizing,  they  only  [242]  take  eighthB,/one  above 


[243] 


Parker:  Expl.Tour  Boyond  Rocky  Mts.    1836.  [3d 


Ed.  228,  242-243,  1642.3 


Among  the  principal  tribes  named  by  Parker  ^a  inolu- 
ded  in  this   ace  unt  are  Bonax  and  Sho shone s.  Ibid    .[226] 


BiiianB  Fishing  at  Salmon  Falls, Idaho 


Sept.  7,  1843.  arrlTed  at  Salaion  Falls,  SnakB 
»T«r.     SsYtral  lodges  of  Indians  hers,  poorly 
olai,  and  iriiio  sade  businass  of  fishtng.  at  falls. 
Their  spear  consists  of  a  stroiut  sBooth  pel^.  ^ 
or  12  feet  lon^  •?d  «n  inch  and  a  half  in  disaster, 
made  of  hard  tough  wood,  upon  one  end  of  which  there 
is  fastenet  a  piece  of  sharp-pointed  Itock-herB, 
learmff  a  considerable  slaoK  in  the  string.     Tha 
Indiana  lies  down  or  sits  close  ^te  one  ofoiese 
narrow  channels  (of  the  rapids  J  with  the  point  of  his 
spear  resting  near  where  the  fish  mast  pans!    Ihan  tha 
nsh  slowly  asceMs  rapid  current,  the  rishemaii!      ^ 
poshes  the  spear  clear  throacdi  the  salmoa.    TbB 
lKH5k«heni  at  ence  slips  off  tlie  end  of  the  pel9,  oa 
bhe  other  side  of  the  fish,  the  first  floonca  he 
makes,  but  he  is  securely  held  by  the  Hmm  attacMl 
to  the  pole> 


Beeolleetioni  of  an  Old  Pieiiear,  p.  119 

Burnett,  P.H*  Mew  Yerk^iasO 


■-t>" 


X 


ROOT        DIGGERS 

(At  Big  Salmon  Falls,   Snake  River,   Idaho, 

August  16,  1849.) 


Information  concerning  their  — 

Food; 

Lodges  and  method  of  construction; 
Physical  characters; 

Estimation  of  economic  values; 
Clothing. 

—Cross,  March  to  Oregon  in  1849,  Sen.Ex. 

Boc.l,  31st  Cong., 2d  Sess., pp. 198-199, 
1850. 


y 


in 


IHMAHS    OH     S>JAKE    RIVER,   IDAHO. 

12,  1S,W.     Kt^  bank  of  Snako  Rivor,  rorne  4S  miles 
north  of  Fort  Kail,  Idaho. ) 


"About  12  ttilea  from  our  oanip  of  last  night  we  espied 
a  srnoke,  son-e  distance  to  our  loft  on  the  rivor  bank;  when 
approaching  xt,-*o  found,  amons  the  artemlsia  of  the  prairie, 
three  or  four  fardlies  of  the  Root-Diffior  Indians,  who  were  ' 
living  here  on  the  b,mk  of  the  rivor.     The.y  were  astonished 


iaicperinR 


dang' 


Those  Indian!;  are 


probably  the  icost  miserable  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,   either 
east  or  west  of  the  no^mt^ins,     TTiey  h^  with  there  no  lodges 
^md  no  food,  save  a  large  pile  of  white-colored  roots  which 
they  hfxrt  Just  dug  froK:  the  side  of  the  river,  and  which  they 
seorc  to. feast  on  with  as  laich  contentedness  as  if  they  were 
surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  of  life.     The  raen  »ere  absent 
fishing.     Fish  and  roots  are  their  only  subsistence;  and 
still  these  people  arc  fat  and  in  good  condition,  and,  with- 
out knowing  it,  we  would  have  supposed  their  fare  to  consist 
of  aught  else  th.m  fish  and  roots.     They  all  seemed  to  be 
living  in  sffiall  corr.as.  as  it  were,  formed  of  the  art«nisia, 
in  wliicli  tliey  h,-id  a  few  glowing  embers.  '-U.  .Tohn  KuUim, 
Pacific  R.R.Repts.,  Vol.1,  0  25,  p.  ^54.,  laW. 


SNAKES 


"The  Snakes  are  less  unhappy  than  the  Shoshonees, 
properlj  so  called.  They  are  rather  cleanly  in  their  per- 
sons,  and  never  eat  horse  or  dog  flesh.  They  have  good 
horses,  and  are  admirable  riders  and  skilful  hunters.   So 
strong  is  their  love  for  primitive  life,  that  they  always 
incline  to  the  customs  of  thst  st«te  of  existence,  even 
when  they  become  possessed  of  the  aids  of  civilisation. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  iron  instruments  with  which  the 
fur  companies  provide  them,  they  generally  prefer  using 
flint  instruments  of  their  own  making  to  hew  wood.  It  is 
the  same  with  iron  boilers;  they  generally  give  the  pref- 
erence to  willow  baskets,  in  which  they  carry  water  and 
boil  their  food."— Dome nech.  Seven  Years'  Residence  in  G-t. 
Deserts  of  N.  Amer.,  Vol.  11,  p.  61,  I860, 


SHOSHONE an; 

In  a  journal  of  a  trip  across  the  continenii.  to  California 
in  1846,  Edwin  Bryant  writes  of    meeting  with  Indians.  The 
places  of  meeting  are  as  follows: 

At  Big  Sandy  Creek,  western  Wyoming,   pp.l56-JI37  he  refers 
to  "Sbshonee  or  Snake  Indians". 

At  Fort  Biridger,   Idaho,  pp.  142-144,    "Snake  Indians." 

At  Weber  River,  Utah,  pp.  151 -164,   "Utah  Indians"  and 
"Soshonee  orJSnake." 

South  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah;,  p. 168,   "Digger  Indians" 
and  "Soshonees."        HGroseute] 

Hum,boldt  River  [called  Mary*s  RiverJ, eastern  Rbvada  soon 
after  crossing  the  Desorfc-,  pp. 194-195,     "S o shone es(Snakes)". 

HuH^oldt  River,  2  miles  further  west,pp.l98:-199,    "Digger 
Indians." 

Humboldt  River  about  200  miles     east  of  the  Sink,  p. 20117 
202,  where  no  tribal  name  is  given:  laut  mention  is  made  of 
a  deserted  "Di^er  *    dwelling* 


fi 


,v^ 


X..^W»^rs..ilA.   1^^ 


^ 


Bryant:  What  1  Saw  in  California,  1848^ 


"An  Indian  war  of  threaten inff  proportions,  wa'^ed  a^riainat 
the  Shoahonas  or  Snakas  of  Utah  and  Wa8hinf;ton  (no?/  Idalio) 
Territor/e^j  culminated  in  a  signal  victory  over  a  large  body 
of  hostile  Indians  at  the  baitle  of  Boar  River,   fouf^it  Janu- 
ary 29th,   1663.     The  force  en^^a^jad  consisted  of  corapanioa  A,H, 
K,   and  M,  2d  Cav.   and  K,  3d  Inf.G.V.,  under  tha  conmiand  of 
Col.   (now  Brig. Gen.)   P.Edward  Conner'.     After  a  long  and  te^ 
dious  march  from  Great  Salt  Lake,   a  portion  of  the  distance 
beia^'.  perforraed  in  the  night  with  the  mercury  rancr;ing  near 
zero,    they  found  the  en  any  strongly  posted  on  Bear  River, 
near  f^oda  Bpririr.s,   I.T,,   about  150  mil^s  north  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  City.     Out  of  a  force  not  exc^edinfr  200  actually  enorap:ed, 
ona  officer  and  20  men  v/era  killed,   and  four  officors  and  44 
men  w^j-re  wounded.     The  Indifins  left  224  of  their  dead  on  the 
field." 

--William  iU  lOiight,  Bancroft's  Hund-Book  Almanac  for  1864, 
90,   1064.  ■  . 


m 


fiiTv 


v/ 


SHOSHONEES 


Information  is  given  concerning  the  territorial 
raiige,  tribal  relationships,  food,  and  moral  traits  of 
the  Shoshones  (pp.  60-61);  dwellings,  for  "the  Shoshonees, 
above  all  those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains  of 
Utah,  inhabit  caverns  in  the  rocks"  (pp,  256-257) ;  their 
poverty  and  modesty  of  the  women  (p.  281) ;  and  burial 
customs  (p.  363)  .  — Domenech,  Seven  Tears*  Residence  in 


at.  Deserts  of  M.  Amer.,  Vol.  II,  1860 


KOOYAH  ROOT 


/ 


SE  IDAHO 


Fremont  speaks  of  passing  a  Shoshone  village, 
on  August  23,^843,  in  5E  Idaho,  and  of  obtaining  from  the 
Indians  berries  of  different  kinds  smd  several  kinds  of  roots 
and  seeds.   "I  ate  here"  he  says,  "for  the  first  time,  the 
kooyah,  or  tobacco  root  (Valeriana  edulis).  the  principal 
edible  root  among  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  upper  wateris 
of  the  streams  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains.  It  has 
a  very  strong  and  remarkably  peculiar  taste  and  odor,  which 
I  can  compare  to  no  other  vegetable  that  I  afti  acquainted 
with,  and  which  to  some  persons  is  extremely  offensive.  ..... 

To  others,  however,  the  taste  is  rather  an  agreeable  one,  and 
I  was  afterwards  always  gladTwhen  it  formed  an  addition  to 
our  scanty  meals.  It  is  full  of  nutriment;  and  in  Its 
unprepared  state  is  said  by  the  Indians  to  have  very  strong 
poisonous  qualities,  of  which  it  is  deprived  by  a  peculiar 
process,  being  baked  in  the  ground  for  about  two  days". 

-J^remont:  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  Calif.  (1843), 
1:^-135.  1845, 


Later,  in  September  1843,  in  SE  Idaho,  Fremont 

prevailed  upon  an  Indian  boy,  by  the  gift  of  a  knife,  to  show 

him  the  kooyah  pl&nt.  "The  root,  which  constitutes  the  kooyah, 

is  large,  of  a  very  bright  yellow  color,  with  the  characteris 
tic  odor,  but  not  so  fully  developed  as  in  tlie  prepared  sub- 
stance. It  loves  the  rich  moist  soil  of  river  bottoms,  which 
was  the  locality  in  which  I  always  afterwards  found  it." 
-Ibid,  160. 


Yjsmpah  root 


In  southoaijtem  Wvoning,  on  tho  most  was  uern  fork 
of  Lajraraio  Hiver/Lt.  Praaont  found  tho  •■ 


gravoolenfl)*.  ^nlch  he  aayo  is  considered  tho  tost  among 
the  roots  used  for  food  hy  the  Shoahonos^    Bec&usd  of  Ite 
abundance  on  one  of  the  neifdihoring  tributaries  of  the 
Colorado,  ^era  the  SnaJcas  resort  ©ver^^  year  to  procure  a 
supply  of  their  favorite  plant,  they  have  called  this  stream 
Yan^jah  River*     Amorj^;  the  trappers  it  is  generally  known  as 
little  Snake  Hirer* 


Expd, 


124^  1845. 


COUNTRY  OF  THE  ROOT  DIGGERS 


\\ 


Fremont  states:  "Scattered  over  the  great 
region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  south  of  the  Great 
Snake  river,  are  numerous  Indians  whose  subsistence  is  almo£ 
solely  derived  from  roots  and  seeds,  and  such  small  animals 
as  chance  and  great  good  fortime  scmetimes  bring  within 
their  reach.  They  are  miserably  poor,  amed  only  with  bows 

ani  arrows,  or  blubs In  the  northern  part  of  the  region 

just  mentioned,  they  live  generally  in  solitary  families; 
and  farther  to  the  south,  they  are  gathered  together  in 
villages 


•  •  • 


142,  1845. 


Expd 


SHOSHONE  VILLAGES 


IDAHO 


(^OjUUTCud^^  ^/ 


\/^^3) 


Irtir  Fremont  mat  several  Shoshone  Indians  in 
SE  IdaJio,  v/ho  stated  that  they  "belonged  to  a  large  village 
Fremont  visited  this  village. 


134,  1845. 


Fremont:  Eipl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  Oalif.  (1843), 


On  Bear  River,  in  SE  Idaho,  Fremont  found  egi 
encampment  of  3  lodges  of  Snake  Indians,  Auf^st^I843. 
-Ibid.  140. 

Shoshone  village,  SE  Idaho,  August  30,  1843. 
-  Ibid,  143. 


Several  lodges  of  Snake  Indians  on  Snake  River, 
just  below  Rock  Creak,  October  1,  1843.  —Ibid,  168. 


Shoshone  Indians  at  Fort  Boise,  October  8-11,1843^ 


-Ibid,  173-4. 


S^SHON^AN. 

In  a  journal  of  a  trip  acroae  tha  continent  to  California 
in  1846,  Sdv/in  Bryant  writes  of    mooting  with  Indianc.  The 
placQB  of  KQQting^  are  as  fcllcv/s: 


'cnilng, 


to  "SoshoneQ  or  Snake  Indians", 


At  Fort  Bridger,  Idaho,  pp.142-144,  "Snake  Indi&ns.* 
At  Weber  River,  Utah,  pp,151-164,  "Utah  Indians*  and 


"Soshonee  or  i 


South  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  p. 168,   "Digger  Indians" 
and  "Shahoneea."        [Goseute] 

Humboldt  River  [called  Mary*8  River], eastern  Nevada  sooe 
after  crossing  the  Desert,  pp. 194-195,     "So shonaesC Snakes)". 

Humboldt  River,  2  miles  further  west, pp. 198-199,   "Digger 
Indians." 

Htamboldt  River  about  200  miles    east  of  the  Sijik^  p. 2011- 


made 


a  deserted  "Digger  "  dwelling. 


Bryant:  What  I  Saw  in  California,  1848, 


'lisi 


«      ^ 


"^ 


Gapt.  J.H.Simpson,   ini  hia  Report  on  Wagon  Road 
Ht)uteB  in  Utah,  1858,  gives  the  following  irif o rmati on, 
which  he  olbtained  from  his  guide,  Win.  Bean: 

"^e  Snakes  (Shoshonees)  are  more  united  that  the 


and 


though 


all  the  Utes  combined.     Their  chief  is  Waashekick,  and  he 
lives  oro  &reen  river*" 
^  J. H. Simpson;:  BepoEt  of  Wagom  Road  Routes  in  Utah  Terr, 
iro  1858:,  p.4aH   1859. 


n 


lA- 


AuBtinfy^gVf^a) 


eill^ 


rred  H.  Hart,  and  reprinted  in  the  Sazerac  Lvin^  m|^];>; 

•The  principal  tribes  of  the  state  (Mevada)      207 
are  the  Piutes,  Shoshones,  and  Washoes*  The  Washoes  live 
in  the  western  portion  of  Nevada,  near  the  California 
line..... ..The  Shoshones  occupy  the  territory  east 

of  a  given:  line  from  the  center  of  the  state  to  a 
point  near  the  Utah  boundary,  out  of  which  limits 
they  seldom  venture.  The  Piutes,  bring"  numerically    ^ 
the  strongest  and  most  powerful,  besides  much  superior 
to  the  others  in  both  mental  and  physical  attributes, 
romm  where  they  please,  their  lines  extending  into 


and 


and 


the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  Te^rritory  of  Utah. ....There 
are  other  but  insignificant  tribes  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  state,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Nevada 
and  western  Utak  is  inhabitfidt:  bv  the  Goshutes  " 


Hart,  Fred  H.     Sazerac  Lying  Club,  207,   San  Francisco. 

1878 


/I- 


LuatinfMavftdft) 


[illft«. 


Fred  H.  Hart,  and  reprinted  in  the'Sazerac  Lying  Club': 

"An  Indian  caiue  into  our  eanctun!  today  to  tell 
us  about  the  eclipse.  He  said  the  Indian  word  for  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  is  .annonguiyaipe,  which  signifies  , 
literally,  buried  —  'All  same  you  dead  and  cold  and 
covered  up  in  the  ground.*" 

Hart,  Fred  H.     Sazerac  Lying  Club,  2"3,   San  Francisco, 

1878 


233 


In  a  summary  of  the  Indians  which  he  met  in  hi»  tour 
during  the  ysara  1856.-16S6,  Bev. Samuel  Parker  states  as  fol- 
lows: "On  the  south  part  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  adjoining 
Upper  California,  are  located  the  Shoshone s  or  Snake  Indians. 
I  was  not  able  to  gain  knowledge  of  their  definite  numbers  , 
but  the  general  estimate  is  that  they  are  more  than  ten 
thousand.  Their  country  is  decidedly  the  most  barren,  west 
of  the  mountains;  most  parts  being  covered  with  scoria  and 
other  volcanic  productions.  These  Indians  are  poor,  and  as 
indicative  of  their  condition  and  their  resources  ,  they  arc 
called  Snake  Indians,  and  Root-diggers.   Some  of  them  go 
to  the  mountains  and  hunt  buffalo,  and  they  very  generally 
resort,  to  the  river  in  the  season  of  fishing.  They  have  a 
tolerable  supply  of  horses.  When  they  go  to  Rendezvous  they 
make  a  great  display,  advancing  on  horseback,  dressed  in  theirl 
most  fantastic  manner,  exhibiting  all  their  ornaments  of  feat& 
ers,  beads,  wolf-tails,  teeth  and  claws  of  animais;,  arranged 
according  [308]  to  their  notions  of  good  taste.  The  warriorB 
are  armed,  hideously  painted,  and  those  who  have  been  wound- 
ed  in  battle  are  very  fond  of  showing  their  scars.  After 
coursing  around  and  through  the  camp  of  Rendezvous  for  some 
time,  they  dismount  and  go  through  the  ceremony  of  shaking 
hands. "[309] 


Parker:  Eipl.Tour  Beyond  Rocky  Mts. 


,1836.  C3rd 


Ed.  308-309,  1842,] 


On  August  12,   1655,  Rev. Samuel  Parker    writes  :   "In  the 

afternoon, we  came  to  the  ©re em  river,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado 

••     1  jL-j.  ^     .^l-uwestem)  Wfominfii;.] 

in  latitude  42%  where  the  caravan  hold  thair  rendezvous.   .  . 

The  American)  Pur  Company  have  between  two  and  three  hundred 
men  constantly  in  and  about  the  mountains,  engaged  m  trading 
hunting  and  trapping. [  79]  ^  .   .   .  Here  were  assembled  many 
Indiana;  belonging  to  four  different  nations,;  the  Utaws,,  Sho- 
shonea,  Ifez  Percas,   and  Platiieads,  who  were  waiting  for  the 
caravan  to  exchan^  furs,  horses^  and  dressed  skins,   for  va- 
rious articles  of  merchandise.]; 80] We  did  not  call 

together  the  chiefs,  of  the  Shoshones    and  Otaw*,  to  pro- 
pose the  sufeject  of  missions  among-  them^>   lest  we  should  ex- 
cite expectations  which  would  not  soora  be  fulfilled.     We  wero- 
the  more  cautious  upon  this  subject,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  make  an  Indian  understand  the  difference  between  a  propo- 
sal  and  a  promise.     The  Shoshonea;  are  a  very  nu/nerous  nation, 
and  appear  friendly.     They  are  probably  the  most  destitute 


laais 


tains.  Their  country  lies  south-west  of  the  south-east  branci 


lia,  and 
ounitry  : 


h. 


They  are  ofte J 


called  Snakes  and  Root  Diggers,  from  being  driven  to  these 
resorts  to  sustain  life;  and  parta  of  the  year  they  suffer 

They  are  more  squalid  tham 


hunger  and 


any  Indians  I  have  seen  .  .  .The  Utaws  are  decent  in  appear- 
ance, and  their  country,  which  is  toward  Santa  Fe,  is  said 


to  be  tolerably  good."  £83] 

Parker:  Sipl.Tour  Beyor^  Rocky  Mt« 
Ed.   79,  80,  8S,   1842.] 


,  1838.   [3rd 


i 


$  H  0  S  H  0  N  E  S  (or  SNAKES) 

(Bancroft,  Nat. Races  of  Pac. States,  fol.I,  1874.) 


Tribes  of  Shoshone  family 
Physical  traits 
Clothing  and  ornaments 
Dwellings 

Pood  (capture  and  preparation) 
Cleanliness 
Weapons  and  warfare 
Tools  and  other  articles 
Wealth 

Chieftainship 
Slavery 

Domestic  relations 
Games  and  ceremonies 
Horses 

Diseases  and  remedies 
Disposal  of  dead 
Moral  character 


pp.  422-423 
pp.  422-423 
pp.  423-426 
pp.  426-427 
pp.  427-430 
pp.  430-431 
pp.  431-434 
pp.  434-435 
pp.  435 
p.  435 
pp.  435-436 
pp.  436-437 
pp.  437-438 
pp.  438-439 
p.  439 
pp.  439-440 
pp.  440-442 


THE  SNAKE  INDIANS 


"The  Snake  Indians  (they  call  themselves  Shoshone's), 
are  allies  of  the  Plat-headg,  and  enemies  of  the  Black- 
feet  and  aroB7s;*  they  live  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
beyond,  on  the  Columbia,  and  are  divided  into  two 
branches  —  the  true  Shoshon/s,  and  the  Gens  de  Pitie'', 
or  Les  Radiqueurs  (Root-diggers),  the  Muradipos  of  th# 
Spaniards.  The  first  have  mHiny  dogs,  which  they  do  not 
use  for  carrying  burdens,  but  for  food;  they  have  not 


and 


baggage 


not  so  well  made  as  the  Blackfeet,  but  there  are  some 
toill,  well  proportioned  men  among  them;  their  tribe  is   ' 
said  to  be  very  numerous,  more  so  than  the  Sioux,  and 
they  trad©  with  the  Spaniards,  \i^o  barter  with  them  for 
beaver  and  otter  skins,  leather  shirts,  &c.     They  are 
not  hostile  to  the  Whites. 

The  Root-diggers,  on  the  contrary,  are  a  very 
miserable  people;  they  have  no  leather  tents,  but  merely 
set  up  poles,  which  they  cover. with  boughs,  hay,  and 
grass;  their  physiognomy  is  said  to  be  distinguished 
by  rather  flat  noses;  they  are  extremely  poor  and  rude, 
go  nearly  naked,  live  chiefly  on  roots,  and  possess  no 
guns.     Tliey  eat  great  quantities  of  ants,  which  they   ' 


prepare  for  focxi  in  the  following  manner: -they  collect  a 


/ 


large  mass,  which  they  wash,  and  knead  into  balls;  these 

t 

they  bake  between  hot  coals,  reduce  them  to  powder,  and 
boil  them  for  soup.     Mr.  Campbell,  of  Fort  William,  who 
had  often  visited  them,  gavo  me  the  following  account  of 
them.     They  were  so  rude  and  indifferent  to  what  passed 
around  them,  that  everything  they  saw  about  him  appeared 
to  them  new  and  ridiculous;  they  were  ignorant  even  of 
the  value  of  beaver  skins,  which  they  singed.     Some 
huts  of  these  people  which  he  visited  had  been  long 
standing  on  the  same  spot,  without  their  havirg  thought 
of  looking  out  for  a  better  tract  of  country.     He  found 
among  them  great  numbers    of  white  goat  skins;  and,        1^'S'io 
as  they  were  so  little  acquainted  with  the  Whites, 
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Samparicka 


languag 


Indians;  they  live  about  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Colorado 
(Riviere  Roi^ge):  they  ornament  one  sleeve  of  their 
shirts  with  tufts  of  hair;  the  other  with  feathers." 

—Maximilian:  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North  America 
509-510,  184S. 
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SOSHOl'IgiilS 


In  a  lot  tar  dated  at  f.t.  Louie,  Feb.  7,  lau. 
Father  T)o  F^nV3t  writos: 

"Tho  ^oshondes,  or  Hoot-dic;g3rs ,  appeared  in 

* 

Sreat  ninnbars  at  tha  cai-mon  rondozvous,  v?hore  thQ 
de|-uoa;bionB  from  all  tha  tribus  asserabia  every  yaea*,  to 
8icb.an£;e  tha  }  rodiicfcs  of  thoir  nide  incus  try. 
inhabit  the  southcirn  part  of  the  Oregon,  in  tho  vicinity 
of  Ooliforaia.     Their  population,  consiabang  of  about 
lo,000  3 Olds,  is  dividad  into  savorol  parti as,  scattorod 


They 


up  and  AQ.m  in  the  mosSi  unc^jltivat^jd  t;uur-tor  of  the  Went* 
'i!hjy  ara  call  ad  Snakes,  buoaaso  in  thoir  indafednca.they 
ara  rodiooed,  like  auch  raptileo,  to  burro"^  in  the  eai'th 
and  live  upon  roots.     Tliey  vrouid  have  no  other  food  if 
8omo  hunting  parties  did  not  occasionally  pa«a  beyond 
the  moujit^ina  in  p'oi^suit  of  the  ^iffalo,  7/hl"le  a  part  of 
th-j  tribe  proceeds  olonfj-  the  banks  of  the  Salmon  Myiar^ 
to  make  provision  for  the  winter,  at  the  season  when  the 

m 

fifth  come  up  from  the  sea,* 

—  ?.  J.  De  ?)mv5t:  T.abters  and  Hk  etches  with  a  Mar  rati  w 
of  a  Yjar*3  Hosidonce  aiaon,':  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Hocky 
Mts.     ^i,  1843. 


sosHOims 


)  Smot  Twiiile  travoliiig 
ip©aks  of  passiiqg  the  Pillars 


Herculee  and 


and  Soshocog 


Colorado.     After  cross ii:^  tha  rivor^  >i9  travdlod  10  days 
to  roach  Bear  Rivar.     Thm  ha  says:     'The  river  resenbles 

m 

in  its  course  the  form  of  a  liorse  shoe,  and  falls  into  the^ 
great  Salt  tiske,  which  hes  no  cormimication  with  the  sea. 
Oft  ow  way,  we  met  seirerel  families  of  S^^itoaa^^  or  Srjak© 

or  IJprooters.     They  speak  the  same 
language,  arxi  are  both  friends  to  the  whites.     The  only 
difference  we  could  ohaerre  hereon  thera,  was  that  the 
latter  were  "by  far  the  poorer.    They  f orraod  a  grotesque 
group,  such  as  is  not  to  he  seen  In  any  othor  part  of  the 
Indian  teridtory.    Reprosent  to  yourself  a  hand  of  wretched 
horses,  disjiroportionate  in  all  their  outlines,  loaded  with 
bags  and  bootas  to  a  hei^t  equal  to  their  own,  ax3d  these 
surmounted  by  rational  boin^s  youn^^;  and  old,  malo  end  female, 
in  a  variety  of  figures  and  costumes,  to  which  the  pencil 
of  a  Hogarth  or  a  Brsugol  could  scarcoly  do  justice,  and  you 
will  havo  an  idea  of  the  scons  ?;o  7/xtnossed.     One  "^  of  thesd 
animals,  scarcely  4  ft.  high,  had  for  its  load  4  large  sadcs 
of  dried  moat,  S  on  each  side,  above  7?iiich  ^rera  tied  several 
other  objects,  terminating  in  a  kind  of  platform  on  the  back 
of  the  living  beast;  and,  on  the  cunmlt  of  t?pe  who^ 


#2 


conatructiai,  at  a  very  high  olovaticn,  was  seatod  cross* 
lagged  on  a  bear  skin  a  very  old  person  ataokirig  bis  calniut. 
At  bis  side,  on  another  fiosSnante,  Tras  mounted  an  oBd 
Ooody,  probably  his  wife,  seated  in  the  sa^na  mEmor  on  the 
top  of  sacks  and  ba^js.tldit  contained  all  sorts  of  roots, 
dried  beaiB  and  fruits,  grains  and  berries;  in  short,  all 
such  comestibles  as  the  barren  mountains  and  beautiful 
▼allies  afford.     These  Uiey  carried  to  their  ^ffintar  oncan$* 
nnwit,     f?cm8times  we  liave  seen  a  whole  family  on  the  S82m 
animal,  eadh  according  to  his  age,  the  children  in  front, 
the  women  next,  and  the  men  behind.     On  two  occasi  ons  I  sav 
thus  mounted,  5  persons,  of  whom  two  at  least  had  the 
appearance  of  being  as  able  to  carr\'^  the  poor  horse  as  • 
the  horse  was  to  support  the  woi^^ht  of  these  two  fJoshocos 


gentl  oiiien.  • 


■^•ts^KiMS^ 


P.  J«  Be  Smet:  letters  and  Sketches,  102-105,  1843. 
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Powell's  Shoshonean  Boundaries 


"The  region  of  count rjr  between  the  Rock}'  Mountains 
and  the  Sierra  Nevadas  was  originally  inhabited  by  one  race 
of  Indians.     The  boundaries  of  this  section  loay  be  indicated 
as  follows:     Commencing  at  the  northern  line  of  Oregon  where 
it  crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,   and  following  the 
course  of    this  range  to  the  south  until  Walker's  Pass  is 
reached,  and  from  thence  east  to  the  Colorado  River,  cross- 
ing it  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Nevada,   and  continuir^ 
in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east  until  the  Little  Colo- 
rado is  reached,   arid  from  thence  in  a  direction  a  little  east 
of  north  to  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
from  thence  east    to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
north  along  these  mountains  through  the  Territory  of  Colo- 
rado from  the  northern  line  of  Colorado  in  a  northeast  di- 
rection along  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and  the  mountains 
separating  Montaim  from  IdaJio,  to  the  forty-sixth  degree 
of  latitude,   and  from  thence  west  to  the  place  of  begirjiing. 
This  incl  "des  the  eastern  tv/o-thirds  of  Oregon,  more  than 
four-fifths  of  Idaho,   about  one-fifth  of  Wyoming,   one-half 
If  Colorado,   all  of  Utah  and  Nevada,   the  eastern  slope  of 
California,   and  one-fifth  of  Arizona,  and  embraces  about 
450,000  square  miles. 

The  tribes  of  this  great  race  of  Indians  speak 
a  numl'jer  of  dialects  or  languages  of  the  same  stock.  They 
are  known  to  the  white  people  as  Shoshones,  Bannacks,  Utes, 


#1 


Slioshonean  Boundaries  ^ 

Pi-Utes,  Pali-Utes,  To-so-wates,  Koeats,  Pan-a-raLntB,&c. 
The  Coraanches  of  Texas  also  beloiig  to  the  sarae  race.     There 
are  two  smll  reservations  in  Oregon,   on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sierras,   occupied  by  Indians  not  belon^^ing  to  this 
race.     These  reservations  are  known  em  Warm  Spriiig  and  Kla- 
math. * 

From  Statement  of  J^jor  J.  W.  Powell  before  Conm.   on  Ind. 
Affairs,  H.Rjas.  Doc. 86,  43d  Congress,  1st  Session,  p. 1-2, 
Jan.  1674. 
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FREMONT 
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Fremont,  in  the  report  of  his  explorations  across 
the  northern  part  of  the  Great  Basin,  traversing  Wyoming, 
northern  Utah,  southern  Idaho,  and  northern  Nevada  to 
California,  does  not  use  the  term  ji'iute  or  jfahuts..  hut 
Mentions  the  Indians  along  the  route  as  Shoshonee.  Snake. 
Digger .  and  Hoot  Digger. 

Along  (jreen  River  and  in  the  neighhorhood  of  Jft. 
Bridger  he  calls  them  ShashflILe.4^  (127.129,130) 

On  Bear  River  he  speaks  of  them  repeatedly  under 


Shp shone e 


168);  and  Qqsl^ 


(142,148). 


In  the  neighborhood  of  Boise  he  speaks  of  them  as 
Snakes  (170,173). 

Farther  to  the  southwest,  in  the  region  of  fyramid 
Lake  and  its  outlet  the  Truckee— which  he  called  Salmon- 
Trout  River — and  in  the  Carson  and  Walker  River  country, 
he  continuously  speaks  of  Indians  without  mentioning 

tribal  names  (pp.  212,218-219;  221t223)j":^^  •--- f"  ^^^-^ 
^^'*^  "3:^X9^  W^  ^^-^  «^  "t>-— efi4--uv^  V«*Xi--^  ^^*--Vi 


~i>^  Fremont's  "Report  Exploring  Sxpeditionto  Rocky  Mts. 
.l/.^.r.      _.  /N„._A!_  V  '^-^^fomia  in  1843-1844  -^ — a2»-+ 

i9~lG0,lGQ,14C,  140,1' 

1845. 


While  Fremont  does  not  use  eny  form  of  the  name 


Piute  (or  i:aMi£.i 


Pa -Utah 


to  the  headwaters  of  the  Virgin,  but  which  his  map  indi 
cates  to  be  the  Muddy. 


fAu*5  i«t  a.« 


'iPkpierfe*  used  for  HW  and  SE  Fah-Ut^s_  by  Fremont 


Col.  J.  C.  Fremont  applies  the  term  "Diggers*  to 
the  m  and  SE  Pah-Ute  Indians  in  1843.  ^ 

-ifij^LB43  he  Bpeaks  of  conning  upon  several 
families  of  Foot  Digpiers  and  says  "They  had  the  usual  very     148 
large  heads,   remarkable  cxmonQ  the  Digger  tribe,  with  matted 
hair  ,and  were  almost  entirely  naked;  looking  very  poor 
and  miserable,  as  if  their  lives  had  been  spent  in  the 
rushes  where  they  were,  beyond  which  they  eeeined  to  have 
very  little  knowledge  of  anything.  From  the  few  words  we  could 
comprehend,  their  language  was  that  of  the  Snake  Indians.* 
At  Truckee  Piver,  he  says  of  a  fish  given  the  Indians,   that 


W  { 


It  was  probably  a  feast;  being  of  the  Digger  tribe,  and   2^8 
havir^  no  share  in  the  fishery,  livir^  generally  on  seeds 
and  roots." 

In  SE  Nevada  he  again  speaks  of  the  Diggers  and  says 
that  their  larguage  is  probably  a  dialect  of  the  U t ^ .  as 
his  people  could  understand  them  very  well  with  the  aid  of 
signs.  Re  speaks  of  their  hau-ing  out  lizards  and  other 

small  animals  from  their  holes  with  long  sticks  and  adds: 

267 
"These  belor^  to  the  people  who  are  generally  known  under  the 

name  of  Diggers;  and  to  these  I  have  more  particularly  had 

reference  when  occasionally  speaking  of  a  people  whose  sole 

occupation  is  to  procure  food  sufficient  to  support  existence." 


Col.  J.C.Fremont,  Exploring  Expd.  1842-44,  pp.  146, 218, 267^;^, 

1846. 


Ixfcracts  from  "Remarks  on  Indian  Tribal 

t.  Am.  Philos.    Soc. .  JUCIII.  296.  1886.  bjfHoffi 

Sho  ahoni . 


1 


The  Sho'shoni  tribe  of  Indians  is  a  part  of  the  Shoshonian 
ethnic  division  which  forrrerly  occupied  the  greater  partion 
of  country  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  from  northern  Idaho  southward  to  the  Moki 
villages,  and  across  Southern  California  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  #ithin  the  last  few  centuries  another  branch  has 
extended  toward  the  south-east,  viz:  the  Oomanche.  Accord- 
ing to  Buschmann  and  Gatfeschet  the  Shoshonian  tribes  are  an 
ofrahoot  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Nahautl  linguistic 
division. 

Shor^oni.  .  .Tribal  designation. 

Shoshonee.  ..Lewis  and  Clark.  Allen's  ed. ,  1817,  II.  587. 

Shoshonie.  .  .Parker  (S.)  Journal,  Ithaca,  1842,  p.  80. 

Shoshocoea.  ..Ex.  Doc.  H.  R.  31 st.  nong.  1st.  Sess.  pt. 
Ill,  1849,  p.  1002;  Schoolcraft  Vi;  p.  697. 

Shoshokoes.  .  .Irvings  Astoria,  1836,  p.  48. 

Root  Diggers.  Farnhain,  Travels,  N.  Y.  1843,  p..  74. 

Shothones.  .  .Cope,  Rocky  Mountains,  1852,  p.  275. 

Shirrydikas.  .  .Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  I.  pp.  249,  251, 
'Are  the  real  Sho  shone 3." 

Sho  shone  s.  .  .DeSmet,  Letters,  1843,  p.  36. 

Alliatan.  .  .Lewis  and  Clark.  Eiped.  1814,  II,  131. 

Aliton.  Am.  State  Papers  IV,  1832,  p.  710. 

Serpentine  Inds. .  .  Lewis  and  Clark.  Travels,  1809,  p.  10 

Gens  des  Serpent.  .  .Lewis  and  Clark,  Van  Kamper* s 
Dutch  ed.,  1818.  III.  p.  144. 

Snake.  .  .Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  pp.  249.  251,  and  other 
authors. 

Sepents  .  .  .DeSmets  Voyage,  p.  47. 


Sho shoni .  Hoffmarii  ,2. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Cook  gives  the  Yancton  Sioux  word  as  ap-j 
plied  to  the  Sho  shoni  as  Pe-ii-<ifo-ke-ya-o-ti  -  Those  dwell- 
ing in  grass  lodges.     [Here  follows  description  of  a  aorass 
looge.J  ^  ^  p.  297. 

The  teim  Shoshocoe  L Sho shoke]  is  generally  applied 
to  those  who  go  on  foot,  in  contradistinction  to  Sho'shoni . 
who  own  horses.     Should  a  ShO'shoni .  therefore,  lose  or  dis- 
pose of  his  horse,  he  at  once  becomes  a  Shoshocoe.     The 
term  as  applied,  to  signify  a  tribe  or  portion  of  a  tribe, 
1.  e.  as  a  tribal  designation  in  the  strict  sense,  of  the  o 
word,  is  therefore  erroneous." 

According  to  the  chief  men  of  the  western  Sho  shoni 
their  tribe  was  formerly  composed  of  7  bands: 

I  Tiikuarilca^  Mountain-Sheep-Eaters.  .   . 

Rep.  Ind.  Affairs  for  1871,  1872,  p.  432. 
Tookarikkahs .  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  463. 
Jones  Wyoming  Eiped.  jp.  275. 
U.  S.  Geog.  Surveys  w  of  100  th  Meridian. 

II  Tazaaigadika ,  Salmon-Eaters 

Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,   I,  p.  463,  Aggitikkas. 

Ross,  Fur  Hunters,   I,  249,  Warar eekaa .  Fi sh -Eat e r s . 

Ill  Ti vatika .  Pine-Nut-Eaters 

Yampatickara ,  Brownell's  Ind.  Races,  533,  537. 

IV  Shonivikidilca.   Sun-Flower- Seed -Eaters. 

V  Holiandika ,  Earth-Eaters. 

Hohandikahs,    Salt  Lake  Diggers,  Bancroft,  Nat. 

Races,   I.  p.  463. 
Hohan-tikara,  U.   S.  Qeogr.   Survey  W.   of  100th 
Meridian,  VII,  p.  409. 

VI  Shdhoaigadika ,  Cottonwood -Salmon-Eaters. 

Boise,  Rep.   Ind.  Affairs  for  1871-1872,  p.  432. 

VII  Yahandika ,  Ground -Hog -Eaters 


pp.   297-298  , 


£> tract 3  from 
Froc.  Am,  Philo3. 


"Remark a  on  Indian  Tribal  N.^inea" . 
Soc,  mil,  296,  1886,  by^^^Ioffman 
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Shoahoni . 


The  ShQL3honi  tribe  of  Irxiiana  is  a  part  of  the   Ghoahonian 
ethnic  division  which  forr  erly  occupied  the  gre  .ter  partion 
of  country  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky 
wountama  -md  from  northern  Idaho  aouthward  to  the  Moki 
villagea,  and  acroaa  Southern  California  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,     Within  the  la  it  fe.v  c( 


centuries  another  branch  has 


extended  toward  the  aouth-eaat.  viz:  the  Comanche,  ,«ccord- 
im  to  Buachmann  and  Gatschet  the  Sho3honian  trihea  are  an 
offshoot  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Nahautl  linguistic 

Shcjujhoni.   .  .Tribal  deai^nation, 

Shoghpnee.   ,.Le.«/ia  and  Clark.   Allen's  ed. ,  1B17.   II,  55^7. 

Shcgbonie,  .  .Parker  (S.)  Journal.  Ithaca,  1842,  p.  80. 

Shoghoccea,   ..E-^.  Doc.  H.   B.   Slat,  oong,   lat,   Seaa.  pt. 
Ill,  1849,  p.   1002,     Schoolcraft  VI,  p.  697.  ^ 

Shoahokoea.   .   .Irvinga  Astoria,  1836.  p.  48. 
Root_DiESer3.  Famham.  Travels.  N.  Y.   WA7>    r,.  7a. 


Shothones^ , »   •Cope,  Rocky  ?;^ountain3,  18&2,  p.  275. 

Shirrydikaa.   .   .Roas,  Fur  Hunters.  I.  pp.  249,  251. 
^Are  the  re?4l  Shoshone 3.*       •         ^^  .        • 

Sho ahone a.    .   .DeSmet.  Letters,  1845,  p.  36. 
Alliatan,   .   .Lewis  and  C 'ark,  Exped.  1814,  II,   131. 
Aliton.      Am.    State  Paperi  IV,  1832.  p.  710. 
Serpentine  Jndq,.   .   Lewis  and  Clark.   Travels,   1S09. 

aens  des  Scnent.    .   .Lewi 3  and  Clark.  Van  KarriTier's 
Dutch  ed.,  1818.  Ill,  p.   144. 

Soakfi..   ,   .R033,  Fur  Hunters,  pp.  249,  ::51,  and  other 
authors. 

Sepents  .    .   .DeSrreta  Voya,3e,  p,  47. 
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Sho'fjhoni.  Hoffman  ,  Z. 


I 


The  ^67.  J.  W.  Cook  n-,ive3  the  Yancton  Sioui  .vord  as  ap- 
plied to  the  3ho8honi  aa  Pe-nW.fo-ke-'ya-o-'ti  -  Those  deell- 
mg  in  gra^^a  lodges.     [Here  folio  as  description  of  a  /^rass 
^oapr;e-J  f  297. 

The  tem  3hoahocoe  L She shdkfe J  is  p.ene rally  applieoi 
to  thorje   //ho  fjo  on  foot,  in  ccntradinli notion  to  Shdshoni , 
who  om  horses.     Should  a  Sho'shoni .  therefore,  lose  or  dis- 
co ne  of  his  horse,  he  at  once  beoones  a  Shoshoooe.     The 
term  as  applied,  to  signify  a  tribe  or  portion  of  a  tribe, 
i.  e.  as  a  tribal  designation  in  the  strict  oense  of  the 
word,   is  therefore  erroneous." 

Recording  to  the  chief  men  of  the  .vestern  Shoshoni 
their  tribe  was  formerly  composed  of  7  bands: 
I  Tjikuarikaj  ''ountain-Shcep-Eatera.  .   . 

Rep.  Ind.  Affairs  for  1871,  1872,  p.  432. 
Tookarikkaha .  Bancroft,  Nat.   Races,  I,  465. 
Jones  'Vyoming  Exped.  p.  275. 
U.   S.  Geoc.   ourveys  r  of  ICO  th  '^eridian. 


II 


Tazaal'iiadikaf   3alr:.on-Eater3 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Ikcea,  I,  p 
Ho 33,   F'ur  Huntors,  I,  249, 


463,  /pdtikkAS. 
■/.'■•^cir eekc. s ,  Fi  6h  ■  ia t e  r 3 . 


Ill  TivjMka,  PirxG-Nut-Eaters 

Yampatickara ,  Brovnell'^  Ind.  Hacea,  55^.,  537. 

IV  PjhcTnivikidilca.   3un-Flower- Seed -Eater  a. 

V  Ho'^-andika .  Earth-Eaters. 

HohanJikahs.    iilt  Lake  Diggers,  B'^ncroft,  "at. 
Ricea,  T,  p.  46-3. 

Fohiin-tikara,  U.   3.  Geogr.   Survey  W.   of  lOCth 
^'eridian,  tll,  p.  409T 

VI   Shdhoai md ika ,  Cottonwood -Salmon-Eaters. 

Boioe,   ?ep.   Iml,   /f fairs  for  1871-1^72,  p.  432. 

VII  Yaharid i\a ,  Ground -Ho.^ -Eaters 


pp.  297-298, 


X/23&-l>e/E5% 


SUsh 


tot 


Skdi; 


The  Sheep  Eaters. 


Doctor  George  Bird  Grinnell,  in  an  article 


on 'The  Medicine  "Wheel*,  states: 


"The  Sheep  Eaters  were  a  little  group  of  the 
Shoshoni,  estimated  in  1863  to  number  about  one 
thousand,  but  now  extinct  as  a  group  and  absorbed 
by  the  Bannocks.     According  to  Granville  Stuart ,v 
they  were  called  Sheep  Eaters  by  the  other  bands 
of  Snakes,  because  they  subsisted  chiefly  on  the 
flesh  of  the  mountain  sheep.     Mr.  H.H.Thompson  tells 
me  that  Sheep  Eater  Indians  have  told  him  that  the 
wheel  was  built  by  their  people." 


>!f    Montana  As  It  Is,  Granville  Stuart, New  York,  1865. 


Doctor  Grinnell  also  makes  this  significant 
comment  concerning  a  little   book  entitled   'The  Sheep 
Eaters,  by  W.  A.  Allen,  D.D.S.,  published  in  New  York 


in  1913: 


n 


There  are  other  vague  stories  as  to  its 


builders.     A  little  book  entitled'The  Sheep  Eaters', 


which  reads  like  fiction,  states  that  the  Medicine 
Wheel  was  built  by  the  Sheep  Eaters,  and  that  the 
twenty-eight  so-called  spokes  represent  the  twenty- 
eight  tribes  of  the  Sheep  Eaters."  -  American 
Anthropologist,  N.S. ,  Vol.  24,  No.  3,  p. 306-307, 
July-Sept ember, 1922  (not  issued  till  December  1922). 


3feUv 


^  SVv^sVvAW 


StlJL»Jk**.HtV)Va,. 


^ 


Isaac  J.  Vifistar,   i Irakis'  ^<itftVi>figTA^y,  says  his  'party 


had  crossed  j*hi1   1  h'J'.t  Ham's  Fork  of  Bear  River,  and  after 
traversing  an  elevated  and  very  rough  country,  descen- 
ded to  Bear  River,   flowing  through  a  fertile  and  delight- 
ful  valley.     lit  9nya)i     "A  village  of  Snakes,  or  Shosho-  pi 
nees     came  down  out  of  the  mountains  and  camped  close 
"by  us,  after  we  turned  in  last  night.     Soon  after,  the 
mules,  now  usually  quiet  enough ,\  stampeded  with  a  wild    [98 
rush  and  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  high    inaccessible 

» 

hluff ,  several  miles  distant.  Of  course  we  were  up  all 
night ,  not  knowing  whether  the  Indians  or  only  the 

# 

wolves,  caused  the  stampede.  The  former  profess  to  be 
friendly,  but  our  men  are  suspicious  and  keep  them  out 
of  camp,  which  makes  them  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome, 
and  as  we  have  plenty  of  hot  tempers  among  ourselves, 
several  altercations  have  occurred,  and  been  fairly 
patched  up,  ^^w\u\^No  attack  last  night,  but  a  squally 
time  this  morning.  Just  as  the  train  rolled  out  after 
daylight,  one  of  the  guard  shot  what  he  took  for  a 
wolf  partly  concealed  in  the  brush,  but  liiich  turned 
out  to  be  a  Shoshonee  dog.  Out  rushed  the  Indians, 
forming  in  battle  array  as  they  advanced.   H'e  had 
just  time  to  run  the  wagons  into  corral,  when  150 
of  the  Indians  were  in  line,  bawling  for  vengeance 


s 


Shoshonees .  -2- 


Q^cioWb'^ 


at  the  top  of  their  voices,  with  bows  "bent  and  arrows 
drawn  to  the  head.  Vie  had  about  sixty  rifles  in  line, 
ready  and  extremely  willing,  "but  two  chiefs  advanced 
unarmed,  with  hands  held  up,  and  negotiations  were 
commenced  which  resulted  in  our  paying  an  old  blanket 
for  the  dog,  they  agreeing  to  move  off  first,  and  not 
follow  us.  We  made  a  few  miles,  but  seeing  many  small 
parties  of  Indians  watching  from  the  hills,  and  finding 
a  good  defensive  position,  encamped  early." — Autobio- 
graphy of  Isaac  Jones  Viiistar,  Vol.  I,  pp. 97-98,  Fhila- 

« 

delphia,  1914. 


Ibid,  p.lOS.J)  On  July  30,  his  journal  states: 
'*We  purchased  today  from  some  Shoshonees  a  lot  of 


finely  dressed  deer 


for  an  equal  number  of 


charges  of  powder  and  lead,  and  all  hands  are  busy 
tonight  making  trousers  to  replace  our  old  rags.^ 


FUR  TRADERS 


Hiles*  V«^ly  Register.  Varoh  25.  XB37,  publishes 
the  foXloning;  account  of  a  journey  of  fur  traders 
to  Ikontensy  in  1835*6  Hjt)d  an  8.ttaek  raoide  upon  tlten 
by  Bannock  and  Snaks  Ir^ifi^; 


\ 


■^a^ttf  f^t  t^He  yur  Xp^ifff^  gi,th  the  Imdjujevft  pfia^ 
i]t»  Rocky  Mountainsv      The  Joneaborou^  (Tenrw) 


Sentinel  oj^March  8  contains  an  interesting  narratirs 

* 

from  Ifr*  Stephen  K*L*Meek«  nov  in  that  toim»  and  who 
has  been  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  a  cieeber  of  a  tor 
^xmspM^*    The  cosipany  l&st  aui»Ker  left  Rio  del  Korts 
July  20,  for  Ifontras,  in  Califomis..  On  Septeidber  9, 
they  were  surrounded,  and  shot  at  by  e.  lariE^  i^rty 
of  the  ftuqayj^  and  Snake  Indifinfi/  amed  with  arrows* 
1^  retam  fire  fror.  the  deadly  rifles  of  the  hunters 
told  a  dismfid  tale»  and  the  Indians,  astounded,  fell^ 
back  with  their  rude  bows  and  arrows,  which  were 
found  powerless  ifSi»i)ons.  The  mules  wens  th<in  repacked, 
"•nd  the  courae  reaui:*ed  over  the  intenainabXe  prairies* 
Five  of  the  hunters  in  this  skirmish  were  wounded, 
and  one  (Mr*  im*  Saiull}  was  shot  deed  by  ths  arrow 
of  a  chief*  who  soon  after  was  brought  down*  The 
Indian  loss  was  27  fouv^  dead;  \hB  wounded  probably 
twice  the  nueber*  On  the  16th,  ah  out  150  of  ths 
•SBie  tribes  hung  on  the  ooij^^>a77*8  flanks,  and  be^i^ian 


3^  ^-r\ 


Twr  Tradra*  battle  with  B&nnook  k  Snake  Indium 


to  seat  thenMelvet  down  in  rinSB  and  smoke  their  piket. 
At  this  monent,  30  of  the  mountaineers  rode  up  to 
within  40  steps  of  the  sarages  and  disohai^gsd  upon 
then  thsir  rifles  with  deliberate  aia.  The  Indians 
seattersd  like  partridges  frcsi  the  hnsk,  leafing  18 
detid  and  5vpri8onera>  which  latter, after  beiiig  seversly 
whipped »  were  set  at  liberty.  TraTolled  now  4  days 
aoross  the  Salt  Plains,  'Ami  Qmy  stru^  the  California 
&KHuntains»  orossing  which  to<^  15  days,  and  in  14  days 
Bors  they  reaohed  the  two  Luries;  now  scarce  of  food, 
and  killed  a  horsw,  and  subsistii^  on  tlM  sans  11 


Sptmish  settlements 


procuriz^ 


pro?  is  ions,  they  proceeded  to  tSontnui,  where  they 
spent  the  winter  agreeably  In  balls  and  parties  given 
by  the  Spanish  ladies.  On  April  1st  Isft,  ainl  in  10 
days  stradE  the  snow  bank  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Salt  or  California  sountain.  The  copipany  now  had 
100  horses,  80  Roles  and  25  head  of  cattle.  Before 


reaohinr;  the  plains  on  tho  north  eide  of  the  oiountain, 
they  had  to  leavs  30  horses,  9  ooles  and  all  the 
cattle  in  the  snow,  which  was  6  feet  deep.  In  the 
fore  part  of  Hay  reached  St.  Uaiy's  riTsr.— on  the 

4th  of  J^y,  1836,  Quepaw  or  Bear  river,  and  thence 

frooeedsd  to  St.  Louis,  Uo.,  with  their  f urs. *-«^IIiles * 
eekly  Register,  Vol»  &Z,  p.  60,  M&roh  25,  1837. 


SNKE  nJDIANS 


Hilea*  Weekly  R»gUter»  Uaroh  25,  1637,  publishes 
the  followii^  account  of  a  journey  of  fur  traders 
to  Uonterex  in  1835-6  and  an  attack  loade  upon  then 
by  Bannock  and  Smke  Indiane: 


'battle  of  the  Fur  Trade  re  with  the  Indiana  neay 
the  Rooky  Mouatainf «       The  Jonesborou^  (Tenn*) 
t^    Sentinel  ovl&urch  8  contains  an  interesting  narratire 
f roB  Mn  Stej^en  H.Ii*Heek »  now  in  that  town,  and  who 
has  been  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  a  meEober  of  a  twr 


eoogpangr*    The  ^mpany  l&st  sumser  left  Bio  del  Norte 
July  20,  for  Montras,  in  California.    On  Septecber  9, 


N 


they  were  surrounded,  and  shot  at  by  a  laiige  party 

of  the  Banark  and  ^y^f^  To^iffffr  amed  with  arre^* 
The  return  fire  from  the  deadly  rifles  of  ^e  boaters 

told  a  disnal  tale^  and  the  Indians,  astonishs^^  i||ll 
back  upon  their  rode  bows  and  arrows,  which  wers^ 
found  powerless  weapons.     The  mulsa  were  then  repacked 
and  the  course  resuraed  oTer  the  inteiBlnsble  prairi<H|* 
Five  of  the  hunters  in  this  skirDoish  were  wounded, 
and  onedlr.  Ibi.  Small)  was  shot  dead  by  the  arrowi^ 
of  a  o^ief ,  who  soon  after  was  brought  down.     The 
Indian  1<»ib  was  2?  fou  d  dead;   the  wounded  probably 


j^ics  the  msber.    On  the  16th,  abotit  150  of  the 
ss^  tribes  hui^  on  the  compat^'s  flanks,  and  began 


fur  Tradrt*  battle  with  Bannock  k  Snake  Indiarai 


6.H. 

to  teat  themeelTes  doim  in  rings  and  smoke  their  pikes. 
At  this  moment,  30  of  the  mountaineers  rode  up  to 
within  40  steps  of  the  saTsges  and  discharged  upon 

« 

them  their  rifles  with  deliberate  aia.  The  Indians 
scattered  like  partridges  from  the  hawk,  leaTing  18 
dead  and  5  prisoners,  which  latter. after  beix^  ssTerelj 
whipped,  were  set  at  liberty. 


TraTelled  now  4  days 


Salt  Pla: 
crossing 


more  they  reached  the  two  Laries;  now  scarce  of  food, 
and  killed  a  horse,  and  siibsistii^  on  the  sane  11 
days,  came  to  the  Spanish  settlements.  Here  procuriQ 
proTisions.  they  proceeded  to  Uontras»  where  they 
spent  tHe  winter  agreeably  &a  balls  and  parties  given 
by  the  Spanish  ladies.  On  April  1st  left,  and  in  10 
days  struck  the  snow  bank  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Salt  or  California  mountain.  The  company  now  had 
100  horses,  80  mules  and  25  head  of  cattle.  Before 


mountain 


had  to  leaTS  30  horses.  9  mules  and 


cattle  in  the  snow,  which  was  6  feet  deep.  In  the 
fore  part  of  May  reached  St.  UazyU  riTen— on  the 

4th  of  July,  1836.  Quepaw  or  Bear  river,  and  thenc( 

froceeded  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  their  furs."— Nl 
eekly  Register,  Vol.  52,  p.  50,  March  25,  1837. 


*1 


HORSE  STEALING  PROM  THE  SNAKE  INDIANS  IN  1839 

B.  Willard  Smith,  irtiile  with  the  fur-traders  Vasquea 
and  Sublette  in  1839  and  1840,  kept  a  journal  irtiich  was 
published  in  the  Oregon  Historical  Society's  Quarterly, 
Vol.  14,  No.  3,  pp.  250-279,  September  1913. 

A 

Writing  from  the  trappers*  fort  on  Green  River  under 

[266] 
date  of  November  1,  1839,  he  says:  "A  party  of  12  men  went 

over  to  ifort  Hall,  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  stole  several  horses  from  that  company,  notwithstanding 
they  had  been  very  well  treated  by  the  man  who  had  charge 
of  the  fort.  On  their  return  they  stopped  at  a  small 
encampment  of  Snake  Indians,  consisting  of  three  lodges. 
One  of  them  belonged  to  a  very  old  man  who  invited  them  to 
eat  with  him  and  treated  them  with  great  hospitality.  At  [267 
evening  the  whites  proceeded  on  their  journey  taking  with 
them  all  the  old  Indian's  horses.  On  returning  to  Green 
river,  the  trappers  remaining  at  the  fort  expressed  their 
displeasure  so  strongly  at  this  act  of  unparalleled  mean- 
ness that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  party  and  go  to  a 
trading  post  of  the  Eutaw  Indians.  The  unites  in  the  valley, 
fearing  that  the  Snake  Indians  might  retaliate  upon  them 
for  the  loss  of  their  horses  pursued  the  thieves  and 
oompelled  them  to  restore  the  stolen  property. '^ 

Journal  of  E.  Willard  Smith.  Oregon  Historical  Soc. 
Quarterly,  Vol.  14,  No.  3,  pp.  266-267,  Sept.  1913. 


INDIAN  COUNCIL  IN  BEAR  RIVER  VALLEY 
NEAR  STEAMBOAT  SPRING,  IDAHO 


David  W.  Cartwright,  in  a  book  entitled  Natural 
History  of  Weatem  Wild  Animala  published  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  in  1875,  and  written  from  his  notes  and  dicta- 
tion by  Mary  P*  Bailey,  tells  of  an  overland  trip  to 
California  made  during  the  summer  of  1852. 

When  his  party  camped  in  Bear  River  Valley  near 
Steamboat  Spring  they  found  a  large  assemblage  of  In- 
dians; of  whom  he  says;  **There  might  have  been  a  thou- 
sand of  them*  There  were  six  tribes  met  in  council* 
They  were  very  friendly,  full  of  fun,  a  jolly,  good- 
natured  set  of  men.  We  enjoyed  our  afternoon  spent 
with  those  Indians,  and  think  of  it  as  one  of  bright- 
est  spots  upon  the  road.  If  you  say  that  all  Indians 
are  lazy,  thievish,  treacherous,  I  am  still  as  sure  as 
though  no  one  doubted  it,  that  these  men  were  as  friend- 
Ijf  genial,'  and  manly,  in  all  that  we  saw  of  them,  as 
any  one  could  well  demand  of  any  person.  It  was  well 
worth  the  few  hours  that  we  waited,  to  see  a  bona-fide 
Indian  council,  assembled  in  so  great  numbers,  and  upon 
their  own  grounds,  talking  and  acting  in  their  own  natu- 


ral way." 


[Page  207] 


TJPUS  FOR  3H03H0NEAN  INDIANS  USKD  BY  FBiSMONT 

Preraont,  in  the  report  of  his  explorations  ficross 
the  northern  pnrt  of  the  Great  Bnsin,  traversing  rfyoming, 
northern  Utah,  southern  Idaho,  end  northern  Nevada  to 
California,  does  not  use  the  term  JiiaLe  or  £&httifl..  hut 
nentions  the  Indians  along  the  route  as  Shpshongfi..  ^iB&ka* 

pigf^er^  and 

Along  Green  River  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  H. 
Bridf'er  he  calls  them  ^MshsaieflL*.  (127,129,130) 

On  Bear  Hiver  he  speaV.s  of  them  repeatedly  under 


the  names  li 


IlJD£>lft 


BfifttJQig&i 


In  the  neighborhood  of  Boise  he  speaks  of  them  as 


gpakea 


Fyr 


Lake  and  its  outlet  the  Truckee— which  he  called  Salmon- 
Trout  River— and  in  the  Oarson  and  ?alker  Mivor  country, 
he  continuously  speaks  of  Indians  without  mentioning 
fT.ih«l  nnmAR  fnn.  212.218.219:  221.ag3). 


irrenont's  Report  Sxplorin^  ixpedition^to  Rocky  gts. 
in  1842.  and  Orei    "  ^  **     *  ""'"  "*" 


KUP 


The  Red  Bluff  (Calif.)  Independent  ,  August  20.1861. 
and  Dec. 31,  1861.  gives  the  following  notes  on  Sho-kup, 
chief  of  the  Shoshonee : 

"Sho-Kup,  chief  of  the  Shoshonea .  the  largest  and 
most  influential  of  the  tribes  of  red  men  between  the 
Sierras  and  Salt  Lake,  will  shortly  visit  this  city 
[San  Francisco],  guest  of  the  Overland  Telegraph  and 
Mail  Companies.  Sho-Kup  is  a  great  chief,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Winnemucca,  controls  the  destinies  of  both 
the  mail  and  telegraph.  He  has  evinced  the  most  friend- 
ly  disposition  toward  both  enterprises,  and  it  is  as- 
serted  that  no  troops  will  be  required  between  this  and 
Salt  Lake,  as  implicit  confidence  is  placed  dn  the 


friendship  of  Sho-kup.. —Red  Bluff  (Calif.) 
August  20.  1861  (from  San  Francisco  Call). 


Independent , 


•The  Territorial  Enterprise  announces  the  death  of 
Shokup.  Chief  of  the  Shoshones.  He  was  a  noble  old 
fellow,  and  noted  for  his  friendship  for  the  whites. 
His  successor  is  hostile  to  encroachment  upon  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  by  the  pale  faces,  and  may  give 

D?®J®^n^?^l  pf  Nevada 'Territory  some  trouble."— Red 
Bluff  (Calif.)  Independent.  Deo.  31.. 1861. 


SNAKES.  PIUTES,  AND  OTHER  TRIBES 


John  Dunn,  in  his 


he  Oregon 


London,  1844,  has  a  chapter  entitled  "Chapter  XIX.  Plat- 
heads  —  Black-feet  —  Snakes  —  Piutes  —  Strange  Pro- 
bationary Rites"  (p.  311) 
SNAKES: 

"The  Snake  Indians,  who  embrace  many  tribes,  inhab- 
it  a  wide  extent  of  country  at  the  head  of  Snake  River, 
above  and  below  Fort  Hall,  and  the  vicinity  of  Great 
Bear  River,  and  Great  Salt  Lake.  They  are  a  migratory 
race;  and  generally  occupy  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  Oregon."  (p. 325) 

PIUTES: 

^nVitiiin  the  Colorado  and  the  Great  Salt  lake,  there 
dwells  a  tribe  which  is  one  of  the  most  degraded  of  the 
whole  human  race,  physically  and  mentally  —  the  Piutes. 
They  are  entirely  naked  —  men  and  women:  and  their 
only  food  is  lizards,  snails,  and  wild  roots.  When  the 
snow  falls  heavily,  and  these  means  of  subsistence  fail 

them,  for  they  are  utterly  improvident,  they  burrow  holes 
in  the  sides  of  the  sandhills,  and  there  vegetate  in  a 
state  of  somnolent  torpor  till  the  opening  of  the  season." 
(p.  331) 


At  the  end  of  the  book  are 
Bellas,  or  Millbank  Sound  tribe 
tribe  [p. 359). 


short  vocabularies 
(p.358)  and  of  the 


of  Bell 
Chinook 


> 


SOUTHERN  EXTENSION  OF  CEETAIN  TRIBES 


Wilkes  states: 

**0n6  thing  seems  well  established,  that  the  tribes  are 
gradmlly  extending  themselves  to  the  southward,  or  rather, 
the  more  northern  are  encroaching  on  those  of  the  south.     It 
is     well  known,  that  whit  is  now  called  the  Blackfeet  country 
was     formerly  possessed  by  the  Snakes;  and  that  the  older  men 
of  the  nation  are  well  acquainted  with  this  fact.     The  country 
now  in  possession  of  the  Snakes,  belonged  to  the  Bonaoks,  #10 
have  been  driven  to  the  Sandy  Desert.     The  Kiniwas  and 

* 

Camanches  are  instances  of  the  same  occurrence.     This  movement 
is  attributed  to  the  desire  0^  each  tribe  to  possess  a  more 
fertile  soil  and  more  genial  climate;  and  to  the  exhaustion  of 
game  or  enigration  of  the  buffalo  to  the  east.     There  are  none 
of  these  animals  now  found  west  of  the  Youta  Lake;  and  several 
years  ago,  according  to  the  hunters,  they  deserted  that    region 
to  range  nearer  the  Rocky  Mountains:     the  space  between  which 
and     the  then  Butes  is  now  the  great  buffalo  country;  and 
frequented  by  the  Nez  Perces,  Bonacks,  Snakes,  and  Flatheads, 
where  these  latter  have  frequent  contests  with  the  Crows  and 


Bl  ackf  ee  t  ♦  **— li  Ikes , 


Bfi4iiIfillJol4,47a5^474,1846. 


INDIAN  ATTACKS  ON  OVEFLAND  TRAIN,  HtPBOLDT  TALLET,  1867 

Williaa  iudley  tiazvelX,  a  California  pioneer,  in 
an  account  of  his  overland  journey  to  California  in 
1657  (published  1915)  desoribet  the  followiz^  attacks 
by  Indiam  on  parties  of  his  train  in  the  Humboldt 
Tadley  (one  attack  being  led  by  white  men  for  plunder): 
1,   The  attack  on  the  Holloway  par:,y  in  which  all 
but  Mrs.  Holloway  were  killed  and  which.  Maxwell  says, 
"occurred  at  a  point  on  the  Hudboldt  RiTer  some  30   [p.7^3 
Biles  east  of  where  Winneimicca  is  located,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Battle  Mountain.  "-*pp«  62*75« 


a 


2.  Shortly  wfter  the  Holloway  disaster,  while 
Maxwell  •a  train  was  still  in  the  ralley  of  tjpe 
I&uiisoldt,  it  orertook  an  Ha^dishman  bv  the  naa< 


*'it[^ 
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Indians  the  nij<^t  before  ,  his  wife  and  child  killed , 

«nd  his  possessions  (includii^  $1500  in  Er^lish  coin) 

stolen. 

Mr*  Wood  joined  the  train  and  the  followir^  day 
three  men  asked  permission  to  join  the  train  for  pro- 
tection until  they  •snbuld  have  passed  out  of  the 
Sh98hone  lands  and  into  those  of^  the  Pah-Utes .  which 
triDitney  said  was  known  to  be  frienaiy  toward  the 
white  race."  Their  actions  were  suspicioias  and  Mr. 
Wood  claimed  that  one  of  t^eci  was  with  the  party  of 
Indians  who  attacked  him.  This  man.  Vim*  0*Tools, 
was  at  Black*s  Tpstdinff  Poet  (Sk*  of  the  Huribeldt)  when 
the  train  arrived,  and  was  overheard  boasting  that  he 
had  "done  up  a  lot  of  Pikers*.  He  was  tried  for  murder, 
condemned,  and  shot,  $500  in  Er^lish  ^old  having  been 
found  hidden  in  his  belt*— pp.  116-159. 


[p.  124} 
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SH0SH0NE3  i\ND  BiNNOKS  IN  IDAHO 

Rept.Comm.Ind.Affrs.for  1874,  539-540.  1872. 

(Bannocks,  Boises,  Bruneasus  [Brunneaus],  ifVestern  Shoshones) 

Ibid  for  1872,  51.  272-273,  1872. 

Ibid  for  1373;     Powell  &  Ingells  Rept.,  41-70,   1874 
(especielly  44-45;  51-52:  60-61). 

Ibid  for  1874.  54,  1874  [also  more] 

Ibid  for  1875.45-46  (Bannocks),  89-SO  (Shoshones),  1875. 

Ibid  for  1876,  42-43,  1876.  190  Bannocks  at  Lemhi  Agency.  Ibid 
210,  1876.     450  Shoshones  at  Lemhi  Agency,   Ibid,  210,  1876. 

Ibid  for  1877,  78-79,   1877. 

Ibid  for  1878,  49-52;  250-251  (pt.Hall  &  Lemhi  Res. orders); 
285   (Agency  statistics),   1878. " 

Ibid  for  1879,  52-55   (Rept. Agents),  219,  1879. 

Ibid  for  1880.  XXX-XXXI   (Pt.Hall  &  Lemhi);  62-64  (Repts. 

Agents);  242   (statistics),   1880. 
1  ^i Qoriggj-A, 63-65   (Rept. agents  i?^t.  Hall  &  Lehmi); 

263  (Idaho  tribes),' 1881  ""    .       —— 

«  • 

^^^^  t%X  Wh  i^n^^  (H^P^s.  Agents  Pt.Hall  &  Lemhi);  199- 
,01   (Act  of  Oon^     for  Sou.  part  reserv.);  264-9   (Ofders 
reservations  Idaho);  X4  ttribes),  1882. 

Ibid  for  1883,  XLIX,  53-56  (Bepts.  Agents  Ft.Hall  &  Lehhi); 
226  (Pt.  Hall  and  T,emhi   tribes  Klftft.^.  ' 


Ibid  for  1884.  63-66  (Repts.  Agents);  257-258   (tribes  at 
Agencies),  1884. 

Ibid  for  1885.  63-70  (Repts.  Agents),  1885. 

Ibid  for  1889,  78  (Removal  of  Lemhi  Indians  to  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation),  1889. 


SHOSHOKOES 


January  12,  1834  Bonneville  reached  Powder  River,  a 


tributary  to  Snake  Rivery  from  the  south  or  southwest  and 
located  on  his  map  as  "between  the  mouths  of  the  Malade  and 

Boise,  hut  on  the  opposite  side  of  Snake  River.  Here  he 
found  numerous  Indians  "of  that  branch  of  the  great  Snake 
tribe  called  Shoahokoea.  or  Root  Diggers. "  ( Irving »8  Bon- 

« 

neville.  The  Rockv  Mountainar  Or  Scenftg  Incidents  atkI  Advan- 


tures  in  the  Par  West!  Digested  from  the  Journal  of  Gaptain 
B>  L>  a,  Bonneville,  Philadelphia,  vol.  2,  p.  48,  1837). 

» 

Next  day,  approaching  the  mouth  of  Powder  River,  he  "dis- 


covered at  least  a  hundred  families  of  these  Diggers." 


(Ibid  49 


EMuch  more  matter  should  be  quoted  from  pp..  49-53 


Also  55  -  56]S-  \  '2JS 


"i- 


*. 
■» 


SNAKES.  PIUTES,  AND  OTHER  TRIBES 


John  ikmn,  in  his 


of  the  Oregon  Territory, 


London,  1344,  has  a  chaptor  entitled  "Chapter  XIX,  Plf.t- 
heads  — "  Black-feet  —  Snakes  — -  Piutes  —  Strange  Pro- 
bationsry  Rites"  (p.  311) 

SNAKES : 

"The  Snako  Indians,  who  embrace  mnny  tribes,  inhab- 
it a  wide  extent  of  country  at  the  he?-^d  of  Snake  Ri^er, 
Rbove  and  below  Port  Hall,  and  the  vicinity  of  Great 
Boar  Rivf»r,  and  Great  Salt  Lake.  They  ere  p  migratory 
race;  and  gener-lly  occupy  the  scuth-eastem  portion 
of  the  Oregon."  (p. 325) 


>/-• 


PIUTSS: 


"i^dtiin  the  Colorado  and  the  Great  Salt  lake,  there 
dwells  a  tribf.  which  is  one  of  the  most  degraded  of  the 
whole  human  race,  physically  and  mentally  —  the  PiutRs. 
They  are  entirely  naked  —  men  and  women:  and  their 
only  food  is  lizards,  snails,  and  wild  roots,  VJhen  the 
snow  falls  heavily,  and  these  moans  of  subsistence  fail 
them,  for  they  are  utterly  improvident,  they  burrow  hole^ 
in  the  sides  of  the  sandhills,  and  there  vegetate  in  a 

state  of  somnolent  torpor  till  the  opening  f  the  season," 
(p,  531) 


At  the  end  of  the  book  ar»^ 
Bellas,  or  isA^llbank  Sound  tribe 
tribe  [p.35^). 


short  yocMDularies 
(p,35d)  and  of  the 


of  Bell 
Chinook 


SHOSHONES 


Accordin-  to  Schoolcraft,  >?f.  Tbomis  Fitzpatrick  ,  gov- 
ernment  at-^^ont  for  the  hi_-!'ier  Platte  and  /xkansas  ;ind  thor- 
oughly ac-iuainted  with  life  in  tho  Indi  ai  ccuntr:^r.  was  the 
first  to^coni-unicate  the  inijjortant  fact,  before  indic;;.ted  by 
imperfect  vocabularies,  that  the  Comanches  of  Texas  are  but 
an  offshoot  of  f.b a  <^Qahonee  or  Snake  stodci  tliat  their 
several  bands  speaJc  close  dialects  of  the  same  la.r^u,^sw  as  tte 
mountain  tribes;  and  that  this  lansua@9,  in  its  several  dia- 
lects, spreads  throaji  the  s^eat  Salt  Lake  Basin  to  Cali- 
fornia, as  7/ell  as  northwardly  into  the  Columbia  Viilley." 
Quoting;  frorr:  his  correspondence  (probo-bly  of  1G47): 
[The  Comanche  Indians]  "are  divided  into  3  different 
and  distinct  bands;  but  wlio  alwajfS,  and  when  necessary,  finite 
and  co-operate  in  concert.     Those  bonds  have  different  names. 


260 


260 


language 


Snake 


great  numbers  of  Indifms  on,  and  sou'h  of  the  Columbia  River, 
and  those  inhabit ii^  the  Greet  Desert  west  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  on  the  very  confines  of  California,  all  speak  a 


;,Liage 


The  narjBS  of  the  different  bands 


are  as  follows:  YagiT>atick-a.ra.  Cools-ion-tick-ara,  Penoi-in-tickan 

all  of  which  are  Snake  or  Shoshonoe  v;ords,  mi  b-in;:  tnajislated 

into  En;';lish,mean.  Root-oaters,  Buffalo- eaters.  S^-^sx  or 
Honey- eaters." 

Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  vol*  I,  259-260,  1851. 


<«L^^;>--«j15>.   W%o^~V '^^a^^^w^^  Vv3w^>, 


T^lr^  ^La^j^^^w^  J^^JLk  "wO  (^:5^ 

^         rift  0         >^  -yU^'Ji  y^^^^f^^^     VAv^tnkjLc 


V^/^A^ 


jL^^.^.4-  1-^.^o^.Ap-^  ^^^iA~^ 


''Dux  Feniina  FacW 


Sacajawea   Statue  Association 

Oregon,  >VasHington,   IdaKo.  Mon- 
tana, DaKota,  NebrasKa, 
UtaH,  Colorado 


TEN    REASONS    WHY    THE   WOMEN   OF 

THE  NORTHWEST  SHOULD  ERECT 

A  STATUE  TO  SACAJAWEA: 


1.  Sacajawea  was  the  only  woman  to  ac- 
company  the    Lewis   and   Clark   expedition. 

2.  She  was  their  guide  and  interpreter. 

3.  She  protected  them  when  threatened  by 
hostile  Indians. 

4.  She  procured  for  them  food  and  horses 
when  destitute  of  both. 

5.  She  saved  their  journals  and  valuables 
papers  at  the  risk  of  ner  own  life. 

6.  She  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
received  no  pecuniary  compensation  for  her 
services. 

7.  While  enduring  hardships  and  suffer- 
ing, she  administered  to  the  necessities  of 
others. 

8.  She  welcomed  with  intelligent  appreci- 
ation the  civilization  of  the  white  race. 

9.  Over  a  million  dollars  will  be  spent  in 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  party  and  not  a  cent  of  it 
has  been  appropriated  to  the  only  heroine. 

10.  She  was  the  first  pioneer  mother  to 
cross  the  Rocky  mountains  and  carry  her 
baby   into  the   Oregon   country. 


''Dux  Feniina  FactV 

("A  woinao  led  the  deed"— Virgil) 


Sacaja^wea  Statxie  Association 

OFFICERS. 

President — Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye,  Oregon 
City. 

First  Vice-President — Mrs.  C.  M.  Cart- 
wright,  Portland. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  M.  A.  Dalton, 
Portland. 

Third  Vice-President — Mrs.  J.  B.  Mont- 
gomery, Portland. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Evans,  Oswego, 
Oregon. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  A.  H.  Breyman,  Portland. 
Honorary  President — Mrs.  S.  A.  Duniway. 
Honorary  Vice-Prsident— Mrs.  A.  C.  (Jlibbs. 

DIRECTORS. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Bingiiam,  Portland;  Mrs.  H. 
Mc Arthur,  Portland;  Mrs.  Jno.  McRoberts, 
Portland,  Mrs.  S.  L.  M.  Farmer,  Portland; 
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For  further  particulars,  address  the  Sec- 
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MembersHip   Fee 


Fifty  Cents 


MANN  &  BEACH 

PK INTERS 

92  Second  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 


What  Dr.  James  K. 
Hosmer  Says. 

The  following  beautiful  tribute  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  James  K.  Hosmer,  of  Minne- 
apolis, the  noted  editor  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  journals: 

"Now  that  the  centenary  of  the  first  cross- 
ing of  our  continent  is  close  at  hand,  Lewis 
and  Clark  the  heroes,  wno  accomplished  it, 
come  into  our  minds,  and  a  revival  is  taking 
place  of  interest  in  their  story.     Especially 
will  the  world  turn  to  that  noble  and  pic- 
turesque book,  'The  Conquest,'  by  Mrs.  Eva 
Emery  Dye,  in  which  with  admirable  power 
that  story  is  made  vivid.    One  may  see  some- 
times at  a  May  festival,  a  rough  cord  trans- 
formed into  a  thing  of  beauty,  by  being  in- 
tertwined with  ivy  and   smilax  and   set  off 
with  daisies  and  roses.     In  like  fashion  the 
plain  thread  of  history  furnished  by  the  stout 
explorers,    unwinding   day   by    day   as   they 
marched,    taken    in    hand    by    a    writer    of 
genius,  has  become  a  thing  of  beauty,  while 
losing   nothing   of   its   truth.     Her   mind   is 
well  stored  with  the  traditions  belonging  to 
the  period;  her  eyes  have  beheld  the  scenes 
described;     her    imagination    is    quick    and 
fruitful.    She  imparts  life  to  a  tale  which  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  make  thoroughly  vital. 
'•Readers  of  the   'Conquest'  will   find   not 
only  the  heroes  but  their  followers  made  dis- 


tinct  and  attractive,  and  it  will  be  strange 
indeed  if  the  world  does  not  wake  up  to  an 
admiration  for  one  among  these  followers 
whose  desert  has  not  been  appreciated.  But 
one  woman,  a  young  squaw,  plays  a  part  in 
tne  story  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  Her  doing, 
however,  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  make 
It  quite  right  to  claim  for  her  a  high  place 
among  heroines;  in  the  whole  line  of  Indian 
heroines,  indeed,  from  Pocahontas  to  Ra- 
mona,  not  one  can  be  named  whose  title  to 
honored  remembrance  is  any  better  than 
hers.    Here  is  the  outline  of  the  story: 

The  Bird  Woman. 

"Sacajawea,  the  Bird-woman,  belonged  to 
the  Shoshone,  or  Snake  Indians,  a  mountain 
tribe  which,  in  the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
was  in  danger  of  extermination  at  the  hands 
of  the  Minnetarees,  or  Blackfeet.  She  had 
been  taken  captive  when  a  child  by  these 
foes.  When  Lewis  and  Clark,  coming  up  the 
Missouri,  reached  in  their  first  winter  the 
Mandans  and  Minnetarees,  Sacajawea,  a  girl 
of  16,  had  shortly  before  became  the  slave 
and  wife  of  Chabonneau,  a  French  voyageur, 
who,  like  many  a  waif  of  his  race,  had  sunk 
far  towards  savagery  ana  was  living  with 
the  wild  men.  Perhaps  the  best  strike  the 
Captains  made  in  preparing  for  their  work 
was  in  engaging  Chabonneau  and  Sacajawea 
to  join  the  expedition.  It  was  believed  that 
he  would  be  a  useful  interpreter,  and  that 
the  Bird-woman,  too,  might  be  of  some  serv- 
ice when  they  reached  the  mountains  from 
which  she  had  come.  When  the  party  started 
westward   in   the  spring  of   1805,   these   two 


were  included — the  degenerate  Frenchman, 
aud  his  poor  little  slave-wife,  who,  although 
she  carried  strapped  to  her  back  her  pa- 
poose, born  so  lately  as  the  preceding  Feb- 
ruary, had  no  choice  but  tO  follow  her  lord. 

Engaged  the  White  Man. 

"From  the  first,  however,  the  Bird-woman 
won  upon  the  Captains  and  their  men  by 
mild  and  engaging  qualities;  and  as  they 
worked  their  canoes  up  the  Upper  Missouri, 
she  showed  extraordinary  efficiency.  Though 
burdened  with  her  babe,  she  labored  with 
the  men,  with  paddle  and  tow-rope,  and  soon 
rendered  an  important  service.  A  canoe 
loaded  with  the  most  valuable  belonging  of 
the  expedition,  the  journals  of  the  Captains, 
their  scientific  instruments,  and  their  medi- 
cines, was  caught  in  a  rapid  by  a  squall,  and 
on  the  point  of  being  overturned.  Chabon- 
neau, who  with  Sacajawea,  was  on  board, 
had  the  steering  oar,  and  struck  with  fear 
went  'howling  to  his  Gods.'  The  boat  filled 
to  the  gunwale  and  was  saved  from  an  over- 
turn only  at  the  last  moment,  her  precious 
cargo  floating  out  upon  the  stream.  But 
the  Bird-woman,  with  her  wits  all  at  hand, 
saved  not  only  herself  and  baby,  but  grasp- 
ing right  and  left  at  the  escaping  packages 
rescued  what  was  indispensable.  It  was  the 
first  conspicuous  exhibition  of  her  presence 
of  mind  and  handiness,  which  later  were  con- 
stantly shown. 

Meeting  Her  Lost  Brother. 


€t 


'As    the    summer    waned    the    party    ap- 
proached the  Gates  of  the  Mountains,  where 


the  canoes  must  be  forsaken,  and  the  horses 
obtained  with  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
cross  the  divide  to  the  head  springs  of  the 
Columbia.     Thus  far  since  leaving  the  Man- 
dans,  there  had  i)een  neither  sight  nor  sound 
of  man;    nor  as  the  mountains  rose  before 
them  was  there  a  trace  of  human  beings  ex- 
cept in  camps  deserted  months  before.     The 
Captains  ranged  far  ahead  of  their  men;  but 
though  at  lasi  glimpses  were  obtained  of  In- 
dians at  a  distance,  these  at  once  hurried 
away,    avoiding    all    contact.      Caution,    for 
those  mountain  tribes,  in  fact,  was  the  price 
of  existence.    When  the  case  for  Lewis  and 
Clark  was  growing  desperate,  and  the  possi- 
bility  appeared   that   the   attempt  must   be 
abandoned  and  the  expedition  go  back,  the 
Bird-woman  began  to  dance  and  sing.     She 
was  once  more  among  the  naunts  of  her  peo- 
ple;   she   recognized   the   valley   into   which 
they  had  penetrated  as  the  place  where  five 
or  six  years  berore  she  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive.    Presently   some   Indian    women   were 
brought  in,  who  abandoned  by  the  men,  had 
been    left    to    fall    into    the    hands    of    the 
strangers.     As   the   poor   creatures   cowered 
before  their  captors,  bending  their  heads  to 
receive  their  deathblow,   suddenly  a  young 
girl,    catching    sight    of    Sacajawea,    rushed 
toward  her.     She  was  a  tribeswoman,  who    * 
having  been  captured  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Bird-woman,  had  for  a  time  undergone 
with  her  the  pains  of  bondage.     Escaping, 
however,   the   friend   had   found   her  people 
again.     Now  a  second  time  losing  her  free- 
dom, as  she  supposed,  she  descried  among 
the  newcomers  no  other  than  her  old  com- 
panion.   The  two  squaws  embraced  tenderly. 
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The  Shoshone  women  acting  as  guides  and 
intercessors,  brought  back  the  warriors.  It 
was  the  very  band  of  the  Bird-woman  that 
at  last  had  been  reached,  and  when  presently 
at  the  council  she  began  to  interpret  the 
speech  of  the  chief,  lo,  it  was  her  own 
brother  whose  words  she  was  translating! 
A  firm  friendship  was  at  once  established  be- 
tween the  party  and  the  Shoshones;  the  In- 
dian girl  had  made  further  progress  possible. 

Serving  as  a  Guide. 


"Henceforth  the  way  was  smoothed.  Horses 
and  guides  were  furnished;  the  friendly  Sho- 
shones passed  the  whi.e  men  on  to  the  Flat- 
heads  and  they  in  turn  to  the  Nez  Perces.  At 
the  councils  Sacajawea  was  always  the  most 
important  one  in  the  line  of  interpreters. 
The  Captams  speculated,  amused  as  to  what 
kind  of  representation  it  was  that  at  last 
reached  the  mountain  men,  when  their 
speech,  done  into  French  for  Chabonneau, 
rendered  by  him  into  Minnetaree  for  Saca- 
jawea, filtered  on  from  her  Shoshone  into 
Chopunnish,  Ootlashoot  or  whatever  barbaric 
dialect  might  be  at  hand.  But  some  mes- 
sage was  conveyed,  and  through  the  Indian 
girl  those  remotest  wilds  first  heard  of  the 
greatness  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  good  things 
he  meditated  for  his  newly  gained  children 
of  the  forest.  Nor  was  it  solely  as  an  inter- 
preter that  she  was  useful.  As  the  party 
passed  from  tribe  to  tribe,  who  were  always 
timorous  at  the  first  encounter,  disposed  to 
fly  like  frightened  deer,  the  sight  of  Saca- 
jawea with  her  papoose,  riding  with  the  Cap- 


tains,  was  reassuring.  It  could  be  no  war- 
party  ii  a  squaw  and  her  Daby  were  among 
them. 

•'The  Pacific  was  safely  reached  before  win- 
ter set  in,  and  the  journals  record  the  won- 
der of  the  squaw  before  the  great  ocean,  and 
the  mighty  whale  which  its  waters  had  cast 
upon  the  beach.  With  the  tribes  near  the 
coast  there  might  have  been  much  barter; 
but  Lewis  ana  Clark  had  now  quite  ex- 
hasuted  their  stock  of  merchandise;  there 
could  be  no  more  trading  unless  they  fairly 
stripped  themselves. 

"We  read  how  Clark,  to  obtain  a  fine 
horse,  gave  in  exchange  his  sword;  while 
Lewis,  determined  to  obtain  a  magnificent 
skin  of  the  sea-otter,  persuaded  Sacajawea 
to  let  him  buy  it  with  her  girdle  of  blue 
beads.  It  is,  however,  with  Clark  that  the 
Indian  girl  seems  to  have  been  more  espe- 
cially associated.  At  Christmas  time  her 
present  to  him  is  two  dozen  tails  of  the 
white  weasel;  and  at  a  lime  of  distress, 
when  starvation  seems  near,  it  is  pathetic  to 
read  how,  with  almost  too  great  loyalty  to 
her  captain,  she  gives  him  the  piece  of  bread 
which  somehow  she  had  reserved  for  a  long 
time,  intending  it  in  case  of  extremity  for 
her  baby. 

On  the   Return  Journey. 

"As  the  expedition  worked  its  way  back 
again  in  1806,  the  friends  made  through  Sac- 
ajawea remained  faithful.  Though  in  part 
the  road  had  been  once  traveled,  to  some 
extent  t^e  party  struck  into  new  paths,  and 
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in  the  mountains  sometimes  felt  themselves 
to  be  utterly  lo^t.  When  all  were  in  doubt 
and  the  wilderness  seemed  likely  to  swallow 
them,  then  the  strange  capability  of  Saca- 
jawea proved  their  salvation.  As  a  little 
child  she  had  come  witn  her  people  through 
this  desert,  and  now,  wi:h  me  keen  sight  of 
the  migrating  bird  which  directs  its  course 
by  landmarks  not  noticeable  by  ordinary 
sight,  again  and  again  she  pointed  out  the 
path.  So  it  was  that  in  the  summer  the  ex- 
pedition came  again  to  the  Minnetaree  vil- 
lages, having  accomplished  an  immortal 
achievement.  Nothing  remained  for  them 
but  a  short  and  easy  course  downstream  to 
St.  Louis  and  civilization.  Here  Chabonneau 
decided  to  take  up  again  his  abode,  at  the 
spot  where  he  had  enli-^ted;  and  here  stayed, 
too,  Sacajawea,  u^der  the  thrall  of  her  lord 
?ind  master,  ihe  student  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
reads  with  a  pang  that  while  Chabonneau  re- 
ceived $500  for  his  services,  Sacajawea  re- 
ceived nothing,  not  even  her  freedom;  and 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  blemish  upon 
the  fame  of  the  Captains  that,  for  all  the 
record  shows,  the  gentle  faithfulness,  the 
affection,  the  extraordinary  skill  of  this 
daughter  of  the  wilderness  remained  un- 
requited. 

Fond   of   White    People. 

"There  is  one  later  mention  of  Sacajawea. 
In  1811,  the  traveler  Breckinridge,  sailing 
up  the  Missouri,  records  a  meeting  with  an 
old  Frenchman  and  his  wife,  who  he  learns 
had  crossed  the  continent  with  Lewis  and 
Clark.  The  woman  seemed  fond  of  white 
people,  tried  to  imitate  civilized  ways  in  her 
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dress  and  manners,  and  in  general  appeared 
like  one  in  whom  an  aspiration  had  been 
aroused  for  something  higher  than  slavery. 
She  was,  says  the  traveler,  in  feeble  health. 
Probably  she  died  soon  after,  and  ther^  is 
no  memorial  of  her.  The  river  to  which 
the  Captains  gave  her  name  bears  now  an- 
other designation.  When  she  laid  down  her 
life,  and  what  became  of  the  baby  which 
with  its  mother  had  so  strange  an  expe- 
rience, no  man  can  say. 

"After  a  century,  is  it  not  right  that  the 
dust  should  be  brushed  off  this  neglected  fig- 
ure— the  one  woman  who  went  with  Lewis 
and  Clark,  who  contributed  so  memorably  to 
their  success—who,  perhaps,  was  their  sal- 
vation? Is  she  not  a  heroine  sweet  and 
brave  among  the  sweetest  and  bravest?** 
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NOTES. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Sacajawea  Statue 
Association  to  erect  the  statue  temporarily 
on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  grounds 
and  later  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  one 
of  the  city  parks. 

It  is  to  be  of  bronze,  of  heroic  size,  the  en- 
tire cost  not  to  exceed  $7000. 

The  women  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska,  in  fact, 
the  women  of  all  the  Rocky  mountain  and 
Pacific  country  have  taken  up  the  project, 
and  a  Western  sculptor.  Miss  Alice  Cooper, 
of  Denver,  has  been  selected  to  execute  the 
memorial.  This  will  be  not  only  the  first 
statue  ever  erected  to  an  Indian  woman, 
but  a  type  of  the  new  recognition  that  has 
come  to  the  civilized  red  man  of  today.  In 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun  let  Sacajawea 
stand,  glorified. 

Next  to  JelTerson,  who  sent  them,  it  is 
Sacajawea,  who  guided  them,  who  deserves 
to  be  eulogized  with  Lewis  and  Clark. 

Place  her  statue  in  the  exposition  grounds, 
facing  the  west,  for  it  was  she  who  led  the 
expedition  through  the  tortuous  ravines  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies;  led  them 
safely  past  the  retreats  of  the  murderous 
Blackfeet,  and  it  was  she  who  stood  on  the 
brow  of  that  shining  range  and  unlocked 
the  gates  of  the  Pacific  Coast  empire  to  the 
baffled  heroes  into  whose  hands  she  was 
luckily  cast. 
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BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  I. 
The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The 
Sacajawea  Statue  Association.     Its  principal 
place  of   business  shall   be   Portland,   Mult- 
nomah  County,   Oregon. 

ARTICLE  XL 

The  business  and  object  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  to  commemorate  the  services 
of  Sacajawea  to  Lewis  and  Clark  on  their 
expedition  from  Fort  Mandan,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  to  Oregon  and  return.  For  this 
purpose  to  acquire  and  hold  necessary  real 
estate  and  other  property  to  erect  a  statue, 
and  to  exercise  such  powers  as  are  given  by 
statute  to  associations  other  than  those  for 
pecuniary  profit. 

ARTICLE  in. 

This  Association  shaU  commence  on  April 
18,  1900,  and  the  members  shall  be  the 
undersigned,  together  with  such  other  per- 
sons as  have  contributed  in  money  or  serv- 
ices, or  may  hereafter  contribute  the  sum 
of  50  cents  or  more  to  the  support  of  this 
association. 

ARTICLE  IV.  ^ 

• 

The  business  of  this  Association  shall  be 
conducted  by  a  board  consisting  of  a  Pres- 
ident, three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  five  Directors,  who  shall  be 
elected  aiinually  at  the  annual  meeting  ot 
the  members  on  pioneer  day.    Twenty  mem- 
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bers  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  board  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
subordinate  oflftcers;  fill  vacancies  on  their 
board;  call  special  meetings;  make  and 
adopt  special  by-laws  for  the  management 
of  Association  affairs  and  do  any  and  all 
things  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  association. 

Written  contracts  and  conveyances  of  the 
Association  shall  be  signed  by  the  president 
and  attested  by  the  secretary,  and  in  case 
of  instruments  requiring  acknowledgment 
the  same  shall  be  made  by  the  president  in 
the  name  of  the  Association.  In  case  of  her 
absence  or  inability,  the  vice-presidents  in 
succession  shall  perform  all  the  above  duties. 

The  duties  of  the  several  ofl[icers  shall 
be  such  as  are  usually  performed  by  likq 
officers. 

Orders  on  the  treasurer  shall  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary. 

The  secretary  shall  receive  and  receipt  for 
all  money  paid  to  the  Association,  and  shall 
pay  it  to  the  treasurer,  taking  her  receipt 
for  the  same. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

These  articles  may  be  amended  at  any  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  members  by  a  two- 
third  vote  of  the  members  preseit  or  voting 
by  proxy;  provided,  one  month's  notice  of 
such  amendment  is  filed  with  the  secretary, 
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PRESS  NOTICES. 

This  neglected  heroine  is  to  be  given  a 
place  in  history  along  with  Pocahontas. — 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

Details  of  the  expedition,  as  given  by  the 
explorers  themselves,  show  that  in  more 
than  one  instance  this  quickwitted,  kind- 
hearted  slave  wife  averted  a  catastrophe  that 
would  have  made  the  expedition  end  in  a 
tragedy  instead  of  a  triumph  that  has  gone 
ringing  down  the  years. — Oregonian. 

Madonna  of  her  race,  she  had  led  the  way 
to  a  new  time.  To  the  hands  of  this  girl, 
not  yet  eighteen,  had  been  entrusted  the  key 
that  unlocked  the  road  to  Asia.  Across 
North  America,  a  Shoshone  Indian  princess 
touched  hands  with  Jefferson  opening  her 
country. — The  Conquest. 

Next  to  Jefferson  who  sent  them,  it  is 
Sacajawea  who  guided  them,  who  deserves 
to  be  eulogized  with  Lewis  and  Clark. — East 
Oregonian. 

A  monument  to  Sacajawea  should  be 
erected  at  St.  Louis.— St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat. 

•'Dus  femina  facti'*— a  woman  led  the  deed 
—wrote  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid  2000  years  ago. 
I  am  not  sure  but  the  same  might  be  said 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial,  for  it 
was  Sacajawea,  the  little  Shoshone  princess 
with  her  baby  on  her  back,  pointing  the 
way  to  Lewis  and  Clark  through  the  devious 
mountain  passes  that  made  possible  this 
Centennial.— East  Oregonian. 

The  story  of  the  Indian  captive  girl  gives 
interesting  hint  of  the  marked  providence 
in  behalf  of  the  brave  pioneer. — The  Pacific. 
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SACAJAWEA 

By  F.   W.  FLETCHER 

ft  N  THE  summer  of  1800  a  little  band  of  Shoshoni  Indians 
1      was  encamped  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jefferson  River  in 
Montana,  about  one  mile  above  the  point  where  the  Jef- 
ferson, the  Madison  and  the  Gallatin  unite  to  form  the 
Missouri.  The  camp  was  in  a  beautiful  valley,  surrounded 
by  mountains,  and  the  little  huts  of  poles  and  brush  were 
built  among  the  willows  and  cottonwoods  by  the  river- 
side.   From  an  Indian  standpoint  the  location  of  the  camp 
was  perfect.     Their  horses,  with  which  they  were  well 
supplied,  fattened  on  the  luxuriant  wild  grasses,  tended  by  old  men 
and  boys ;  the  streams  were  plentifully  stocked  with  fish ;  there  were 
many  deer  among  the  foothills;  and   immense  bands  of  buffalo 
grazed  on  the  plains  in  the  river  valleys. 

Indeed,  it  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  these  ammals 
that  the  Shoshoni  had  come  down  into  the  buffalo  country ;  for  their 
home    if  home  it  could  be  called,  was  across  the  Divide,  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  the  headwaters  of  the 
Columbia,  or  its  southeastern  tributaries.    Not  from  choice  did  the 
Shoshoni  dwell  so  high  up  in  the  mountains,  far  from  the  haunts 
of  the  buffalo ;  but  the  Minataree  and  the  Arikara,  their  relentless 
and  powerful  foes,  were  masters  of  the  eastern  plains,  so  that  only 
at  peril  of  their  lives  did  the  mountain  Indians  descend  to  the  lower 
valleys,  nor  did  they  often  venture  beyond  the  foothills.    Game  was 
not  plentiful  in  the  mountains,  and  it  was  famine  that  forced  them 
to  go  down  to  the  buffalo  country.    The  Shoshoni  were  good  fishers 
but  poor  hunters.     Their  method  of  hunting  deer  was  for  several 
horsemen  to  surround  one  in  an  open  valley  and  run  him  down  by 
relays  of  fresh  horses ;  good  sport,  no  doubt,  but  of  little  avail  for 
securing  food.    In  the  Pacific  streams,  during  certain  months,  were 
great  quantities  of  salmon,  and  these  were  the  chief  food  supply  of 
the  Indians.     When  the  salmon  failed,  hunger  and  distress  visited 
the  lodges  of  the  Shoshoni. 

At  the  camp  on  the  Jefferson  River  all  was  peace  and  content- 
ment The  hunters  had  returned  from  the  day's  chase  in  high  spirits, 
for  buffalo  were  plentiful  and  easy  to  secure;  the  squaws  were  busy 
cutting  up  the  meat  and  spreading  it  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Suddenly 
from  the  cotton  woods  along  the  river  bank  appeared  a  band  of 
Minataree  warriors.  The  Shoshoni  were  not  fighters  and  sought 
safety  in  flight,  the  men,  with  true  Indian  chivalry,  mounting  the 
horses  and  leaving  the  women  and  children  to  care  for  themselves ; 
this  they  attempted  to  do  by  flight  and  by  hiding  among  the  trees, 
but  most  of  them  were  captured.     Four  Shoshoni  men,  as  many 
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women,  and  several  boys,  were  killed ;  while  four  boys  and  a  num- 
ber of  girls  were  captured.  : 

Among  the  girls  in  the  Shoshoni  camp  when  it  was  attacked  was 
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LEWIS  IN     INDIAN   DRESS 

Drawn  by  St.  Menin,  Reproduced  from  Noah 
Brooks's  **  First  Across  the  Continent,*'  by 
permission  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Sacajawea,*  the  sister  of  Cameahwait,  a  Shoshoni  chief.     In  com- 
pany with  a  girl  companion,  she  endeavored  to  escape.    They  sue- 

♦Pronounced  Sah-cah-ffah-w6-ah,  meaning  the  bird-woman 
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cceded  in  eluding  their  pursuers  for  a  time  and  reached  a  fording 
place  in  the  river  several  miles  above  their  camp.     This  ford  they 
attempted  to  cross  but  were  discovered  by  the  Minataree  and  cap- 
tured   and,  according  to  Indian  custom,  became  the  property  of  then 
^L.    This  not  uncommon  fate  of  an  Indian  girl,  far  outside  tl^ 
borders  of  civilization,  in  a  portion  of  country  then  absolutely  un- 
known to  white  men,  would  have  little  interest  now  had  not  subse- 
ciuent  events  made  it  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States.    Sacajawea  and  the  other  captive 
became  the  slaves  of  the  Minataree,  whose  villages  were  far  to  the 
cast  on  Knife  River.    Thither  they  were  taken,  though  Sacajawea  s 
giri' companion  managed  to  escape  and  returned  to  her  kindred  on 
the  Snake  River.    Of  Sacajawea's  life  for  the  next  few  years  lit  le 
is  known.     She  doubtless  became  a  member  of  her  captor  s  family, 
and  with  them  followed  the  chase,  going  with  them,  no  doubt,  down 
the  Missouri  to  trade  with  the  whites. 

However  Sacajawea  may  have  passed  the  years  between  1800 
and  1804,  history  was  making  in  the  land  of  her  fathers;  history 
that  was  to  bring  doom  to  her  people,  while  it  added  a  chain  of  great 
states  to  the  new  Republic  and  extended  its  reach  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  Thomas  Jefferson,  great  Democrat  but  greater  statesman, 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  purchased  from  the  first  Napoleon 
in  1803  the  vast  territory  known  as  Louisiana.  He  purchased  it 
primarily  to  obtain  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  but  he  was  greatly 
interested  to  know  what  manner  of  country  it  was  that  Talleyrand 
had  practically  thrown  into  the  bargain  up  in  the  northwest. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years  he  had  looked  with  prophetic  vision 
toward  that  unknown  region  and  had  gathered  every  scrap  of  in- 
formation brought  back  by  the  few  fur  traders  and  voyagers  who 
had  adventured  beyond  its  borders.  Before  the  purchase  was  com- 
pleted and  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  or  indifference  of  all  his 
associates,  he  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  a  government 
exploring  expedition  to  determine  positively  the  character  of  the 
great  wilderness  beyond  the  Missouri  River. 

'  After  repeated  effort,  he  obtained  an  appropriation  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  to  send  an  expedition  through  the  territory, 
being  careful  to  point  out  that  "the  interests  of  commerce  place 
the  principal  object  within  the  Constitutional  powers  and  duty  of 
Congress,"  though  regarding  the  Constitutional  power  for  the  pur- 
chase itself,  "the  less  said  the  better."  , 

His  private  secretary,  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  expedition,  which  set  out  some  months  before  pur- 
chase was  made  sure.  The  exploration  of  the  northwestern  coun- 
try had  long  been  a  matter  of  great  personal  interest  to  Captain 
Lewis   and  it  was  their  common  interest  in  the  matter,  no  aoubt, 
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that  formed  the  bond  between  the  two  men.  By  request  of  Captain 
Lewis  Captain  William  Clark  was  associated  with  him  in  the  un- 
(iertaking.  He  was  an  officer  of  experience  and  ability  especial  y 
in  Indian  warfare,  brother  to  George  Rogers  Clark,  the  hero  of  old 

Vincennes.  ,  „ 

In  the  fall  of  1803  the  two  officers  repaired  with  their  followers 
to  St.  Louis,  then  the  village  of  Pain  Court.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander at  St.  Louis  had  not  yet  received  official  notice  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  country  to  France,  much  less  of  the  subsequent  sale  to  the 
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United  States.  He  would  not,  therefore,  allow  the  Americans  to  be 
quartered  in  the  territory  ;  and  because  of  this  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season  they  passed  the  winter  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  March,  1804,  a  formal  transfer  of  the  upper  regions  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States  took  place  at  St.  Louis,  Captain 
Lewis  acting  as  one  of  the  officials  representing  the  government. 

On  May  14th  the  expedition  left  its  winter  quarters  and  set  sail 
uo  the  Missouri  River.  More  than  two  years  were  to  elapse  be- 
fore it  would  again  return  to  civilization.  In  addition  to  the  neces- 
sary supplies,  it  carried  "fourteen  bales  and  one  box  of  Indian  pres- 
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ents."  Late  in  October  the  expedition  had  reached  a  point  not  far 
from  the  present  site  of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  and  here  it  was 
decided  to  remain  for  the  winter,  among  the  Mandan  Indians.  For 
future  dealings  with  the  Indians  an  interpreter  was  needed,  and 
the  officers  soon  secured  the  services  of  Toussaint  Charboneau,  ''a 
man  of  no  peculiar  merit,''  says  Captain  Lewis.  One  of  his  two 
wives  was  the  Shoshoni  Indian  girl,  Sacajawea,  whom  he  had 
bought  from  her  captors,  the  Minataree.  Charboneau  could  speak 
the  Dacotah  languages,  but  Sacajawea  could  speak  the  Shoshoni 
language  as  well,  which  was  even  more  important  to  the  expedi- 
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tion ;  for,  while  it  could  push  its  way  through  the  country  of  the 
Sioux  by  its  own  resources,  it  must  depend  upon  the  Shoshoni  for 
horses  to  transport  the  baggage  and  for  guides  to  direct  them 
through  absolutely  unknown  mountains  to  navigable  streams  on 
the  Pacific  side.  Very  likely  these  considerations  led  the  young 
officers  to  select  Charboneau  rather  than  some  other  trapper  familiar 
with  Indian  language.  At  all  events,  and  fortunately  for  the  expe- 
dition, as  it  proved,  Charboneau  was  allowed  to  take  his  wife  along. 
Not  only  was  she  the  sole  female  in  the  company,  but  she  carried 
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on  her  back  in  a  net-work  basket  a  baby  boy,  born  but  two  months 
before  the  long  and  arduous  journey  began. 

It  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  record  in  detail  the  memorable 
journey  made  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  and  their  hardy  fol- 
lowers ;  but  rather  to  recall  the  humble  part  played  in  it  by  the  simple 
but  faithful  Indian  woman,  Sacajawea.  In  the  smaller  of  their 
original  boats,  with  the  addition  of  simple  dugouts  specially  adapted 
to  their  purpose,  the  expedition  left  the  winter  quarters  at  Fort 
Mandan,  April  7,  1805.  Beside  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  there 
were  in  the  company  thirty-six  persons,  not  including  Sacajawea's 
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baby.  There  were  several  Canadian  and  Ohio  river  boatmen,  and 
two  or  three  hunters ;  the  others  were  picked  men,  privates  in  the 
United  States  army.  Captain  Clark  took  along  a  negro  slave,  named 
York.  He  was,  without  doubt,  the  first  negro  to  go  up  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  his  black  skin  and  curly  hair  attracted  wide-spread 
attention,  while  his  fame  traveled  faster  than  the  expedition.  More 
than  one  chief  brought  his  braves,  ostensibly  to  treat  with  the  white 
officers,  when  his  ill-concealed  curiosity  betrayed  that  he  was  far 
more  anxious  to  see  York  than  to  secure  the  friendship  and  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States. 
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During  the  first  month  after  leaving  the  Mandans,  the  expedi- 
tion passed  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  and  came  to  the  Milk 
River,  so  named  by  Captain  Uwis  from  the  color  of  its  waters.  To 
the  Indians  it  was  known  as  "the  river  that  scolds  at  all  others. 
Here  an  accident  occurred  that  in  its  results  redounded  more  to  the 
credit  of  Sacajawea  than  to  her  spouse.  The  boat  steered  by  Char- 
boneau,  "the  worst  steersman  of  the  party,"  was  capsized.  Unfor- 
tunately it  contained  all  the  "papers,  instruments,  medicines,  and 
almost  every  article  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise." 
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''The  Indian  woman/'  says  Captain  Lewis,  *'to  whom  I  ascribe  equal 
fortitude  and  resolution  with  any  person  on  board  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  caught  and  preserved  most  of  the  light  articles  which  were 
washed  overboard."  The  boat  and  its  valuable  cargo  being  saved, 
it  was  thought  "a  proper  occasion  to  console  ourselves,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly took  a  drink." 

Sacajawea^s  reward  came  the  following  day,  when  ''a  handsome 
river  about  fifty  yards  wide''  was  named  ''Sacajawea's  River.''  The 
honor  was  not  destined  to  be  permanent,  however,  for  the  stream 
is  known  to  modern  maps  as  Crooked  Creek.     *7^dith's  River," 
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passed  a  few  days  later,  was  named  for  the  young  lady  who  subse- 
quently became  the  wife  of  Captain  Clark.  Her  name  still  graces 
the  river,  and  has  been  added  to  the  great  valley  through  which  it 
flows,  as  well  as  to  some  noble  mountains  near  its  banks. 

As  the  party  proceeded,  many  plants  and  animals  new  to  science 
were  discovered ;  most  interesting  of  these,  perhaps,  was  the  grizzly 
bear,  with  which  the  men,  armed  with  their  clumsy  flint-locked  guns, 
had  many  a  perilous  and  exciting  battle.     From  the  Minataree  In- 
dians, possibly  the  captors  of  Sacajawea,  the  leaders  of  the  party 
had  learned  that  the  Missouri  River  would  take  them  far  up  into  the 
Rocky   Mountain  country;  but  long  before   the   journey   in  boats 
would  end  they  would  reach  some  immense  falls  in  the  river,  around 
which  the  boats  must  be  taken  by  land.    When  the  mouth  of  Maria's 
River  was  reached,  June  3rd,  it  became  an  important  question  as  to 
which  of  the  two  streams  was  the  real  Missouri.     They  were  of 
nearly   equal  volume,   and  both   apparently   headed   in   the   Rocky 
Mountains,  now  plainly  visible  from  the  bluffs.     Small  parties  were 
sent  up  both  streams  to  reconnoitre.     On  their  return  a  few  days 
later  a  general  council  was  held,  at  which  it  developed  that  all  the 
men  believed  the  northerly  stream  to  be  the  Missouri,  while  the  two 
officers  believed  the  westerly  stream  was  the  one  to  follow.    A  mis- 
take would  probably  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  expedition,  which 
must  cross  the  mountains  during  the  months  of  summer  and  early 

autumn. 

Accordingly,   Captain  Lewis,   taking  four  men   and  leaving  the 
main  party  at  the  forks  of  the  rivers,  set  out  on  foot  in  a  south- 
westerly  direction,   determined  to  find  the   falls   described  by   the 
Indians  or  follow  the  stream  to  the  mountains.     On  the  third  dav, 
as  he  was  walking  some  distance  from  the  river,  he  was  greatly 
cheered  by  the  sound  of  a  distant  roaring  of  water,  and  followincj 
its  direction  for  a  few  miles  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
hurrying  down  the  steep  bluffs,  seated  himself  on  the  rocks  and  ''en- 
joyed the  sublime  spectacle^'  of  the  great  falls,  vainly  regretting  that 
he   had   not  brought   along   a   ''cimera   obscrua."     Captain   Lewis 
pushed  on  alone  up  the  river,  finding  a  series  of  magnificent  falls 
in  the  course  of  a  few  miles,  and  finally  reaching  the  upper  falls, 
which  he  recognized  by  the  tall  cottonwood  tree,  growing  on  an 
island,  in  the  branches  of  which  a  black-eagle  had  built  her  nest, 
as  the  Indians  had  told  him.     The  falls  are  still  known  as  Black 
Eagle  Falls,  and  their  waters  move  the  wheels  of  the  modern  city 
of  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

Captain  Lewis  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  proper  course  to 
pursue.  Accordingly  the  main  party  was  brought  up  the  Missouri, 
to  Portage  (now  Belt)  Creek,  where  preparations  were  made  to 
carry  the  boats  and  baggage  around  the  falls.     To  the  northerly 
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stream  Captain  Lewis  gave  the  name  Maria's  River,  for  Miss  Maria 
Wood.  "It  is  true/'  he  said,  "that  the  hue  of  the  waters  of  this 
turbulent  and  troubled  stream  but  illy  comport  with  the  pure  celes- 
tial beauties  and  amiable  qualifications  of  that  lovely  fair  one,  but  it 
is  a  noble  river/'  On  the  return  of  Captain  Lewis  he  found  Saca- 
jawea  quite  ill,  which  gave  him  "great  concern  as  well  for  the  the 
poor  object  herself  then  with  a  young  child  in  her  arms,  as  from 
consideration  of  her  being  our  only  dependence  for  a  friendly  nego- 
tiation with  the  Snake  Indians,  upon  whom  we  depend  for  horses 
to  assist  us  in  our  portage  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Columbia  River/' 
Fortunately  a  "large  sulphur  spring"  was  found  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  Portage  Creek,  and  Sacajawea  "found  great  relief 
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from  the  mineral  water."  Subsequently  she  suflfered  a  relapse, 
caused  by  eating  wild  berries,  and  for  a  time  her  life  was  despaired 
of,  but  she  finally  recovered. 

To  carry  the  boats  and  baggage  around  the  falls  required  a 
portage  of  eighteen  miles,  across  plains  thickly  covered  with  prickly- 
pears.  The  heat  was  well-nigh  intolerable,  the  toil  severe.  Two 
weeks  were  occupied  in  making  the  portage,  though  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  baggage  was  left  in  a  cache  near  the  sulphur  spring. 
On  July  4th,  Independence  Day  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country.  The  last  of  the  stock  of  rum  was 
distributed  to  the  men  in  honor  of  the  occasion.    Captain  Lewis  had 
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brought  from  Harper's  Ferry  the  iron  frame  of  a  boat  to  be  cov- 
ered with  skins.  After  causing  a  delay  of  several  days  and  much 
labor,  the  "Experiment,"  as  the  boat  was  called,  was  abandoned  as 
unseaworthy. 

On  July  15th,  the  expedition  again  set  out  up  the  Missouri  River, 
passing  and  naming  Smith  and  Dearborn  Rivers  in  the  next  three 
days,  and  arriving,  July  19th,  at  the  romantic  gorge  still  known  as 
the  Gates  of  the  Mountains.  Three  days  later  the  party  passed  a 
small  stream,  now  called  Beaver  Creek,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
that  Sacajawea  recognized  the  country,  and  said  that  her  country- 
men came  to  this  creek  to  procure  white  paint  from  its  banks.  She 
also  stated  that  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri  were  not  far  ahead. 
Captain  Clark,  with  two  or  three  men,  went  ahead  by  land,  in  order 
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to  meet  the  Indians  and  treat  with  them,  if  possible,  before  the  main 
party  should  arrive.  In  this,  however,  he  was  not  successful,  though 
he  found  many  recent  tracks  of  Indians  and  horses.  July  27th,  the 
main  party  reached  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri,  two  days  behind 
Captain  Clark,  who  joined  it  the  same  day,  very  ill  from  fever.  The 
name  Missouri  was  now  discontinued,  and  the  three  forks  received 
the  names,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Gallatin  Rivers.  A  camp  was 
located  about  one  mile  above  the  forks  on  the  western  and  largest 
branch,  the  Jefferson.  Curiously  enough,  the  site  of  the  camp,  ac-;. 
cording  to  Sacajawea,  was  precisely  the  spot  on  which  she  and  her 
friend  were  encamped  at  the  time  of  her  capture  five  years  before. 
With  the  proverbial  stoicism  of  her  race  she  did  not  "show  any  dis- 
tress at  these  recollections  or  any  joy  at  the  prospect  of  being  re- 
stored to  her  country." 
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A   CLEFT   AMONG   THE   PINNACLES 


SAC  A  J  AWE  A 

By  F.  N.  FLETCHER 

{Concluded  from  last  month] 

N  A  few  days  Captain  Clark  was  able  to  go  on 
with  the  boats,  while  Captain  Lewis  pushed 
ahead  by  land,  taking  Sacajawea  with  him  at 
first,  but  later  leaving  her  with  the  main  party, 
probably    because,    impeded    by    her    infant, 
progress   was   too   slow.     Owing  to   the   hot 
weather  and  the  frequent  rapids,  progress  up 
the  Jefferson  by  boats  was  slow  and  very  toil- 
some, the  men  being  often  compelled  to  wade  in  the  stream  and 
pull  the  boats  by  cords.     To  three  large  streams  falling  into  the 
Jefferson  Captain  Lewis  gave  the  names.  Philosophy,  Wisdom 
and  Philanthropy,  "in  commemoration  of  those  cardinal  virtues" 
which  he  attributed  to  his  chief.  President  Jefferson.    Sixty  years 
later  the  sands  of  these  streams  were  found  to  contain  gold,  and 
the  seekers  of  it,  unmindful  perhaps  of  cardinal  virtues,  called 
the  streams,  respectively,  Willow  Creek,  Big  Hole  and  Stinking 
Water  Rivers,  which  names  still  hold.     Pushing  on  ahead  of  the 
main  party.  Captain   Lewis  in  a  few  days  reached  the  head  of 
possible  navigation  for  his  boats  at  the  junction  of  Prairie  Creek 
with  the  main  stream,  and,  turning  up  the  smaller  creek  to  the 
west,  soon  arrived  at  a  beautiful  valley  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Shoshoni  Cove ;  for  here  he  first  saw  an  Indian  of  that 

tribe. 

The  Indian,  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  fled  at  the  approach  of 
the  white  man.  At  the  head  of  Shoshoni  Valley  the  little  party 
reached  the  summit  of  the  pass,  the  first  of  their  race  to  stand 
on  the  Rocky  Mountain  divide  in  the  northwest  territory.  The 
next  day,  pursuing  their  course  down  the  western  slope,  they 
came  upon  some  Indian  women  digging  roots.  Winning  the 
confidence  of  these  by  presents  of  trinkets  and  by  painting  their 
cheeks  with  vermilion,  he  was  led  by  them  to  the  camp  some  dis- 
tance beyond,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  chief  and  a  band 
of  sixty  warriors,  with  whom  he  and  his  companions  smoked  the 
pipe  of  peace.  Captain  Lewis  remained  with  his  new  friends  two 
or  three  days  in  order  to  allow  Captain  Clark  time  to  reach 
Prairie  Creek  with  the  boats;  then,  accompanied  by  the  whole 
band,  he  set  out  to  meet  the  main  party. 

On  the  morning  of  the  meeting,  Sacajawea  was  walking  in 
advance  of  the  boats,  with  Charboneau  and  Captain  Clark,  when 
she  suddenly  stopped,  and  to  Captain  Clark's  surprise  began  to 
dance  and  to  point  at  some  approaching  Indians,  at  the  same 
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time  sucking  her  fingers  to  denote  that  they  were  her  kindred. 
One  of  the  Indian  women  rushed  forward  and  tenderly  embraced 
Sacajawea.  She  was  the  girl  companion  who  had  shared  Saca- 
jawea's  early  captivity  with  the  Minataree,  but  had  escaped  and 
returned  to  her  tribe.  As  the  news  of  the  captive's  return  was 
spread  among  the  Indians  her  old  friends  and  kindred  crowded 
around  her,  greeting  her  with  hearty  demonstrations  of  interest 
and  affection.  One  warrior,  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  claimed 
her  for  his  wife,  having  purchased  her  from  her  parents  while  she 
was  a  child ;  but,  finding  she  was  already  the  wife  of  another,  he 
relinquished  his  claim,  and  said  he  did  not  want  her,  as  he  already 
had  two  wives. 

While  Sacajawea  was  receiving  the  greetings  of  her  friends, 
Captain  Clark  went  on  to  the  camp  where  Captain  Lewis  and 
Chief  Cameahwait  were  resting  in  a  tent  of  skins.  Here  a  coun- 
cil was  held,  preceded  by  the  inevitable  pipe  of  peace.  In  order 
that  the  conversation  might  be  more  readily  understood,  Sacaja- 
wea was  sent  for  to  act  as  interpreter.  As  she  entered  the  tent 
she  recognized  in  Cameahwait  her  brother,  and  rushing  forward 
she  embraced  him,  throwing  her  blanket  over  hini  and  bursting 
into  tears.  The  chief  himself  was  much  affected  and  it  was  some 
time  before  the  Indian  woman  could  control  herself  sufficiently 
to  perform  her  duty  as  interpreter.  After  the  council  she  learned 
that  both  her  parents,  and  indeed  all  her  kindred,  except  two 
brothers,  had  died  during  her  absence. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  expedition  to  secure  horses  from  the 
Indians,  and,  with  these  to  carry  the  baggage,  to  push  on  to  the 
nearest  navigable  stream  that  would  take  them  to  the  Columbia. 
Inquiry  as  to  a  passable  route  to  a  navigable  stream  elicited  very 
discouraging  replies,  from  the  Indians.  The  nearest  stream  was 
altogether  impassable  for  boats,  nor  could  men  and  horses  fol- 
low its  course  because  of  the  high  mountains  covered  with  snow. 
Indeed,  it  is  now  aparent  that  the  expedition  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountain  divide  at  perhaps  the  worst  pass  that  could  have  been 
found.  In  order  to  know  of  their  own  observation  what  course 
to  pursue.  Captain  Clark,  after  a  few  days  with  the  Shoshonis, 
pushed  on  to  the  west  with  eleven  men  to  find,  if  possible,  the 
Columbia,  leaving  Captain  Lewis  to  barter  with  the  Indians  for 
horses.  Captain  Clark  was  not  successful  in  finding  a  route  to 
the  Columbia,  and  after  several  days  of  arduous  effort,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Shoshoni  camp,  an  old  Indian  having  informed  him 
that  a  road,  passable  though  difficult,  led  from  this  point  over  the 
high  mountains  to  the  north  and  down  into  a  valley  whose  in- 
habitants could  direct  him  to  the  Columbia.  This  route  was 
finally  adopted. 
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In  the  meantime.  Captain  Lewis,  in  his  capacity  of  horse- 
trader,  was  eking  out  his  small  stock  of  trinkets  with  every 
blandishment  known  to  the  profession;  for  the  Indians  sold  their 
horses  with  great  reluctance.  Before  the  trading  began  each  day, 
the  Indians  were  put  in  as  good  humor  as  possible  by  music 
from  the  violin,  dancing,  displaying  the  tricks  of  Captain  Lewis's 
dog,  and  shooting  the  airgun ;  the  last  mentioned  being  pro- 
nounced ''great  medicine"  by  the  astonished  natives.  Finally, 
after  several  days,  a  supply  of  twenty-two  horses  was  secured. 


THE   JOCKO  RIVER 


Owing  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  presence  and  influence  of  Saca- 
jawea, the  Shoshoni  had  proven  friendly  and  honorable  in  their 
relations  with  the  white  visitors.  They  expressed  great  anxiety 
that  trading  posts  be  established  among  them,  especially  that 
they  might  obtain  fire-arms  with  which  to  meet  their  enemies  in 
the  buffalo  country  on  equal  terms. 

With  the  old  Indian  for  a  guide,  the  expedition  set  out  from 
the  Shoshoni  camp,  August  30,  to  cross  the  high  range  of  mount- 
tains  to  the  north.  This  is  the  Bitter-root  range  of  modern  maps, 
and  the  journey  on  the  north  side  was  down  the  Bitter-root  val- 
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ley  in  Montana.     The  baggage  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  the 
Shoshoni  horses.     The  mountain  sides   were  exceedingly  steep 
and  covered  with  brush,  while  snow  covered  the  summits.    After 
four  days  of  great  hardship,  the  expedition  readied  an  Indian 
camp  in  the  15itter-root  valley  and  was  kindly  received      Going 
down  the  valley  to  a  point  a  few  miles  from  the  present  site  of 
Missoula,  the  party  camped  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  to  which  the 
name  of  Travelers'  Rest  was  given.     Here  a  much-needed  rest 
of  three  days  was  taken.     When  the  march  was  again  taken  up 
Its  course  was  along  Travelers'  Rest  Creek  to  the  west      The 
Indian  guide  was  still  with  them,  and  from  Indians  in  the  valley 
the  general  course  towards  the  Columbia  was  learned.    The  food 
supply  of  the  expedition  was  now  exhausted,  and  the  country 
through   which   they  were  passing  contained   very  little   game 
1  he  hunters  were  unable  to  supply  food,  and  horse  flesh  was 
finally  resorted  to.     The  journey  over  these  mountains  required 
ten  days,  and  the  little  band  was  nearly  famished  when  it  finally 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Clearwater.    Here  they  fell  in  with  some 
Indians  under  Chief  Twisted  Hair,  by  whom  they  were  abun- 
dantly  fed  with  berries,  roots  and  dried  fish.     Pushing  on  they 
arrived  September  26th  at  the  forks  of  the  Clearwater,  and  went 
mto  camp  for  the  purpose  of  building  canoes  with  which  to  con- 
tinue the  journey  by  water.     These  were  of  the  sort  known  as 
dugouts,    hollowed  by  fire  out  of  large  tree  trunks.    The  horses 
were  left  with  Twisted  Hair  to  be  kept  for  the  return  journey 
Ihe  voyage  down  the  Clearwater  to  Lewis,  or  Snake  River 
and  thence  to  the  Columbia,  was  full  of  excitement  and  peril.' 
Ihe  Columbia  was  reached  October  16.     Food  was  again  very 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  in  lieu  of  horse  flesh  the  travelers  were 
obliged  to  depend  upon  dog-meat,  which  they  purchased  from 
the  Indians.    The  Indians  of  the  Columbia  they  found,  as  a  rule 
to  be  unfriendly  and  thievish.     The  great  river  was  easily  navi- 
gable, except  at  the  rapids  and  cascades,  and  these  were  passed 
without  disaster.     November  3d  the  last  rapid  was  passed  and 
the  brave  little  company  was  filled  with  joy  to  discover  that  the 
tide-water  of  the  great  ocean  was  now  reached ;  four  days  later 
as  the  fog  lifted  from  the  waters  about  them,  they  broke  into 
cheers  to  behold  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific  before  them 

Although  the  goal  of  their  long  journey  was  now  reached, 
their  hardships  were  by  no  means  at  an  end.  The  few  days 
spent  about  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  search  of  a  suitable 
spot  for  winter  quarters  were  fraught  with  the  most  trying  dis- 
comforts and  imminent  perils  endured  throughout  the  voyage 
A  funous  storm,  which  lasted  several  days,  drove  them  to  seek 
shelter  on  the  north  shore  of  the  nv^r.     Here  the  entire  beach 
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up  to  the  steep  bluflfs  was  covered  with  logs  and  driftwood,  upon 
which  they  pulled  their  canoes  and  made  a  camp.  The  high 
waves  set  all  this  driftwood  afloat  in  the  night,  and  for  two  days 
and  nights  they  were  exposed,  without  shelter  and  with  little 
food,  to  the  incessant  rains  and  winds  of  a  November  storm.  A 
lull  in  the  storm  allowed  them  to  move  into  a  more  favorable 
place  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  here,  for  six  days  more, 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm  at  "Point  Distress,"  as  Cap- 
tain Clark  aptly  named  "the  miserable  spot." 

When  the  storm  finally  ceased  it  was  evident  that  winter 
quarters  must  be  found  at  once.  From  some  Indians  it  was 
learned  that  deer  and  elk  were  more  abundant  on  the  south  side 
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of  the  river,  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  the  expedition.  Ac- 
cordingly they  crossed  over  to  the  south  shore,  and  ascending  a 
small  stream  (Netul  River)  about  three  miles,  they  landed  and 
selected  a  camp-site  in  a  grove  of  pines  on  the  west  bank.  Here, 
in  huts  made  from  planks  split  from  pine  logs,  they  passed  the 
winter,  naming  their  camp  Fort  Clatsop  from  the  Indians  who 
dwelt  in  the  vicinity,  and  who,  if  not  especially  friendly,  were 
not  overly  hostile.  The  ocean  was  seven  miles  distant,  and 
thither  a  small  party  was  sent  to  procure  salt  by  evaporating 

sea-water. 

During  the  winter  a  whale  was  reported  to  be  on  the  ocean 
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beach,  and  many  of  the  men  went  over  to  see  it^    Sacajawea 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  them.    She  had,  she  sam, 
accompanied  the  expedition  over  the  mountains  to  the  big  lake 
but  she  had  never  been  allowed  to  visit  it ;  and,  now  that  the  big 
hsh  was  on  the  shore,  it  seemed  hard  that  she  could  see  neither 
the  .fish  nor  the  sea.     Her  request  was  granted.     The  winter 
passed  slowly  and  tediously.    Game  was  far  from  abundant,  and 
often  the  food  supply  was  perilously  low.    Dog-meat  was  a  fre- 
quent, and  even  a  favorite,  resource.     It  was  only  with  great 
effort  that  sufficient  elk  and  deer  skins  for  clothing  were  secured. 
Fort  Clatsop  was  abandoned  without  regret  March  23,   1806. 
and  the  journey  up  the  Columbia  began.     Aside  from  the  con- 
stant deirth  of  food  and  the  great  difficulties  met  in  ascending 
the  rapids,  the  return  voyage  up  the  river  was  not  o^  ^spea^^ 
interest     They  found  the  Indians  along  the  river  in  almost  a 
s"rrving  condilion,  their  chief  source  of  food  being  the  wappato 
roots     These  grow  in  the  mud  at  the  bottoms  of  Ponds- w^^-" 
they  are  procured  by  the  squaws,  who  wade  into  the  water,  fre 
quently  neck-deep,  and  detach  the  roots  with  th^;^  ^es^ 

Among  all  the  Indians  visited  by  the  expedition  it  was  ob 
servTd  that  the  treatment  of  their  women  was  based  entirely  upcn 
her  economic  value  and  not  at  all  upon  any  sentiment  o    aflfec 
Uon    indeed,  the  lower  the  condition  of  the  tribe,  t^e  grea  er  w^^^ 
the  consideration  shown  to  women.    As  the  expedition  reached 
h    Cascades,  navigation  was  abandoned  and  the  party  wen^on 
hv  land    a  few  horses  having  been  procured  from  the  Indians. 
On  the  eighth  of  May  the  expedition  fell  in  with  Twisted  Hair 
whh  wh^i  the  horses  had  been  left  the  year  before      Here  it 
was  dTscovered  that  the  snow  was  still  too  deep  on  the  mount 

by  tne  siiuw.  r  nrevious  vear,  and  now  all 

waxed  great  since  ^J^J/^^   t  ^    ^^^^^^^^  '^°"^''  '° 
the  sick  and  maimed  ^"^-s  f^r  mi  ^^^  ^^  .^^^^^^^^_ 

!'^"  f  JlCs    and  eye-wat^was  easy  to  make,  the  circum- 
tion  of  the  eyes    ana  ey  visitors,  who 

stance  really  ^f  7^^,!°  ^^ '^"log    and  horse-meat,  as  fees 
received  much  food  in  the  way  oj  ^°g  ^^^  Sacajawea's 

;Zth:t:l^X^^^^  -  -elop  a  case  of 

^'nnimps."  ^^^     mountains  was 

TT-    oiKr    Time   2Ath,  a  second  start  over   luc 
Finally,  June  24U1,  <^  l^A\^r^^  acted  as  eu  des.     Ihe 

1        -ru;c  time  three  young  Indians  acteu  ds  ^ 

Tow  wa?s«u'::p  bu.  I  frofen  as  .o  .0,.  „P  the  .orse.  F,ve 
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days  later  they  left  the  snows  and  went  down  into  the  valley 
of  Travelers'  Rest  Creek.  At  their  old  camp  a  halt  of  two  days 
was  made ;  and  here  the  expedition  was  divided.  From  their 
own  maps,  as  well  as  from  information  from  the  Indians,  they 
had  learned  that  the  mouth  of  Dearborn  River,  above  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Missouri,  was  nearer  by  five  hundred  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  their  present  camp  than  by  the  long  detour  up 
the  Jeflferson.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  Captain  Lewis 
with  nine  picked  men  should  cross  the  Rocky  Mountain  divide 
by  the  most  direct  route;  while  Captain  Clark  with  the  balance 
of  the  party  should  return  to  the  Jefferson,  pick  up  the  boats 
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and  material  left  there,  descend  that  stream  to  the  Missouri,  send 
a  few  men  down  the  latter  river  to  join  Captain  Lewis,  and  him- 
self and  the  main  party  cross  over  to  the  Yellowstone,  go  down 
that  river  and  meet  Captain  Lewis  at  its  mouth.  This  plan  was 
carried  out.  How  Captain  Lewis  went  up  the  Big  Blackfoot 
River  and  crossed  the  divide  in  a  low  pass  at  its  head;  how  he 
reached  the  Missouri,  and,  leaving  six  men  at  White  Bear  camp, 
set  out  with  the  three  others  to  explore  Maria's  River ;  how  he 
narrowly  escaped  death  in  a  battle  with  the  Sioux,  and  how  he 
finally  descended  the  river  in  safety,  is  a  story  by  itself.  Our 
present  interest  is  with  the  main  party,  with  which  was  Saca- 
lawea. 
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Going  up  the  Bitter  Root  valley  by  the  route  followed  the 
preceding  year,  Captain  Clark  and  his  party  came  to  an  Indian 
road,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  led  to  the  east  of  their 
former  course.     From  the  Indians  they  learned  that  this  road 
led  to  the  buffalo  country  east  of  the  mountains,  and  that  it  was 
easier  to  travel  over  than  the  difficult  road  that  led  to  Cameah- 
wait's    camp.      Selecting   the    more    easterly    course    the    party 
crossed  the  mountains  by  what  is  now  known  as  Gibbon's  Pass, 
from  General  John  Gibbon,  who  was  in  command  when  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Big  Hole  was  fought  in  1877.    The  Indian  roads  scat- 
tered in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Hole  and  Captain  Clark  was  un- 
certain of  his  course;  but  fortunately  Sacajawea  was  familiar 
with  this  valley  and  guided  him  safely  over  the  mountains  to 
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the  southeast  and  down  into  Shoshoni  Cove,  where  their  canoes 
were  cached.  Here  they  found  the  supplies,  which  had  been 
buried  all  winter,  in  good  condition.  After  spending  a  day  in 
repairing  and  loading  the  canoes,  the  party  began  the  descent 
of  the  Jeflferson  River,  the  horses  being  taken  by  land  to  be  used 
later  \i  crossing  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Yellowstone  valley 
None  of  Cameahwait's  band  was  seen  and  Sacajawea  left  the 
home  of  her  childhood  without  again  meeting  any  of  her  friends. 
Proceeding  leisurely  down  the  river  they  arrived  July  13th 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Madison  River,  where  Sacajawea  had  been 
clpture^  six  years  before.  Here  they  were  jo  ned  by  the  party 
with  the  horses,  and  all  went  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gallatin. 
Here  the  party  was  again  divided,  ten  men  going  down  the  Mis- 
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souri  with  the  canoes  and  joining  Captain  Lewis's  party  at 
White  Bear  Island.  Captain  Clark,  with  ten  men  and  the  In- 
dian woman,  went  up  the  Gallatin  River  to  the  east,  following  ap- 
proximately the  present  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Gallatin  were  several  well-worn  Indian  roads, 
most  of  them  leading  to  a  pass  in  the  mountains  to  the  north- 
east, but  Sacajawea  advised  a  more  southerly  course,  saying 
that  a  low  pass  would  be  found  in  that  direction  leading  to  the 
Yellowstone.  Fortunately  her  advice  was  followed.  *'The  In- 
dian woman  has  been  of  great  service  to  me  as  a  pilot  through 
this  country,''  says  Captain  Clark.    The  low  gap  through  whicH 
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the  party  easily  made  its  way  is  now  known  as  Bozeman  Pass ; 
in  justice  and  gratitude  it  ought  to  be  named  Sacajawea's  Pass, 
to  commemorate  the  fidelity  and  heroism  of  the  simple  Indian 
woman  who  was  so  useful  a  member  of  this  important  expedi- 
tion But  for  her  sagacity  Captain  Clark  and  his  little  party 
would  undoubtedly  have  gone  far  out  of  his  proper  course  to 
the  northeast,  among  the  hostile  Sioux.  ^ 

Going  down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  the  party 
came  to  the  Yellowstone  River,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of 
Livingston,  Montana.  For  several  days  they  continued  their 
journey  by  land  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  look- 
ing in  vain  for  trees  suitable  for  making  into  canoes.     Finally 
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twenty-four  of  their  horses  were  stolen  by  Indians,  and  further 
progress  by  land  was  next  to  impossible.  Accordingly  the  larg- 
est of  the  small  cottonwood  trees  were  utilized  for  constructing 
two  very  long  and  narrow  canoes,  which,  for  safety,  were  lashed 
together  side  by  side.  In  these  the  company  embarked.  Three 
men  started  out  by  land  to  take  the  remainder  of  the  horses  to 
Fort  Mandan;  they  were  robbed  of  all  their  horses  by  the  In- 
dians on  the  third  day  and  were  forced  to  return  to  the  Yellow- 
stone, where  they  constructed  two  frail  boats,  covered  with  skins, 
in  which  they  safely  followed  and  finally  overtook  the  main 
party  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Captain  Clark  and  his  party  descended  the  river  without  es- 
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pecial  incident.  Once  they  were  delayed  an  hour  while  a  band  of 
buflfalo  was  crossing  the  river  ahead  of  them ;  and  in  general  the 
quantity  of  game  along  the  Yellowstone  was  marvelous,  even 
to  these  old  hunters.  Finally,  in  the  afternoon  of  August  3d, 
they  reached  the  Missouri  River,  and  camped  at  the  junction. 
Here  they  intended  to  wait  for  Captain  Lewis,  but  "the  camp 
became  absolutely  uninhabitable  in  consequence  of  the  multi- 
tude of  mosquitoes ;"  so,  leaving  a  note  for  Captain  Lewis,  they 
continued,  by  slow  stages,  the  voyage  down  the  river.  On  Au- 
gust 1 2th  Captain  Lewis  and  his  party  overtook  them,  and  the 
expedition  was  again  united.  Six  days  later  they  were  at  Fort 
Mandan,  among  the  friendly  Minataree,  by  whom  they  were 
pleasantly  received.     It  was  planned  that  several  Indian  chiefs 
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should  accompany  Captain  Lewis  to  Washington,  and  Char- 
boneau,  with  his  wife,  was  requested  to  go  with  them  as  inter- 
preter; but,  his  term  of  service  having  expired,  he  declined  to 
go  farther.  Accordingly,  while  the  expedition  went  on  to  St. 
Louis  to  be  mustered  out,  he  remained  among  the  Minataree. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  well-known  guide  and  trapper  along 
the  waters  of  the  upper  Missouri. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Sacajawea  very  little  is  known. 
While  she  had  suffered  great  hardships  in  her  voyage  with  the 
expedition,  she  had  nevertheless  been  treated  with  a  kindness 
and  consideration  to  which,  as  an  Indian  woman  and  the  pur- 
chased wife  of  Charboneau,  she  had  never  been  accustomed; 
and  ever  after  she  was  a  firm  friend  and  admirer  of  the  white 
people,  whose  dress  and  manners  she  tried  to  imitate.     While 
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health  and  strength  remained,  she  lived  contentedly  m  that  pic- 
turesque life  which  resulted  from  the  comminglmg  of  traders 
trappers  and   Indians   along  our  western   frontier.     Uncivilized 
as  the  life  was,  it  was  too  nearly  akin  to  civilization  to  be  health- 
ful to  the  simple  Indian  woman;  and  in  181 1  (in  Brackenridge  s 
Journal)  we  catch  our  final  glimpse  of  her,  weak  and  ill,  on  her 
way  up  the  Missouri  in  company  with  a  party  of  whites.    With 
failing  strength  her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  peaceful  days  of 
her  childhood  beyond  the  buflfalo  country,  to  the  salmon-fishing 
root-digging  Shoshoni,  in  whose  lodges  were  her  friends  and 
home.    Thither  she  had  turned  her  steps,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  she  who  had  been  so  unselfish  was  gratified  in  her  wishes, 
and  that  her  last  years  were  passed  in  the   mountain  valleys 
among  the  scenes  and  with  the  friends  she  loved. 

Goldfield,  Nev. 
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EARLY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SHOSHONES  AND  BANNOK 


Gallatin  in  his  comment  on  Hale's  Ethnology  states: 

"The  country  of  the  Shoshonees  proper  is  east  of  Snake  River. 

t 

The  western  Shoshonees,  or  Wihinasht,  live  west  of  it;  and  between 
them  and  the  Shoshonees  proper,  another  hranch  of  the  same  family, 
called  Panasht  or  Bonnaks,  occupy  both  sides  of  the  Snake  River 
and  the  valley  of  its  tributary,  the  Owyhee  River.  The  eastern 


Shoshonees  are  at  war  with  the  Blackfeet  and 


Upsarokas .  The 


most  northern  of  these  have  no  horses,  live  on  acorns  and  roots, 
are  called  diggers,  and  considered  by  our  hunters  the  most  miser- 
able of  the  Indians."  --  Transactions  American  Bthnolog^Q^l  Society. 

vol.  E,  p.  lo. 


/ 


SHOSHONEES. 


(Fish  Creek,  nefiraogTifitoJJountain?,' Nevada. ) 

^  On  this  stream,   "we  found  a  band  of  twenty  Shoshone^ 
Indians  encamped,  besides  women  and  children.     They  are 
mounted,  and  contrast  strikingly  with  their  Goshoot  neieh- 
bors  (Diggers)  in  the  plump  condition  of  their  persons, 
although  they  complain  of  hunger;  and  in  clothing,  blank- 
ets^ and  buffalo-robes  being  common  am.ong  them. "—Lt, E.G. 
Beckwith  in  Pac.R.R.Repts. ,Vol.II,  B,  p.  25,  1855. 


SNAKES      or        SHOSHOHES 


Information  regarding  the  territorial  range 
and  other  matters  about  this  tribe  as  derived 
from  various  authors,  with  references,  are^ 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  I,  pp/461-463, 
1874. 


SHOSHONEE  or  SNAKE 
The  distribution  of  the  northern  bands  of  Shoshone  prior  to 
1850,  as  given  by  an  old  mountaineer  and  trapper  named  Robert  Nev/ell, 
of  Oregon, and  published  by  Governor  Joseph  Lane,  is  as  follows: 

"The-Shoshonee  or  Snake  Indians  inhabit  a  section  of  country 
west  of  the  Rocky  m.ountains;  from  the  summit  of  these  m.ountains  north 
along  Wind  river  mountains  to  Henry's  fork,  down  Henry's  fork  to  the 
mouth  of  Lewis  or  Snake  river,  down  the  same  to  about  40  miles  below 
Fort  Hall,  thence  southerly  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  thence  easterly 
to  the  summit,  by  way  of  the  headwaters  of  Bear  river.   These  Indians 
are  divided  into  small  bands,  and  are  to  be  found  scattered  in  the 
mountains,  and  are  called  Diggersf   They  are  not  hostile,  and  are 
poor  and  miserable.   Small  bands  of  this  tribe  are  scattered  from 
the  headwaters  of  Snake  river  to  the  Grand  Round— a  distance  of  four 
or  five  hundred  miles.   It  is  alm.ost  impossible  to  ascertain  their 
exact  number.   The  main  band  numbers  about  700.   The  total  number 
of  the  entire  tribe  is  about  2,000. They  subsist  principally  upon  fish^ 
roots,  grass -seed,  &c.   They  have  a  few  horses,  are  indifferently 
armed,  are  well  disposed  towards  the  whites,  and  kill  but  little  game. 
But  little  of  their  land  is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  portion  now  occupied  by  the  Monnons.  "—Senate  Ex. Doc. 
1,  51st  Congress,  2d  Session,  p  158,  1850. 


MOUNTAIN  SHI-^EP  &  INDIANS  j^i 

EASTERN  NEVABA 


SHOSHONE)  IN 


On  Sept.  19,  1846,  a  party  of  emigrants  known  as  tha' Donne r 
Party*  camped  in  a  beautiful  valley  which  they  named  "The  Valley  of 
the  50  Springs* «   Some  of  the  springs  were  hot,  some  warm,  and  some 
cool.   Here  "they  saw  hundreds  of  Indians,  who  were  friendly,  and 
seemed  never  before  to  have  seen  a  white  man.   Here  were  great  num-  J 
hers  of  Antelopes  and  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  which  tliey  had  no  dif-    /j 
ficulty  in  killing, "--J.  Quinn  Thornton,  Oregon  h  California  in 
1848. Vol.  II,  p.  108,  1849. 


On  the  28th  they  camped  at  the  head  of  a  canyon  leading  into 


the  valley  of  Marys  or  Ogdens  River  [=Humboldt  River]. 


'Here 


they  saw  large  bodies  of  Indians  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity.   They 
hovered  around  in  the  vicinity  but  did  not  come  into  camp". --Ibid, 
p.  109. 


nOl^m  AMONG  TH]i;  i^HOSHONJi; 


In  an  article  entitled  The  Influence  of 


:^ 


the  Horse  in  the  Development  of  flaing.  Culture; 
.  Clark  Wissler  has  much  to  say  on  the  probable 
routes  and  times  of  distribution  oi  the  horse 
in  what  we  are  wont  to  call  the  'early  days ' 
in  connection  with  the  Shoshone.  He  writes: 

"Our  data  on  the  northern  plains  point  toward 
the  Shoshone  (Snake)  as  the  chis f  distributors,  but 
we  can  get  no  historical  light  on  their  relations 
with  the  Spaniards.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the 
tribes  now  at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  end  those  at  Wind 
Hiver.  Wyoming,  termed  a  fairly  homogeneous  group 
and  still  regard  themselves  as  close  relatives. 
Their  range  seems  to  have  "been  from  eastern  Colorado 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  westward.  It 
is  probable  that  in  1600  the  Comanche  were  also  a 
part  of  this  group.  Thus,  while  we  lack  definite 
historic  data  as  to  contact  with  the  Spaniards,  we 
have  both  territorial  and  ethnic  conditions  for 
the  ready  diffusion  of  horses  among  the  Shoshone, 
If  the  'flind  Kiver  division  was  not  in  direct  contact 
with  the  Spanish  settlements,  they  were  within  striking 
distance  of  the  Pawnee.  This,  taken  with  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  Blackfoot  as  early  as  1751  and  the 
"E-'Am.  Anthropologist.  Vol.  16,  pp.  1-^6,  19U. 
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still  earlier  statement  of  La  Terendrye,  makes  a 
strong  case  for  the  Shoshone  as  the  horse  carriers 
to  the  Saskatchewan  country  and  all  points  above 
the  Platte. "(ii3-24)  .  ^ 

.  .  .  .  J^nirther,  the  Blackfoot  traditions  are  that 
their  supply  of  horses  came  from  the  Snake  and  the 
jf'lathead.  Thus,  with  the  Shoshonean  link  we  have 
direct  contact  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Kio 
Grande  and  the  Saskatchewan."  (Jd4) 


SHOSHONE  COUNTY 


"In  1858  the  territorial  legislature  of  Washington 
created  a  county  within  this  territory  vihich   contained 
all  lands  north  of  the  Clearwater,  east  of  the  Columbia 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  was  named  Shoshone 
for  the  largest  trihe  of  Indians  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  In  1861^  when  the  population  in  the  mines 
demanded  it,  another  county  was  fomed  including  all 
lands  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Clearwater  and  named 
Hex  Perce  for  the  next  largest  tribe  of  Idaho  Indians." 

John  S,  Rees,  Idaho— Its  Meaning,  Origin  and  Application. 
Oregon  Hist.  Soo.  Quart..  Vol.  18.  No.  2,  p.  89,  June  1917. 
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yaK)RAHDUM  CONCSRHING  THE  INDIAH  •MIK3V  WHOSE  SKULL  WAS 
Given  by  Hon*  1BI«  Kent  to  the  National  iSueeim,  and 

Examined  by  Dr*  Hrdlicka. 

A  letter  from  Richard  P.  Smith,  Kr.  Kent's  representa- 
tlTe  at  Golconda*  Nevada*  addressed  to  the  U.S.  National 
^Patemi,  under  date  of  March  31,  1919*  states  that  on  that 
day  a  box  of  bones  was  shipped  to  the  Museum,  as  per  accom- 
panying  bill  of  lading,  and  a  similar  package  containing 
jaw-bones  and  teeth  were  sent  at  the  same  time  by  mail. 

Hie  following  information  concerning  the  Indian  *Big  ' 
Mike*  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  Hon*  William  Kent 
t©  Dr*  flfelcott,  dated  March  3.  1919,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy: 

"The  inclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Hrdlicka  tells  part  of 
the  story.  An  Indian  known  as  "Big  Mike"  left  the  Duck 
Valley  Reservation  with  a  party  about  seven  years  ago,  and 


committed  raids  end  murders  on  the  border  between  California 
and  Nevada.  He  and  his  party  were  pursued  and  fina71y 
caught  and  practically  exterminated  near  a  ranch  which  I 
•wned  in  Nevada.  I  considered  Big  Mike's  skull  as  a  good 
game  trophy,  and  therefore  had  it  dug  up  and  sent  on*  It 
will  be  deposited  in  New  Haven.  Incidentally  I  had  it  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Hrdlicka,  who  reports  thnt  it  is  extremely 
interesting  from  an  ethnological  point  of  view.  The  party 
accompanying  Mike  were  supposed  to  be  blood  relatives. 
Those  who  were  killed  were  buried  in  a  pile  in  the  Nevada 
desert  about  40  miles  from  Golconda,  at  which  place  my  son 


is  running  a  ranch*  The  remains  have  been  badly  scattered 
by  coyotes  and  badgers »  as  well  as  being  overhauled  some- 
what heedlessly  by  cow  punchers  in  search  of  skulls.  Mr. 
Hrdlioka  is  anxious  to  look  over  the  remains*  believing 
that  they  nay  be  of  great  interest.  I  shall  be  very  glad  t% 
furnish  every  facility  to  him — automobile  and  labor  to 
sHsist  in  the  excavation,  so  that  if  he  should  make  the 
expedition,  which  he  believes  te  be  worth  while,  the 
Smithsonian  would  have  no  expense  except  for  his  traveling 
and  subsistence  on  the  way.  While  there  he  suggests,  and  I 
believe  the  suggestion  is  extremely  valuable,  that  he  should 
visit  the  Duck  Valley  Beservation  and  find  out  Mike's 
status  among  his  co-temporaries. 


that  he  is  given  every 


es.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
ty  to  get  to  the  Beservation, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  cur  friend  Cato  Sells  will  see  that 
he  is  properly  introduced  and  taken  care  of  there. 

Any  time  after  April  first  would  bo  a  good  time  to 
make  the  trip." 


X/zai/BS^     5Mopt   S-hck:   ^ot>-ia'4cd>k'-h    CM^nt  Ue  ?].ie) 
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THE  MONO  PAIUTE  INDIANS . 
By  C.  Hart  Merriam. 


Fop  a  ctittance  of  500  nilot  the  state  of  California  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  great  range  of  mountains-the  Sierra  Nevada-a 
range  so  broad,  so  high,  and  so  rugged  that  it  forms 
able  barrier  between  tho  activities  of  the  two  sid«s.   On  the  west  is 
the  main  part  of  the  statt  with  Its  busy  eities,  its  oommerce,  its 
principal  industries;  on  the  east  is  the  desert-the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  arid  f^msrs:  and  bajvan  ftountalns  known  as  the  Great  Basin, 
which  stretches  easterly  across  Ntvada  and  far  into  Utah.-a  curious 
region  whose  waters  instead  of  flowing  to  the  sea  disappear  in  alka- 
line  sinks  and  lakes. 


Utah 


in  quantities  of  oow- 
sr   The  largest  ar/i 
the  most  picturesque  and  romantic 
m  border  of  California. 


U  till  J  U  '  'H. 


./ 


by  snow-marhltd,  glaeier.beariqg  peaks  that  tower  six  thousand  feet 
above  its  placid  waters.   It  is  surrounded  by  desert,  but  on  the 
west  side  sparklir^:  streams,  bom  of  melting  snows,  dash  down  the 
steep  slopes,  plunge  into  the  narrow  canyons,  and.  emerging  on  the 
plain  below,  ca'-rjr  aUnder  lines  of  troos  to  ^  very^^'^'*'^ 


The  foot-spurs  of  tho  mountains  are  aotted  with  evor^^roen  troee 
the  pinon  or  nut  pine,  sometimes  mixed  with  juniper;  the  lowlands 
are  sparsely  covered  with  olive-gray  sagebrush  and  other  desert  buBhes. 
©wr-o#H^^notoworthy  feature^  of  the  region  is  a  group  of  barren 

)lored  volcanic  cones,  known  as  Mono  Craters ^ ^^*U4:t  ^u-^vvv^v^^d^s.^eai^^ 


!^  ^^  .^ 


with  surprisingly  perfect  and  syMmetrical  craters,  rise  to  a  height  of 
nearly  3000  ft  above  the  lake.  The  points  of  eruption  were  so  near 
together  that  the  ejected  materials  haa  not  room  enough  to  from  indepen- 
dent cones,  hence  Uie  resulting  volcanoes  are  crowded  and  fused  into 
a  continuous  mass  or  wall^ which  rises  boldly  in  impressive  desolation 
above  the  barren  sagebrush  plain.   Seen  across  the  sliimr'ioring  aosert, 
through  t}ie  hazy  wrinkled  undulations  of  the  superheated  atmosphere. 


ing'  no 


jjL^ijrj^vyrvt  ^ 


the  superstitious  awe  in  which  they  are  held  by  the 
Indians.   This  feeling  of  the  st^ornatural  is  strengthened  by  the 
existence  of  a  strange  freak  near  the  south  end  of  the  craters— a 
veritable  'Devil's  Cauldron',  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  in  depth  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  with  siaos  so  stoop  one  can  haraly  climb 


m  or  out/. 


Lake 


From  time  i!?imomorial  Mono^has  been  the  home  of  inuians. 
These  Indians  call  themselves  luono  Paiutes  and  are  a  branch  of  the 
groat  Paiute  'iation.    now  numerous  anc  ^powerful  thoy  were  in  the 
past  I  do  not  know;  at  present  they  consist  of  a  few  smtill  bands 
living  in  mide  bnish  huts  in  widely  separated  camps. 

During  two  visits  to  .Viono  Lako  it  has  boen  my  fortune  to  moet 
nearly  all  of  the  Mono  Indians.  Thoy  are  skillful  horsewan,  brought 
up  in  the  saddle,  and  most  of  them  are  well  formed,  gooa  looking,  and 
intellif-^ent.   Like  other  Indians  thoy  are  reserved  ana  reticent  in 
the  p'^esonco  of  strangors,  but  when  satisfied  that  the  visitor  is  a 
friend,  they  answer  and  ask  questions,  and  sometimes  take  a  leading 
part  in  conversation.   Usually  their  first  question  is  "whore  you 
come  froraT"  the  second,  •where  you  go^".   "'hen  told  that  my  home  was 
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in  Washington,  one  of  them  said  he  haci  heard  of  the  place  anci  asked 
how  I  came.  They  have  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  both  men  and  woaen 
laugh  heartily  at  droll  incidents  and  at  jokes  that  do  not  involve 
them  in  ridicule;  but  they  are  highly  sensitive  and  dislike  exceed- 
ingly to  be  made  fun  of  by  white  men.  Soae  of  the  squaws  tatoo 
their  faces,  usually  with  a  vertical  line  on  the  chin  and  an  inter- 
rupted or  zig-zag  horizontal  line  on  each  cheek. 

Those  Inaianft*  like  many  others  in  California   ana  Novaoa,  ai^e 
ae if- supporting.   They  are  not  on  any  reservation  aiid  racuive  no 
assistbtnee  f^'om  tho  Government.   That  some  of  th«  men  aro  lazy  goes 
without  saying,  but  most  of  theia  are  industrious  and  work  by  tha  day  * 
or  moiith.   Thoy  make  good  teanisters  arid  fai-m  hands  and  are  employed 


ranoiiH#n  at  the  wast  end  of  tiie  luke 
buve  Bttieed  thorn  partiaoia^r^  in  hay 


work. 


i^'i: 


steadily  from  daylight  untii  dark —  rioro  tlian  twelve  hours  a  day. 
I  was  tola  tlmt  they  work  also  at  the  lumber  business  at  Mono  Mills, 
a  saw-mill  in  *»ke  pine  forest  south  of  Mono  Lake. 

The  women,  in  addition  to  their  fa'^iily  duties --gathering  roots, 

seeds ,^nuts,  and  fire  wood,  and  preparing  food  and  clothing  for  their 

i 
families — ^larvest  the  g*^in,  cutting  it  with  knives  ana  winnowir^  it 

with  large  snowshoe- shaped  baskets..   Some  of  thom  are  employed  at 

the  rsuioh  houtea  to  do  washing,  bookirjg  and  other  kinus  of  houf^ework. 

The  older  \vomen  and  a  few  of  tuo  younger  weave  baskets  and  make  beau- 

tiful  bead-work— the  latter  chiefly  for  bolts  aid  hat  banas.  ^  D^^^^J) 
In  summer  they  live  in  open  brush  huts  called  wickiups ,'^hich  » 


of  f\  (lirrXcL^   fifteen  or  twenty 


feet  in  diameter,  SSS/may  or  may  not  be  completely  enclosed  by  a 
rough  fence  of  uprooted  sage-^Wvc^W.    ^— 
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brush.  In  temporary  camps  the  area  in  front  of  the  ^ickiup  is  mdrely 
cleared;  in  those  usoo  for  longisr  perious  it  i 
a  foot  or  so  below  the  general  le 


/ 
s  sometiVies  excavated 


The  fire  is 


laced 


ften  thrown  over  one, /side  of 


in  the  miodXe.  A  piece  of  cahvas 

the^wickiup  and  supported  by  poles  arranged  in  the  arc  of/a\circie 
as  to  increase  the  size  of  , "die  enclosure  and  afford  better\shel- 


er. 


The  winter  huts  are  conical  or  dome-shaped  ano  are  completely 
closed.  Some  have  low  projecting  entrances  through  which  one  must 
crawl  to  enter— a  feature  suggesting  the  igloo  of  the  Eskimo.  Some 
are  of  thatched  straw  or  tule,  like  ^W^^i^shown  in  the  photograph; 
others  are  of  slender  upright  willow  poles  interwoven  with  small 
brush. 


in^ 


JUA-aLwOiM  Hv  "^ 


At  meals  the  Inciiana  gathor  around  tha  fir'e.     titLing, squat  ting, 
or  reclining  on  the  fTounu.       After  aupper,  wiiich  in  surrimer  is  oai/e|i 
late     ,  when  the  lotig  day's  work  is  over,  tl i ^^TyUiv icr i au ly - 
rollin^;',  up  for  the  night  in  their  rabbit-sKin  blankets.     These  blankois 
are  worthy  of  renark.      They  are  made  by  sewing  together  a  r>fultitudo 


of  spirally  twistad  strips  of  fresh  skin,  vwrtS-  look  like  little  cylin- 
dors  of  fur.      The  skins  usod  are  those  of  the  ootton-tail  rabbit, 
Jack-rabbit,  and,  more  rarely,  the  bobcat  or  I^tuc.      Tne  blank:3ts  are 
exceedingly  soft  and  warm  and  are  highly  prized — as  well  they  may  bo 
m  view  of  tlio   immense  niinber  of  skins  and^groat  Itiii^th  of  time  nec- 
essary for  their  construction.       In  several  instances  I  httve  known 
one  to  serve  as  bed  and  covoriiTg  for  an  entire  family — man,  wife,  and 
children. 


1'  orivioriy-  1 


t' 


y 


-b^ 


Wide   in  pu^'suit  of  game.       Thoy  hunted  with  bows  and  arrcws,   in  the 
use  of  whieh  tliey  are  still  surpynsii^-ly  skillful.       The  shafts  of 


thow  arrows  ara  strai^htoned,  sraoothod,  and 'givon  tho  propor  fe^ 
at  the  tip  by  means  of  a  pieoe  of  purnioe- stone  groov«ti  on  one  side 
/^and  perforated  ^^^^J^^W  Urj)r  nt  onn  dni  t,!„<ii  ,^l   LIkj  uUur. 

Tl-ie  rou^^h  grain  of  the  stone  acts  like  sandpaper  in  roundin^^  and  pol- 
ishing the  wood. 


tt-tnr 


t  uf  ¥ikin 


The  points  of  some  of  the  Ayr'm^   are  nade  ef  obsidian  or  volcanic 
glass,  a  substance  tliat  occurs  in  great  cliffs  and  masses  on  Mono 


\ 


i' 


y 


Orators, 


OTT  m[i00Q6^ 


ijltiCS  r^nOtiP    ul  lO 


tk{  C!'ai/i^rt  approath 


Amo; 


K»«  the/ 


ries  containir^  millions  of  tons  of  the  variously  colored  glass-like 
material— some  vlito,  sonio  Idack,  some  banded— •nougli  to  supply  arrow 

and  spoa-  heads  to  ail  the  Indians  of  trie  worlu  till  the  end  of  tine. 
That  they  have  been  used  for  countless  ages  is  indicated  by  th3  abun- 
dance of  arrow  heads  ana  chips  strewn  over  tho  ground  throughout  tlie 
region,  particularly  along  tho  trails.   Chunks  of  {A.o   rough  obsidian 
^ve>-o  sometimes  carried  lor^  distances  to  be  worked,  and  uoubtless  also 
to  bo  barte>«ed  with  other  tribes,  as  shown  by  accumulations  of  stone 
flakes  and  rejects  in  repiote  spots,  even  on  bhe  far-avav  west  flank  of 
tho  Sierra.   The  site  of  one  of  these  ancient  workshops  r.ay  bo  seen 
today  on  a  commanding  eiainenoe  a  little  north  of  tho  Yoser.ito.   It 
is  where  tho  trail  from  iViono  Pass  and  Lake  Tenaira  breaks  through  tho 
dark  ^roen   forest  of  pines  and  firs  and  suddenly  comes  ci.t  on  a 
ridge  of  bare  rock  overlooking  a  now  A'orld-a  world  of  granite  domes, 


yawning  cliasms  and  lofty 


mountnins.  -^ho  abrupt .-kjub  -e^— ^ 


m 


I    TniriMMlH 


m^ 


,ft.,','  ,i:  '  ij'ivai 
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/^ 
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V+  Ser" 
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U  startling.       Quo  u  tie  pa  T. 


"t n  0  t  r ans  i  t  i  on 

tha  foPQot  into  l],_  ^ „  „  ^*...„. 

Tho  bewildered  eye  Xookg  up  at  tho  lofty  peaks  of  tJio"a±^aa  and 
down  into  the  B!3riiteriou«  hazy  abyts  of  tho  Yosoniift.  Let  one  gaze 
for  a  monont  at  the  wondroue  panorama  hero  iproad  Leforo  him  and  toll 
if  he  oan  what  manner  of  raan  cho»e  tliia  enchanted  spot 


lime  I 


abefctt  for  his  workshop  t   Yet  there  are  people  who  say 
ndian5M^?;(no  soul  ana  no  appreciation  of  ths  beautiful  or  sub- 

from  childhood  to  the  ^rave  the  life  of  the  J/esert  Indian  is  a 


ru^li 


The  l*aiutor>  are  desert  Indians,  but 


the  Mono  Paiutes,  owing  to  the  more  favorable  tituation  of  their 
home^,  have  less  dlffieulty  than  tho  other^m  obtaining  subsistence. 
Befora  the  iiivasion  of  their  count '•y  by  whitoi,  ^,amo  was  abundant  and 
oaiily  secured,    !)eer  and  blue  <^rouse  were  p|Si|nty  in  iha   mountains, 
antelope,  rabbits,  and  »age~hens  wore  conrnon  about  the  lake,  and  tho 
waters  toenod  with  ducks  aiid  other  wild  fowl.   Many  Kinds  Ireu  thoro 
in  numbers,  and  during  th?  migrations  duoks,  goese,  twans,  and  shore 

birds  literally  covered  the  water. 

_ ^~.. •     •    .. --> 

^*v  e  n  nam  thS  lake  i  s 


0^|&- 


mean  ^^esort  for  water 


fowl,  thoii^i  it  Must  be  admitted  tr.ai  Lho  kinds  frequenting  it  in 
summer,  except  certain  wary  auoks,  aro^^^sucl:  as  tempt  the  palate  of 
the  epicure.    The  Indians  however  a>*9  quite  willing  to  dine  on  gullf, 
^  <"  grebes,  or  such  othor  species  tm   they  are  able  lo  secure.   Alon<.  tho 


borders  of  the  lake  they  build  rude  brush  huts  or  'blindr,*  in  .mich 
they  conceal  t/jemselves  and  wait  patiently  for  the  biras  to  come 


within  reach  of  their  arrows. 
of .  Aug\ist^^^r9ai^  I  found  sevo 


On  the  east  shore,  about  the  riiddle 


I  .• 


1^ 


i 


«*  7*^ 


[ 
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nura"be>«  of  wings  of  ^alls  dmi^linei  from  the  wiokiups  noar  by  bespoke 


tho  succoss  of  this 


'^lOthod  of  huiUirv^ii4  ,  •*. 


^a/>  t'^ 


aXh^":^ 


^/ 


\ 


In  Au^st  a  small  fly  acourniiiates  i:i  incrediLle  niunbef's  att^ 
XtKe  odg9«of  the  lake,  forming  a  black  band  a  foot  or  more  in  width 
for  miles  along  the  shores,  and  resting  in  masses  or  rafts  on  tho 
surface  of  the  water.   Thousands  of  j^rebes  and  gulls,  and  hitndrods 
of  thousanas  of  pnalaropes.  con^iro^^^ate  to  fatten  on  tho  flies,  and 
the  birds  as  they  drift  lazily  %  the  'blinas* , afford  easy  targets 
for  the  we  11- directed  arrows  of  the  Paiute  boys. 

In  the  fall  the  larvae  of  the  flies  are  thrown  up  by  the  waves 
in  countless  myriads,  and  in  places  on  the  south  shore  are  piled  up 
in  loiTg  windrows.   Prof.  I.G.RuaselV,whiJ:e studying  the  geologj'-  of 
Niono  basin,  once  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  lake  at  such  a 
time.   He  found  pioturesqua  groups  of  squaws  gathering  the  larvae 

and  preserving  them  for  food.  l"/hen  the  worms  were  partly  aried  and 


the  outer  skins  removed  by^winn6wing  in  scoop-shaped  baskets,  ohe 
kernels  or  boaies  were  tossed  into  the ^o ono^^aMpbd-  buraen  baskets 
that  the  women  carry  on  their  backs.  On  the  same  shore,  only  a  few 
months  ago,  I  found  the  large  wickiup  shown  in  the  accompanying  pho- 
tograph,  and  close  by,  a  heap  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diiameter  of  the 
empty  skins  or  'cases*  of  these  larvae,  which  had  been  dumped  there 


by  the  Indians.  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Brewer,  who  visited  Mono  Lake  in  1863, 


-hat  after  the  worms  are  dried  in  the  sun,  the  shells  are 
rubbed  off  -m  the  hands,  leaving  a  yellowish  kernel  which  looks  like 
a  small  grain  of  rice.  This  material,-  callea  koo-chah-bee,  is  oily, 
very  nutritious,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  .taste.  /  Professor^  Ji*»ew«rr 


ia>,"Tf  one  were  ignorant  of  its  originllt  would  make  nice  soup." 
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But  far  t,ho  larger  part  of  tno  food  of  thelMonos  is  of  v9j.otabl9 


^  origin.   Buffalo  lerrios,  sorvice  borrios,  wild  peaches,  ana  oihor 

"berries  and  fruits  a^e  dried  for  winter  use;   seeds  of  a  ^reat  varie- 

"^ x^   ty  of  plants  are  gathered  and  roasted  or  pounded  into  meal;  and  di- 

'  ^dP'   vers©  1-oots,  some  from  the  desert,  others  from  remote  parts  of  the 

^  mountains,  are  collected  and  cooked. _>  ^  \ 

COf  all  the  nritive  foods  hov/over,  tlie  rich  oily  nuts  of  the  pifion 

or  nut/  pine  hold  first  plao«.   The  pifton  is  a  characteristic  tree  of 

middle  altitudes  in  the  desert  ranges  of  California  and  l^evs-da,  and 

near  the  west  end  of  Mono  Lake  it  grows  conveniently  on  certain  out-. 

jutting  spurs  of  the  Sien-a.   The  crop  of  nuts--t};e  seeds  f>'om  the 
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-^    pine  cones-- is  usually  ample,  which  is  fortunate  f9r  the  Jndians,   as 

hiif»riiBi   nnri   mKmmRliiA      iThft   pronn 


many 


W^XJfc 


eflBcaodit}us 
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cheek  pouches  as  full  as  they  will  hold  before  running  off  to  unload 
in  thei**  storehouses.   The  pinon  jays  and  Clark  crows  come  in  noisy 
flocks,  making  the  hills  ring  with  their  cries,  arid  while  ti-^y  have 
no  pockets  in  which  to  tuek  away  provisions,^carrj^  off  by  force  of 
niimbers  full  as  many  as  the  squi^'rels. 

The  nuts  ripen  in  S^^ptember,  aiid  if  tliO  near-by  supply  is  inade- 
quate t-'iC  Iriuians  n.iako  long  journeys  on  th.oir  ponies  to  mountains 
whe^e  the  c^'op  is  better.     Usually  sovere.l  families  joinlin  those 
excursions,  which  are  made  the  occasion  of  special  festivities  and 
jollifications.   Tli9  x-laces  whore  the  wwt  pines  grow  a^'e  often  a 
long  way  from  water,  so  that  enough  for  k11  must  be  carried.   It  is 
brougiit  in  narrow- mouthed  baskets  called  water-bottles,  of  which 


y  there  a^e  several  kinds  and  sizes. 
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Sometimes  the  cones  are  gathered  gr  ;en,  before  the  scales  have 
opened  to  set  free  the  seeds,  and  are  piled  in  heaps  on  the  ground  ani 
burned  until  the  heat  causes  them  to  open.   In  preparing  the  nuts 
for  food  they  are  first  slightly  roasted  by  shaking  with  hot  coals 
'  in  a  flat  winnowing  basket;  they  are  then  pounded  or  ground  into 
meal,  which  is  made  into  bread,  mush,  and  soup,  ana  eaten  alone  or 
mixed  with  dried  berries,  fruits  ar  other  delicacies. 

Besides  the  nuts  of  the  pi6on,  which  grows  so  abundantly  in 
their  own  country,  the  Monos  prize  the  acorns  of  the  California 
black  oak,  which  is  found  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  High 
Sierra.   To  obtain  these  acorns  special  trips  are  made  over  the 
rugged  mountain  passes  and  down  the  west  slope  to  the  lower  or  yellow 
pine  belt  in  which  the  oaks  grow.   In  former  years  some  of  these 
trips  led  to  bloody  wars  with  the  Yosemite  Mi~wa  and  other  bands  of 
so-called  'Digger*  Indians,  whose  territory  includes  the  black  oak 
belt;  now  they  are  the  occasion  of  friendly  visits  with  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  these  interesting  people.   The  practical  annihilation  of 
the  'Diggers'  by  the  whites  is  one  of  the  many  black  pages  in  the 
history  of  our  conquest  of  the  West,  "but  that  is  another  story". 
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cookin^i  in  frying-pans  and  tin  or  iron  pails  and  kettlei,  but  thoy 
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still  cook  certain  thirds— particularly  acorn  nuih  and  pine-nut  soup- 
in  batketi.       Near  the  northwest  comer  of  Mono  Lake  I  once  watched 


quAWt  smk*  ftOf>rn  mush  for  a  bana 


hawroer 


The 
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woi*n  moHwP 


fttihrnit  not 


the  coar»«— a  fwtion  the  noviee  ©an  nevM»  g^t.     It  was  then*  leached* 

This  was|done  by  allowing  water  to 


oiFay  the  bitter  tMte 


through 


The  place 


knoll 
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four  or  five  foet  in  ditimeter  was  du^  and  lined  with  two  pieces  of 
cloth,  laid  over  ono  arothor  at  right  p.rg;le§.   The  meal  was  placed 
on  the  cloth  and  lar^^e  basketfuls  of  crater  were  laboriously  brought 
from  a  nei^^hho^ing  8t>*eam,  carried  np  the  hill,  and  poured  over  the 
meal,  -vhich  was  patted  by  the  bancs  until  thoroughly  wet.  The  water 


I 

i 


-«>:  v,,,^'r  ^Qj^   through  into  the  porous  sand  and  was  replaced  by  fresh  bask«tfuls 
VmjlV  /until,  after  repeated  tastings,  the  w&amn  found  the  bitter  sufficient- 
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ly  washea  out.   fhe  meal  W3S  then  scraped  together  by  the  hands  and 
heapou  up  ill  Irregular  ma»ses;  part  was  at  onct  put  into  a  lar  e 
basket  to  cook;  the  remainder  was  afterward  Kade  into  cakes  for  fu- 
ture  use  and  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry,   Tl-ie  cookin^^  basket ^was  filled 
a  little  rwfe  than  half  full  of  water  and  placed  near  the  fire. 
Tlien  four  hot  stones  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  were  taken  out 
of  the  fire,  by  means  of  two  sticks,  and  dropped  into  the  basket. 
Almost  inmediatoly  the  water  began  to  boil  and  the  rniish  to  thicken. 
During  tlie  twenty  minutes  or  half  hour  required  for  the  cooking,  one 
of  tlie  Squaws  stirred  the  naish  slowly  with  a  stick,  apparently  to 
prevent  tbe  stones  f^'on  '•esting  on  one  spot  long  onough  to  burn  the 
basket.   Tlie  stuff  boiled  exactly  like  porridge,  throwiiig  up  multi- 
tudes of  miniature  volcanoes  and  splutteririg  as  if  over  hot  coals. 


•-i^;  s,-w-,5^.  *,.^ 


''/hen  done,  the  second  squaw  filled  two  small  bowl-shaped  baskets  with 
water  to  receive  ar4  rinse  the  hot  stones,  v/hich  the  first  squaw  fisha 
out  with  a  flat  stick*   Quickly  ?.r.d.   dexterously  tlie  old  squaw  washed 
off  the  adliering  mush  before  the  welter  ^ot  too  hot  for  her  Lands, 
and  tosseci  the  stones  back  into  the  fire.   The  contents  of  the  small 
baskets ,whic}i  had  now  become  thin  porridge,  was  then  poured  into 
the  thick  mush  in  the  big  basket  and  stirred,  giving  the  whole  the 
desired  consistency.  This  completed  the  operatinn. 


r. 
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On  cooliKg,  the  acorn  mush  jellies,  and  if  put  in  a  Tiocierately 
cool  jAa.ce   keeps  for  some  aays .   It  eol^or  is  drab  or  drab-pink^  £ind 
when  froali  hns  no  particular  taste.  It  always  soernod  to  me  that  a 
little  salt  and  a  good  deal  of  cr'eam  and  sugar  wouIg  improve  it 
;r.ightily.  Still,  it  is  eaten  witriout  seasoning  or  sweeterii.ng  and 


[: 


rith  evident  relish.   In  summer,  if  kept  too  long,  it  f3rn:ents  and 
f;;iv9s  oi'f  a  sour  liquid  of  a  disagreeable  odor.   Amon^  the  Paiutes 
it  is  not  an  everjrday  food  but  a  luxu'^y,  for  the  reason  that  t?ioy 
have  to  go  so  far  to  obtain  the  acorns;  but  it  is  still  the  stanaard 
food  of  numerous  tribe*  in  northwestern  California,  of  the  'Diggers' 
on  tlie  west  flank  of  the  Sierra,  and  of  sop'e  of  the  Luisenos  Eind 


other  • 


'  tribes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 


Most  of  the  utensils  of  the  Mono  Paiute«,  including  dishes, 
water-bottles,  and  vessels  for  cooking,  are  baskets  nade  by  their 
hftnds,  as  of  old.   These  baekets  may  be  classed  by  forras  or  uses 
nto  a  dttlwi^iategories:  eradles  or  papoose  V>asket^;  large  oornu- 


oopia-shaped  burden  basket*;  snow- shoe -shaped  winnowing  basketT; 
seoop-shaped  winnow ir^g^ baskets;  spoon-shaped  baskets  with  handles. 


H'^^'tr- 


for  collecting  pine  hu!^;  deep  bowl-shaped  coiled  baskets  for  c 
individual  soup  bowls;  ribbed  triidcot  baskets;  small  thin  and  vory 
light  bowl-shaped  laakets  ef  plaited  weave  for  gathering  berries  and 
fruits;  jugs  and  bottles  for  holding  and  carrjring  water;  .  deep  ' 
cylindrical  baskets  for  collecting  worms;  small  oval  seed  paddles; 
end  small  conical  baskets  worn  by  the  squaws  as  hats  and  used  also  as 
cups  for  drlnkiJTg. 

Some  of  the  baskets  are  plain;  others  are  ornamented  with  in- 
tricate, striking,  and  often  beautiful  de signs, ^^wnretr  in  blackjJS^retf:^ 
The  black  is  the  ifjlit  root  of  the  brake-fern  (Pteris),  the  red  the 


^ 

^ 
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^ 
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ome  of  the 


inner  bark  of  the  >'0Q-bud  (Circis) . 
ooaPStF  baskets,  particularly  the^  lar^e  oonical  oftoo  foy   Gan^yJH^.  burvi 
denif^,  are  ornamontod  by  simply  leaving  the  bark  on  ^»^W6  of  the  willow 
strands .  K^  ^^a^  o.v.«^  cv^>^  -u.^-iJv  ^ 

The  extraordinary  development  and  perfection  of  the  art  of  bask- 
etry in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  as  re^rards  both  rork- 
r-ianship  ana  ornamentation,  has  been  long  the  subject  of  wonuor  and 
re-rark.   We  marvel  that  uncultured  peoples  can  construct,  of  the 
roug})  materials  v^ithin  their  reach,  such  nodels  of  meclianical  skill 
and  such  triumphs  of  decorative  art.   The  theory  that  in  manv  tribes" 
this  perfection  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  basketry  is  almost  thjs 
only  medium  th*»ou^;h  which  theu  J«^4**3B  can  ^iw  express »»=io  Lhoir 
artistic  taste,  is  roally  not  «t">x  explanation^ as  it  fails  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  the  artistic  sense;  still,  tho  -wx-wowness  of 
the  field 


concentrat^df  attention  along 
this  line  of  worit. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  ir^enuity  and  skill  shown  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  various  tj'pes  of  baskets,  one  must  know  their  uses 
:md^t:i§  wonderful  perfection  and  beauty  of  their  adaptations  to  these 
UM»;  ana  to  comT)reho>i.d  t};e  soemir^ly  disproportionate  development  of 
the  artistic  sense,  which  finds  expression  in  s^rmbollc  ard  decorative 
designs,  one  Rwst  know  tlie  Indian  himself— must  take  into  account  tho 
simplicity  of  his  thoughts  ana  the  preaominanoe  of  Uio  supernatural 
in  his  religion,  must  learn  to  underJ%lmci  his  conceptions  of  nature, 
must  feel  his  emotions,  aspirations^ and  ideals,  and  appreciate  the 
pathos  and  poetry  of  his  soul.   One  mi;8t  remember  also  that  baskets 
are  made  by  the  women  only--the  sex  chaoterised  by  the  greater  pa- 
tience and  the  greater  development  of  Ut#  sentimental.  It  has  boon 
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saia  that  tho  womon  weave  into  their  best  baskets  the 


*   4 
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of ^ their  lie 


artJ^hei 


ir  souls. 


::eir__liveS7>  This  is  particularly- 
true  of  baskets  made  to  be  burnodWiWthe  aead,  or  at  the  anivorsarv 
of  the  death  of  a  huthe.r.cl,  child,  or  other  loved  one. 

Ano>ii>  the  Paiutes  the  hi^-hest  development  of  the  art  is  attained 
in  tiiC  ceremonial  baskott— the  moat  sacred  and  precious  possessions 
of  the  tribe.   These  belong  to  the  ^oner-al  class  of  cooking  baskets 
anc:  in  shape  are  deep  bowls  -fith   plain  flat  bottoms  and  richly  decora^ 
ted  sides.    As  a  rule  they  ar3  srali  op  of  medium  siae.  and  all  are 
made  in  the  same  wa^of  coiled  work,  of  the  kind  called  by  Professor 
Ma80n^»3-.roa  foundation*  ty^e— which  means  that  the  interior  or 
skeleton  of  the  coil  consists  of  three  horizontal  rods  or  spiints(two 
side  by  sid«  and  one  on  top)  aroimd  which  the  finer  strands  tl  at  form 
the  exposed  surfaces  are  compactly  woven.   This  gives  itF^r^th  fcnd 
rigidity,  enabling  even  the  oldest  to  hold  their  forms  perfectly, 
and  ht   the  same  time  allows  a  de£,ree  of  movement  between  the  paHs, 
so  that  they  yield  to  pressure  without  breaking.  ^  Like  all  cooking 
baskets  they  are  water  tight,  and  most  of  thet^h^.blSk' ^^.  tho  in. 
sidt,  where  the  hot  stones  have  been  allov/ed  to  rest  too  long.   TJioy 
are  used  for  cooking  acorn  meal  at  certain  ceremonial  feasts,  and  at 
t:  e  present  day  are  sometime?  in^ed  also  for  cooking  the  ordinary  pine 
nut  soup.-a  sign  of  vaning  respect  for  aborigir^l  rites.   At  one 
tlrao  I  thought  they  shoula  be  put  into  a  class  by  ihumsolves.  but  tho 
difficulty  of  discriminatiiig  some  of  then  from  some  of  tl^e  ordinary 
cooking  baskets  is  so  ^reat  that  no  hard  and  fast  lino  has  been  fourd 
between  them. 

The  ceremonial  baskets  are  the  art  treasures  of  the  tribe, 
excel  ir.  grace,  sj^tetrjr,  aud  workiwiship,  in  the  >.3ai^ty  of  their 
lines,  u2.a  in  the  richness  %n6.  mystery  of  the  designs  with  which  they 


Thoy 
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are  adorned.  These  desigriB,  whether  simple  or  co'nplicatsu.  are  alwa^'s 
striking  and  artistic^ and  are  wrought  in  black  so  that  they  stand  out 
boldly  a^^ainst  the  ii^t  baekgrouud  of  the  hetiy  »f  t,h9  basket. 
They  are  symboiie,  but  thoir  meaning  is  oxcoedingly  difficult  to  as- 
oertain.   Tlie  one  sliown  in  figure  ^  has  four  repetitions  of  a  very 
remarkable  assign,  consisting  of  two  oval  or  diamond- shaped  houies, 
one  above  the  other,  each  enclosing  two  arrow  heads  uniuod  by  a  short 
stow,  and  pointing  in  opposite  directions.   Facing  the  interspace 
between  tho^^^are  gaps  in  thg  enclosing  toraer,  the  gap  on  one  siao 
openiiig  into  space;  that  on  the  other  leading  to  a  long  serits  of 
steps  which  *»eao?ies  up  to  bhe  top  of  the  basket.   I  was  not  able  to 


suggested 


that 


&>>9^ 


and  tlis  long  staimay  the  journey  to  the  great,  unknown*   It  will  bo 
observed  tliat  the  doublo  arrow«  point  both  down  anu  up--aown  Loward 
the  inte>'ior  ot   the  earth,  whence  the  Paiutes  originally  carae,  and 
up  to  the  sky,  tlie  final  abodo  of  the  spiritji;  and  that  the  design 
is  repeatea  four  t 


bai^flt  into  four  equal  quadrarits 
which  may  be  oriented  with  refo^-ence  to  tlio  four  cardinal  points. 
This  ba«kH.  ^ich  is  a  very  old  one,  was  probacy  used  in  funeral 
ceremonies  and  may  have  been  intended  for  burning  with  the  boGy  of  tlio 
dead--iyr  in  3ariy  tines  Uio  Paiutes,  like  .r^iy  othe^  tribes,  disposod 
of  thoir  dead  in  this  way. 

In  aiiother  ceremonial  basket  the  aesign  consists  ci'  Lv/o  iiorizon- 
^rp^rib,!   ii^-zag  bands  of  black— the  lower  continuous,  tne  upper  broken  by 

^H 

doul.U-hsauod  stiak*.       It,  is  rapeated,  >-0V3r8ad  ,on  Uie  o.jposite  sida. 
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and  one   is  surprised  to  find  that  both  are  attachea  to  opposita  amis 
of  the  «8riie  hailf  of  tho  oiicirciir^g  band,  tho  othar  half  tominating 
abruptly  at  both  ends  without  onlargeriont  or  mark  of  any  kind, 
^    Prom  the   oereraonial  baskets  to  the  ordinary  cookir\^  ba6ketgUUj..i,vf) 
large  ana  small,  is  an  easy  step.    All  are  iruAdo  in  tho  same  wav.  as 
alroaay  #tserib«d,  but  in  tiie  cowion  onws  the  ornamentation  is  less 
elaborate,  less  si^ificant,  anu  may  be  wi-ou^ht  either  in  the  blaok 
root  of  the  f»rn  or  in  tlie  riddish- brown  bark  of  tlie  v^'estern  red-bud 
Cookin^^  baskets  aro  invariably  coatea  oa  the  insiae  with  a  layer  of 
haraensd  paste,  tht  accumulation  from  repeated  cookings  of  nut  meal. 
The  lar^e  om  shwn  In  figur#  ^  measur^t  21  in«hes^aw^D8s}afld  :,. 

igh^  A  i^*  ti"iO  smaller  ones  the  sides  a^e  usually  more  rounaed. 
Those  in  which  the  hot  stones  i^re  rinsed  are  used  also  for  cooking 
mush  and  soup  f'j>«  sniall  faniilies,  ana  the  smallest  sizes,  some  of 
which  hold  hardly  more  uhan  a  quart,  sen/e  as  dippers  ana  inaividual 
soup  bowl»#   In  fa^t  it  is  hard  to  draw  a  sharp  functional  lino  bo- 
tween  the  small  cooking  baskets  of   Ihe  3-rod  foundation  type  and  the 
soup  bowls  of  the  sii^le  rod  foundation  .   An  Indian  woman  sometimes 
oooka  a  meas  of  porridge  in  her  individual  raush  bowl,  just  as  a  white 


iraught 
baskot 


But  while  tea- 


ara  almost  Rur«  to  ^  ei^  in  their^  interiors  the  tell-tale  rjarSs  of 


tho  hot  stones,  i  "^,T^  \\.   ^  ^   « .,   c-  ^     "  '^^ 

l^vkJJkV^  ».V~T^^V  XM^t^Xv^^  ,  \Acvy,pJI^  v.:i^^  (V  Vo^'»^t  ^  «i*iJU)\^ 
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Resembling  tht  cooking  baskets  in  form, 


but  smaller 


ll:^ 
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^^  ^^   ?ii'^f/^^**"^  ^''^^^^  ''^  «oiled  weave,  are  tJia  individual  mush  and 
soup  bowT^.   Tho  surface,  botli  insiae  and  out.  Is  smooth  and  flat— 
the  result  of  a  peculiarity  of  construction.^  The  split  strands  aro    | 
woujid  or  coiled  closely  around  two  of  tho  horizontal  rods  (the  upper 
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rod  01  tho  coil  heiow  a;iu  the  new  rou  iaia  on  top  of   it)  sc  th-jil  in 
the  finished  badket  eaoh  of  the  verLicai  stitches  erab^'aoes  two  of  tho 

oupl^to ,       This  arreuTigement  prevents  tho  coils 
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rods,  in  al 

from  p^'ojectiiTg  on  aithar  side  and  gives  a  continuous  flat  surface—- 
differij%  widely  f>-om  thojcookir^  baskets,  in  which  the  coils  UiS 
always  apparent «   Tlioy  are  less  symStricai  U.an  the  cookinir  baskets. 
and  r»iay  be  «ioher  perieotly  plain  or  ornamented  with  simple  uttsi^s. 
usual l^--  in  red. 

Another  aiass,  inboastraction  ©losely  relatea  to  the  last,  con- 
prises  the  ribbed  trinket,  baskets,  vhich  are  siuail  and  iigiit,  ivith  ..' 
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1 


iVvft-t 


V... 


J 


.r^ 


•li^tly  ooatracted  mouths,  give.     th«» 


^& 


split 


woutiyd 


basket  Uuiy  fail  in  vartical  ii2»t  or  column*,  appearing  lik«  ribs 
on  the  surf&oe,  and  separated  by  interspaces  in  ivhiali  Uiu  horizontal 
rods  are  broadly  exposed.  The  ribs  on  tho  outsiu«  ar«  opposite  Uio 
interspaaes  on  the  insiae,  and  vite  v^rsa.   These  baskets  are  or- 

8,  ))and8,  lines  or  other  simple  designs  in  the  blao 
-fern,  and  are  used  as  sewin^  baskets  aiid  reoepta- 


naniented  with 


root  of  the 


old 8  for 


f  odds  ano  enas. 
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Besides  the  cooking  baskets,  trinket  baskets,  and  soup  bowls, 
all  of  wliiah  are  of  coiled  weave,  the  Mono  Paiutes  raiOvc  still  another 
of  the  bowl-  Shaped  forri,  but  of  #iaely  differoat  const ruciUon[i^.\ti). 
These  are  of  f  inoiy  divided  v/illow  strands,   in  plaiteu  or  twinea  v/eev« 
exoeedii^ly  thin  and  ii^it,  and  usually  ornamer.t'^d  -.vith  conventional 
designs  in  tho  rea  bark  of  tiie  willow  of  which  t.^ey  a^-o  raaoe.     They 
are  generally  small,  holdir^  from  a  pint  or  even  less  to  a  few  quarts, 
ana  are  U80d  for  ^atherin^s  fruit,  berries,  nuts, ana  uuo  like,  ana  for 
othor  purposes.     They  are  called  wa-wol>. 


J 
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■*♦:- 


Somtt  or  the  Paiute  aqaaws  still  wear  Ijaskat  hats,   like  the  one 
<A*   ; shown  in  figure  lt5  ,  which  I  took  from  the  h.iaa  of  a  verv  ola  woman 


-^■^'near  Biaiiop.   in  the  upper  part  of  Owens  Valley. 


This  on 
degenerate  specimenj^l  have  seen 


Q  oar  eel 


m 


aAe, 


5a 


and  roiu^  iy  ornamente 

muoh  f  in9>'  ones  made  both  by  the  Paiutes  and  by  the  Washoes.   They 
are  always  of  diagonal  twined  weare,  with  unf  inisl^ed  rim,  and  in 
form  are  rounded- o on ieal  or  deeply  bowl-sh^ed  with  rounded  bottom. 
Thoy  are  used  as  drinking  oups  as  a'gII  as  hats--an  obvious  convonienoe. 
The  burden  >)a«kete  «ro  hv\ge  eomuoopias,  three  or  four  feet 
p-.^  doop,  a  foot  ana  a  half  or  two  feet  in  aiameter,  and  coarsely  or 


>  /     I 

Pi 


(i^-H 


J,  ^  /finely  woven*'  V  Thoee  for  carry  ix^  fuoi,  roots  and  other  relativoly 
^    Ir^it  artialea  arc  the  largest,  most  broadly  open,  and  coarsest; 

those  for  graas  se^d  aiid  other  ^qvj   small  seeds  are  sin&llor.  narrower. 


■^Nw*"' 


I 


\ 


fJBSS^ 


Tine 


naiiientedt      Tlie  ooarse  open  work  ones  are  called/jfe-wiT;     tfii 
corapaotly  woven  one*  k|ii^-wo-B|.»      They  are  carried  on  the  back  by  mears 
of  a  band  which  p&aaes  over  the  forehead* 


%Mi  ^theriiig  seeiii  Um  »<}ue.w  hoicts  u  finely  woven  buraen  b&skel 

/'.«,^)^^*^**^'  '''^'''  ^*^*  °^  ^^*  P^^^'  ^^  ^^^•^^  ^^  P^i"^  reetiflg  on  the  gi»< 
u:^'  and  boats  the  seeds  iato  it  wit.h  a  skimiiGr- shaped  paaule  (^^izMiL^ 
Vy  ^®  paddle  i-eaestbleb  Uio  nut-spoen  (y«k-da) ,  but  the  botiv  is  sma 


and  instead  of  beir^^sidoped  is  nearly  flat. 


-««A«iiilllM(l 
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#' 
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The  .vinnowing  baskets  are  of  sovorai  lypus,  accordir)^  to  thfl 
uses  00  which  they  etre  put,  and  tho  beso  oX  them  rival  the  cooking 
baskets  in  ^race  and  Bi*ttta§tTy,  ana^SSSftin  aecoralion.      Those  used 
for  siittking  off  the  dry  skins  of  ufte  ifcrvi^u  from  the  lake  ai'e  scoop-  - 
flhapou,  plain,  and  rather  eoarsi^;     those  for  roasting  tho  pine  nuts 
ano.  pinole  seeds,  and  for  sorting  the  aoorn  meal  are  snowshoe-shcxpea, 
slightly  concave,  ana  dt^oorateu  with  eiai.o)*at>d  baniis.;     bhose  for  yvin- 
i'7'//5,  "  nowing  grain  ana  other  tioacry  si^uds  art  scoopea  at  tho  big  end  Lo  ho  la 
'^    '  if  /  a  quantity  of  grain,  are  oraariontea  by  otiS  or  more  bands,  of  ten  broad 
ana  made  up  of  uoR^^licatea  de^ignai,  and  in  si^d  arti  the  largest  of 

^^^i^^J*  w»i*¥.  ^Ji®»e  baskets  the  womsri  becoiae  vory  expert  and  it  is 
interesting  to  watch  theis.       In  witmowir^  they  shake  and  wss  the 
grain,  so  as  to  bring  x.he  impurities  to  one  surface,  at  the  same  time 


■^^ 

^ 


cltveriy  t 


chaff 


In 

uif- 


sopiu-atir^  the  fine  meal  fro.Ti  the  coarse  the  motion  is 
ferent  an€l  is  protu«#d  by  a  rapid,  almost  vibratory  agitation  of  the 
wrist.     In  roast ir^  the  pine  nuts  and  pinole,   coals  from  ohe  fire  ana 
a  quantity  of  tho  nuts  or  seeds  are  thrown  inbo  uxi  ia^m,  as  the 
basksL  is  called,  »fi*^  is   tiiea  adroitiy  laanipuiated,  somewliat  ai'tor 
the  nanne*-  of  a  •orn  papper,  xmiii  the  nubs  are  done.     The  opemtion 
blackens  Uie 

/J  ^"--,,   it  injurioualy. 

■^M)f  tl  9  various  typ,s  of  baeketi.  mar.o  !,y  u,,  flutes  t,h«  cere^n- 


baftke 


I A      "^-.      it 


the  nost 

« 

ir^onylous  • 


strong! 


ecoratea. 


tho  water- (;ottlos  are  tho  most 


Tliese  are  of  various  sliapes  and  sises,  ana  hola  from 


half  a  gallon  to  tivoive  or  f iftoen  gallons  oaofe 


e  lar^-est    a.^^e. 
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for  carap  use  only,  sinco,  when  fuil  of  wator,  they  are  much  U)©  hoavy 


to  be  transported  on  horsebaek.  The   woeien  oarry  ihrnn  on  their  backs, 


and  a  band 


paasea 


/ 


I 
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3ve>-  bhe  forehead  «o  ke^psthem  froia  slipping  ao«n.       I  iiave 
soen  an  old  squaw  who,  havii^  taken  one  to  a  st/reaRi  to  f  ili.ftaud  ho; 
self  unabia  t/O  lift  it  in  position  without  holp;     but  when  assisted 
in  gettii^  it  on  h.r  l>aek^  waJkli#d  slowly  tiit  with  it  and  ciindbed  uho 
hill  to  her  ©araj^,  perhaps  an  ei^th  oif  a  mile  aislant. 

The  larger  water- bottl#d,  ariAi  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  aro  of 


9hft$«4  typtt  iil0V] 


^pt*d  for  eip^ 


bottom  pftpt 


ob«erv«d 


an  ai^le  that  wh«i  restimg  4i«fc%  on  the  ^rouad  "Hve- — 

mouth  Is  thrown  up-vvard  so  far  tliat  the  bottlo  can  Tr-e  nearly  full  with- 
out sflllini;.  and  if  the  point  of  the  bottom  is  sunk  just  a  little 
in  the  sand,  it  will  lie  on  its  side  qiilte  full  without  letting  any 
water  escape.   But  this  is  by  no  moans  tho  only  advantati©  of  the 
spindle- shape,  for  whon^full  the  wai^ht  is  so  delioatoly  adjusted(the 
broad  riidrile  part  actir^  as  a  fulcrum)  that  the  slightest  pressure  on 
the  mouth  is  Rufficient  to  tilt  it  down  ei\ou£;h  to  let  the  water  flow 
out^-and  when  let  ^o  it  i fine di tit ely  tips  baok  to  its  former  position 
without  the  los8  of  a  d^'op—  a  most  convenient  arran^o^iont  for  fiilin; 
atho>*  rocoptacles,  «»nd  also  for  drinking  when  one  is  roclinin^^  on  tlic 
ground.  On  tho  der.ert  oast  of  Mono  Lako  I  have  seoa  a  laly  crawl  to 
one  of  theso  liotties,  take  th'j  nionth  in  its  mouth,  tilt  it  dow:i  and 
drink  its  fill,  without  toueliing  f.  hand  to  the  bottle  and  without 
spilling  any  water.         A  more  simple,  effioient,  and  in^-enlous 


xo 


.^^-^ 


ubvice  would  l.o  ha>-ci  to  find.  Oil  9-  foms.  convoriient  for  use  on 
horseback  and  for  other  pu>n:>ose8,  aro  shovm  in  fi-nre  H.    .   Tiiey 
aro  of  i-olatirely  srnall  siae.  ^arely  holding  mofo  than  two  or  throe 
gallons.   All  Paiute  water  b«>ttlos  are  woven  in  a  thin  sheet  of 
uia^onEl  twined  weave,  of  finely  split  willow  strands.  They  are  li^ht, 
strong,  and  elastic  but  will  not  hold  water  imtil  eoatdd  with  the 
resin  or  pitch  of  tho  pinon  pine,  which,  put  on  hot,  sinks  into  the 


Innuni^rable  i^iterp^oos  and  thus  beconos  ajiohcred  on  the  inside,  ren- 
dering the  bottles  continuously  waterproof,  even  in  the  arid  atmos- 
phere of  the  dettrt.   They  are  provided  with  two  STrall  loops  or  ears 
of  horsehair  or  vegetable  fiber,  fimly  woven  in  on  one  siae,  to 
which  the  oarr^rir^  rope  is  attached.   The  point  of  attachment  is  se- 
lected with  rofe^tinco  to  the  center  of  .gravity  when  tlie  bottle  is 
full,  and  with  reference  also  to  the  way  it  is  to  be  supported.   In 
the  spindle-shaped  bottles  the^  are  wflven  into  the  swollen  middle 
part;  In  tho  tall  jii^- shaped  bottles  they  are  placed  alcove  the  middle. 
In  si.rnnierj  when  full  of  water,  tho  bottlsc  a>'3  usually  tuckea  into  the 
brush  at  ono  comer  of  the  wickiup  and  thus  sheltered  from  the  diroct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Closely  akin  to  the  spindle-shaped  water  bottios  are  tho  bottles 
^'  ,for  sto'-inc;  a"^  oarr./in^',  ^v>-ain  and  pinole  8eed8(f i^.J2.|  ).   Those 
are  made  in  the  same  way  of  plaited  strand!  of^Xll\'^irfoJr^^  have 
oven  snallo''  mouths,  but  not  beine',  «oated  with  nito})  ^y^   ^ou^^hly  or- 
namented, coTimonly  .yith  circular  bands  and  oblique  o^  zig7.ag  linos. 
As  a  rule  the  bark  is  lert  on  the  strands  of  whloli  tho  bodv  of  tho    \ 
bottle  is  COTiposed  and  is  scraped  off  from  those  intended  for  de- 


y 


cor8.tion,  so  that  the  design  appears  in  w.hito  on  a  reddisl.  ^^round. 
Within  the  hands  the  design  usually  con?5ists  of  altomatin^  lines  of 
■  black  and  white,  o**  black  and  white  ana  rod. 
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PaiutftA  ia  a  deep 
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Th«  »iifi|)i08t  kind  of  basiMt    made  by 

pookti  of  op^n  work  willow  r^a»  u8«a  for .,  ^.  ,  „v..«, 

or  l&rva*  which  aomiimn  infMt  tho  nut  pir^»  and  are  usod  for  food. 
Tn  years  when  uhe  worftis  aro  plenty  the  Indians  are  saift  ho  dig  uren- 
ohas  around  Uiq  pincm  t-eaa^  into  which  uho  wonos  fail  anci  from  which 
they  a'-e  eagily^g^iffiitiQ.,  These  batket^i,  called  sar'-ru-sf  on  aooount 
of  thoir  open  wnin  (f  ig.X;^),  ^e  li^ht  and  handy  ana  ars  ooubvioss 
used  for  psany  purpo^gi.  s  ^ — ;-^ 

Vk>st  of  t^'^  »~-j^--*.  »j-^--  —  —    -       .  .   v— ■ — - 

GoYa>'ninent  Mh^^it.have  been  tawght  to  4^$^ 


-•      ». 


and  to  oopy  from  the  'arhita  aim  thii^i 


woula 
'  le«d 


^OMQ 


to 


and 


adTYiinistraoion  tne  Sup<)rintendent  of  Indiiin  sohoois  is  attenpuii^  to 


and 


basket 


merkst  and 


many  tribM.  But  gr«at  oa'«e  is  noodod  to  keep  up  the  old  standards. 
The  average  modem  buyer  atlects  tho  baskets  th.at  are  mosy  heavily 
deeorated.   Caterir^  to  this  taste,  oeri^^in  tribes  show  a  oenuency  oo 
ovorioaa  tlioii^  baskets  wiuh  ornamentation,  ^ 


1 
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The  next  step  is  deterioration  in  workmanship.  This  has  alroadj'  taken 
placo  ar-ong  the'Diggei^*  of  the  -vost  flank  of  the  Sierra,  ihe   ^4akahs 
of  Neal  Bay,  and  seve-al  other  tribes,  and  is  rapidly  gaining  ^ound. 
It  rr»jr  yet  be  clieckd^  if  buyers  -.vill  insist  on  ^ood  «rork  of  the  old- 
time  type.  What  incentive  is  there  for  careful  painstaking  work 
so  long  as  ciieap.  trashy,  hastily  made  baskets  are  snatchea  up  at 
fthey  pric«»,  and  often  before  they  are  even  finished? 

Fortunately  the  Mono  Paiutes,  oiNring  to  thoir  romotoness  from 

,  have^eseaped 


^^1^ 


v^' 


and  still  e^rry   on  the  art  of  basket  makin^v  j^q^  as  in  the  olden 
tim«.  Still,  the  r^yodQr^n   influence  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  ana  rrav 


vct^'^^   detected  in  sono  of  thoir  new  3.rod  cooking  baskets  in  .yhich  the 
\  S  /  ^^«si£,n  is  carried  f";own  over  Lhe  b 
^ri   old  Paiute  basket  of  any  kind. 


'OwA 


ave  novor  soon  in 
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huLulhctieal  mold  of  ctitTtTrfT'Vivrrr^^^"  '"  Melanesia  and  proceeds 
to ^Sn  the  culture  of  the  Southern  New  Hebrides  into  it,  regardless 
of  thefjtKthat  it  does  not  fit.  He  attempts  to  explain  the  little 
known  by  the'^JH^nown.  .--'•^ 

What  is  sadly  >Be^ed  in  Oceania  are  not  more  shaky  hypotheses 
based  on  the  study  of"  living  peoples  or  further  attempts  to  make 
the  facts  fit  the  present  hypot!rese6».but  some  careful  archaeological 
field  work.  The  spade  alone  can  settle  whether  sitting  interment 
was  ever  practiced  in  the  Southern  New  Hebrides.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  other  material  traits  can  likewise  be  settled  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty,  though  to  be  sure  the  spade  can  never  settle  for 
ence  or  absence  of  Jual  organizatitmr— 

E.   W.    GiFFORD 


Mono-Alu  Folklore  (Bougainville  Strait,  Western  Solomon  Islands)- 
■GtRALD  Camden  Wheeler,  B.  A.  (Lond.).  London:  George 
Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.  1926.    Octavo,  pp.  xv,  396.   (Price,  21s.) 

Mono-Alu  Folklore  is  a  model  work  of  its  kind.  It  is  arranged  to 
give  the  reader  speedy  access  to  any  point  which  he  desires  to  consult, 
for  the  author  has  prepared  a  very  useful  index  to  motives.  In 
addition  there  are  indexes  to  the  flora,  to  the  fauna,  and  to  place 
names.  Following  the  introduction  are  summaries  of  tales,  introduced 
by  a  classification  of  tales  into  eleven  groups:  A.  Origin  of  Natural 
Objects.  Origins,  Wanderings,  and  Changes  of  Culture  Elements. 
Chiefship.  B.  Taro.  C.  Women  not  of  Human  Origin.  D.  Animals. 
Higher  Animal  Beings.  E.  Snakes,  etc.  F.  Sexualia.  G.  Cannibalism. 
H.  Journeys  to  Ogres.  K.  Journeys  outside  the  World  of  Men. 
L.  Supernatural  Beings.  M.  Actual  Happenings. 

Part  2  of  the  book  presents  the  Mono  texts,  English  translations, 
tales  with  no  Mono  texts,  and  extensive  notes.  If  the  Mono  and 
English  were  presented  interlinearally  or  on  alternate  pages  study 
would  be  facilitated.  Part  3  comprises  a  Mono-English  glossary 
and  the  indexes  mentioned  above.  The  Mono  texts,  with  the  trans- 
lations, notes,  and  glossary,  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  Melanesian 
linguistics.  The  publishers  and  author  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
high  standard  which  the  book  sets. 

^  E.  W.  GlFFORD 
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into  Melanesia,  spread  the  Oceanic  Ulotrichi  who  fomned  the  abori- 
ginal population  of  Melanesia.  Then  followed  a  gr/at  wave  of  pre- 
DravidianWoples,  who  did  not  enter  Melanesiar  but  passed  into 
Australia.     ^^J^ext    came    the    Austronesian-spea(king    peoples    who 

spread  into  Ind^esia  and  Melanesia  in  large  numbe/s  and  reached  Polynesia 
where  they  formdd  the  aboriginal  population  in  oiany  islands.  As  they  in- 
terred their  dead  \.  the  sitting  position  they  haVe  been  called  the  Sitting- 
Interment  people,  d^d  it  was  they  who,  by  fusi^  with  the  Ulotrichi,  formed 
the  dual  people  leadkg  to  the  dual  organizatum  of  society  and  its  important 
results  in  Oceanic  culture.  These  Austronfesian-speaking  people  are  also 
credited  with  having  introduced  many  neycultural  units  such  as  a  belief  in 
spirits,  the  practice  of  magical  rites,  ciraimcision  and  the  outrigger  canoe. 
Descent  was  through  the  mother,  with  thfe  result  that,  when  the  dual  organi- 
zation of  society  became  flf  mly  established,  matrilineal  descent  combined  with 
exogamy  remained  an  impprtant  elematot  in  this  culture  complex. 

The  fourth  movement  hii  peoples/nay  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
who  used  kava  and  those  who  used  Wetel.  The  kava  folk  are  assumed  to  have 
brought  with  them,  among  other  things,  patrilineal  descent,  secret  societies, 
extended  interment,  preservation;of  the  body,  and  megalithic  monuments,  as 
well  as  cremation.  The  betel  f/6lk  never  got  beyond  Santa  Cruz  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  them  any  consideration  here. 

As  will  be  plainly  seen,  th^s  hypothesis  involves  the  naive  assumption 
that  the  cultural  features  spread  only  as  the  people  migrated,  that 
the  custom  of  betel-clawing,  fpr  example,  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  region  to  which  betel-chewers  migrated. 

How  completely  tlie  author  is  under  the  sway  of  the  hypothesis 
of  different  migrations,  "according  to  the  present  belief  of  eth- 
nologists,''  is  exemplified  by  the  following:  He  regards  "interment 
on  the  back  in  the  earth,  with  or  without  the  knees  flexed^'  as 

the  form  of  dispoakl  introduced  by  the  kava  folk,  [which]  for  some  reason  or 
other,  superseded  entirely  the  sitting  interment  of  the  dual  people,  which  is 
commonly  suppcised  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  earUer  culture  com- 
plex. The  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  the  kava  folk  introduced  a  prac- 
tice so  revolutionary  in  its  influence  that  important  elements  of  culture,  such 
as  disposal  of  the  dead,  became  completely  changed  to  the  form  practised  by 
the  new-comers;  also  that  the  dual  organization  of  society  itself,  with  its 
descent  through  the  mother,  began  to  change  to  the  new  order  of  patrilineal 
descent.  \ 

•9 

These  traits  of  disposal  of  the  dead,  dual  organization,  and  matri- 
lineal descent  are  features  for  which  the  author  has  no  evidence 
of  former  existence  in  the  Southern  New  Hebrides.   Yet  he  takes  the 


INDIAN  PRIZE- 
WINNERS 
EXHIBITING 

THEIR 
HANDIWORK 

At  the  annual  Indian 
Field  Day  and  Basket 
Show  which  recently 
took  place  at  Yosem- 
ite  National  Park, 
hundreds  of  Indians 
took  part  in  the  va- 
rious events.  These 
women  won  prizes 
for  their  fine  baskets. 
The  center  one,  held 
by  Lucy  Tell  Us,  a 
Piute  of  Mono  Lake, 
is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  basket* 
ever  exhibited 


(C)  Keystone 


gU.C«Ljft.<5JU^- Vij^  .?V  n  iC-i 


[wenty  years  ago  a  man  going 
msand    miles    across    New 
ansylvania    (through  Erie), 
^tucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
)uisiana.  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
ring (through  Cheyenne), 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana 
hundreds   of   places   with 
bright  lights  and  pullers-in 
[for  customers  for  the  tables 
And  last  autumn  and  this 
Iwent  this  route  by  automo- 
lon  all  that  journey,  of  more 
m   months,    liquor    nowhere 
itself.     I  did  not  see  many 
msly  under  liquor's  influence, 
asked  to  take  a  drink  even 

is   the   most   elusive    game 
|e   on   the   highways.     Like 
^r  or  mountain  sheep,  it  can 
but   one    must    know   the 
it  know  the  regions  where  it 
ranges,  and  it  is  dangerous 
those  who  watch  its  pre- 
apt  to  be  surly  and  suspi- 
jstioning    one's    motives    in 
Not  only  is  liquor  deadly, 
lay  be  regarded  as  an  en- 
the  law,  and  killed,   or  at 
died,    or    fled    from    even 
j's  intentions  are  as  dishon- 
illegal  as  possible. 
:umn  and  twenty  years  ago 
'ough  moonshine  regions  of 
and  on  the  Mississippi  at 


years  ago  from  the  shanty-boat  colony 
on  the  slough  to  its  busiest  street  in 
the  cheerf  ulest  corners  liquor  obtruded 
itself  on  men,  women,  and  even  chil- 
dren.    To-day  a  man  can  walk  every 
street   in   Memphis   in  the   sunshine, 
and  go  unchallenged  by  liquor.     The 
sign  of  liquor  is  in  the  murder  record 
of  the  city;   liquor  can  be  found  in 
road-houses ;   it  can  be  discovered  in  . 
its  wretched   sunless  dens.     But  the 
stranger  who  does  not  know  where  it 
is  may  go  far  and  snoop  much  before 
he  can  put  his  lips  to  the  glass.    Ar- 
rests of  automobile  drivers  for  intoxi- 
cation are  frequent  in  Memphis,  but 
let  (me  say  I  did  not  see  one  car  in 
hundreds  that,  on  the  great  drive  or 
in   the   streets,   seemed   erratic   from 
liquor.    The  wild  alcoholic  revelries  of 
the  highways  may  exist  now,  but  not 
with  curtains  up  and  visible  from  the 

street 

We   crossed   Arkansas   from  Mem- 
phis   to   Little    Rock.      Two   villages 
were  dejected  and  surly,  perhaps  be- 
cause   of    blind-tiger    or    moonshine- 
bootleg  operations.    South  from  Little 
Rock,  which  seemed  not  to  be  overly 
thirsty,  we  went  through  the  southern 
Ozarks.    Here,  down  approaching  the 
Texas  line,  we  came  at  night  to  a  vil- 
lage where  at  least  a  dozen  men  were 
hilarious.     We   heard   a   moonshiner 
and  a  bootlegger  talking  in  their  lingo, 
not    dreaming   we    could    understand 
ir  falV  of  "pig"  and  "tied  up"  and 


shall  to  El  Paso,  were  there  any  open 
or  flagrant  indications  cf  liquor.    Two 
or  three  small  places  did  show  the,  ear- 
marks of  being  sapped  in  vitality  by 
illicit  liquor.    In  one  of  these  several 
men  had  the  bearing  of  being    '«^P- 
But  even  here  the  blatant,  boasttul, 
insolent,    and    aggressive    habit    of 
liquor  known  so  well  in  the  old  days 
was  absent.    The  drinkers  had  a  fur- 
tive, rather  anxious,  and  even  dread- 
ing air.    And  I  may  say  that  of  all  the 
violators,  I  know  of  only  three  or  four 
anywhere  who  even  maintain  a  sem- 
blance of  carelessness  in  their  bear- 

• 

^"liquoT  has  shrunk  from  the  com- 
munities   of    the    land.      The    casual 
passer-by  through  Texas,  through  any 
New  Mexican  town,  sees  no  indication 
of  it  except  in  about  two  out  of  a  hun- 
dred communities.    Main  Street  is  rid 
of  liquor.    In  the  old  days,  if  three  or 
four  men   gathered  in   a  hotel  in  a 
town,  even  on  a  street  corner,  the  first 
thing  was,  "Let's  go  have  a  drink. 
The  only  time  this  happens  now,  judg- 
ing from  my  own  experience,  is  when 
personal  friends  foregather,  and  one 
of  them,  knowing  of  the  meeting,  will 
bring   a   bottle.      Strangers   in    New 
York,     Ohio,     Kentucky,     Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado,   Nebraska,   Iowa,    Illinois,    and 
Indiana,  and  even  in  California,  are 
not  asked  to  "have  a  drink. 

There  is  some  liquor  along  the  bor- 


KUTIZIA  TRIDRNTATA  AS  A  jmmY  AGAINST  RODENTS. 


Miss  Catherine  H.  Hittell,  of  San  Francisco,  v/rites 


[^a.tl,^^'^!^) 


Irs.  I^^Iary  Austin,  of 


me  that 

A 


Pi«e-,  Inyo  County,  California,  tells 


her  that  the  Piute  Indians  keep  ground  squirrels  and  other  rodent 
pests  from  eating  pine  nuts  in  their  underground  caches  by  lining 
the  holes  in  the  ground  with  the  bark  of  the  bitter  bush^  Pur.slua. 
^itoizia]  tridentata.  and  tliat  no  rodents  attack  ptm  .nut  caches 
thus  protected.    She  states  further  that  at  present  the  Indians 
usually  employ  barley  sacks  instead  of  the  old  time  underground 
cach<^,  and  that  in  order  to  protect  pine  nuts  the  giinny  sacks  are 
first  soaked  in  a  decoction  of  the  Purshia  bark.    Miss  Hittell 
adds  that  ]\/Ir.  Montiliius,  timber-cruiser  for  the  Southern  Pacific 

ffiond  of  the  seeds  of  the 


Railroad,  says  that  chipmunks  are 

sugar  pine,  tiEa&  young  trees  of  this  species  are  rare,  and  further 

that /pine\^ugar)  seeds  sown  for  purposes  of  propagation  are  nearly 


all  found  and  eaten  by  chipmunks.  ^. 


4tH^ 


'W 


oVlc 


WuX 


p.  157. 


e. 


Yosemite,  Oct.  13  1910. 


"Spent  forenoon  at  the  Indian  ca/iip,  and  in  early  afternoon  saw  the 
7  Piutes  from  Mono  Lake  (4  men,  2  Tromsn,  and  a  hoy)   start  back  up  Yos- 
emite F'alls  trail.   Tney  intend  to  camp  near  the  top  of  the  Falls  to- 

■  *  ■  • 

nip'ht  and  set  out  at  daylight  tomorrow  tiiroufdi  the  snow  for  Tuoluime 
Meadows  and  llono  Lake.   They  say  they  will  go  througli  Leevining  Greek 
Pass  instead  of  Mono  Pass  a.s  there  is  less  snow  that  way.   I  gave 


them  some  warm  clothinr<  and  tobacco. 


PIUTES' 


On  August.  15,  1901,   I  visited  a  camp  of  Mono  Piutes  ora 
east  side  of  lake  L^ono] .     They  were  living  in  ferush  tepees  partly 
roofed  over  with  cloth, 

I  bought  a  dozen  baskets  from  them,  mostl]^  old,  and  including 
2  old  flat,  bottomed  waterbottles,  1  large  and  1  small.     The  water- 
bottles  they  caJl  o-ia-ha  or  o-sa-ah;  the  broad  snow-shoe  like 
winnowiDg  basketfl,  tanna;  the  pinon  mit  spoon,  che -go ;     the  mush 


(opo  or  opa 


t 


7/. 


The  Mono  Pirates  we  visited  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  are 
Pinyon  Indians  —that  is,  they  have  no  acorns  and  use  pinora  nuts 
as  staple  food*  This  is  important,  in  connection  with  their  Ibasketry.A.;^ 

— Calif*  Journal  for  1901,  71-72,  Aug.  15,  1901. 


BASKETS 


Ajuuil 


/Vo-^  j 


to  August  15,  1901,  I  visited  a  camp  of  Mono  Piutes  on 


bruah 


partly  roofed  over  with  cloth. 

I  bou^t  a  dozen  baskets  from  them,  mostly  old,  and 
including  2  old  flat  bottomed  waterbottles,  1  large  and  1  small* 
The  waterbottles  they  call  o-,ia-ha  or  o-aa»ah:     the  broad  snow* 
shoe  like  winnowing  baskets,  ta-ma;  the  pinbn  nut  spoon,  g^«ffo,; 


mosh  bowl  chenia  or  opa»che»da  (opo  or  opa 


p.  71. 


The  Kono  Piutes  we  visited  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake 
are  Pii^n  Indians  —  that  is,   they  have  no  acorns  and  use  pinon 
nuts  as  staple  food.    This  is  important  in  connection  with  their 


basketry. 


p.  72. 
Journal  for  1901,  71-72.  Aug.  15,  1901. 


..k:^-\^ 


/ld..^<^; 


PIUTK 


Before  leaving  Far ringt on' s  August  21,  1901,  i  got  up  at 
5:30  and  rode  wp  Rush  Creek  to  an  old  Piute  caxnp  where  there  are 
several  old  vacant  tepees  and  2  still  inhabited  by  very  old  Indian 
men,  one  of  whom,  Ma-ha,  is  the  father  of  Bja^^eHjm,  wife  of  Piute 
Joe.  These  old  men  live  alons  in  brush  tepees  on  top  of  a  gravel 


and 


Prom  Ifa-ha,  a 


sturdy  fine  looking  old  man  who  was  cutting  grass  in  the  creek 

bottom  with  his  jacknife,  I  bought,  two  old  baskets  —a  large  bowl 

and  a  burden  basket  —  wo-na. 

In  the  edge  of  the  willows  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  is  the 

lodge  of  Bu-se-una.  daughter  of  Na^ha  and  wife  of  Piute  Joe.  From 

Bu^se^una  I  bought  3  baskets  —2  small  bowls  made  by  herself,  and  a 

superb  old  large  bowl  basket  of  exceptional  beauty  and  value,  which 

she  told  me  was  made  "by  her  mother,  but  which  I  half  suspect  was 

traded  or  stolen  from  the  Diggers,  as  it  is  much  like  a  basket  1 

got  frcm  an'  old  Digger  squaw  on  Angel  Creek  near  Murphys  last  year. 

The  materials  however  are  finer  and  the  basket  thinner  and  more 

flexible.  This  basket  Bte.-se-una  told  me  is  a  much  prized  ceremonial 

basket  used  for  cooking  acorn  meal  on  special  occasions,  when 

apparently  all  the  Mono  Piute s  are  present.  They  get  the  acorns  only 

on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra,  in  Yosemite  ?alley,  and  the  nut,  used 

is  always  that  of  the  black  oak  (Quercus  califomicus) .  There  are  na 

oaks  on  this  (east)  side  of  the  Sierra  and  their  place  is  here  taken 

by  the  nuts  of  the  mut  pine  or  pinyon,  which  is  the  staple  food  of  the 

Piutes.  Mut  pimes  cover  the  higher  slopes  of  the  hill  immediately 

above  the  Indian  camp  at  Farrington's.  This  fine  old  basket  has  been 
burned  in  2  places  inside  by  the  hot  stones  while  cookinp;  acorn  mush. 

— C^lif.  Journal  for  1901,  88-89.  Aug.  21.  1901. 


MONO 


Some  Mono  Indians  from  near  Mono 


8  came  in  today 


tu^t  some  baskets  and 


work. 


>ugh- 


(plpa) ;  an  oriLinary  coarse  deep  mush  bowl  Cwa»woiT ;  a  worn  basket 
(car*ru~8a) .  and  a  small 


O'Pa* 


Thair  name  for  water  bottle  is  o'-sa. 

—Calif.  Journal  for  1901,  115.  Sept.  4,  1901. 


s; 


«k-\XO^ 


BxAVeVv^v  -  'Kw^.c^  I H  Z'b 


Swlflfion 


Put  Koom  flour  in  lukewarm  water  and  cook  with  hot 
dtonea  in  basket. 

Our  people  traded  graaii  deed  for  salt  graas  (Ah-nit) 


-•V 


ashes        bones 
■Ah-s«"«iT  ah-o«a8hea  ajid  burnt  bones. 

0-git;  O-gjt  neuiP'The  Big  Cry  held  one  or  two  years 

after  death. 

Tun^nah  no -git.  When  the  Big  Cry  (ceremony  for  de^d) 
i3  over,  chief  calls  out  Tun-nah  no'fyit-It*3  over. 

So-ap 

Cho-ap*Spirit  that  goes  out  of  body  when  it  dies. 

^    Pah-o-hah.   Springs  had  body. 

First  man  who  dial  cime  back  once;  he  did  not  come 

v 

% 

V 

back  again.  ',He  would  appe  ir  one       give  one 

of  basket  to  man,  another  to  woman.  This  man  God.  'te 


mide  world 


land  was  level.  Water  w  shed  out  all 


people.  Indians  said  water  is  coming  again  and  will 
wa3h  everything  out. 

The  Chukchansy  S'ly  'spikes  will  hook  us  when  we  die. 

C1^^?ap*gho3t 

To-we~ap=Q.fter  it*s  gone  from   the  body.     Indians 
group  around  gnve  and  siig  to  it. 

Witches  are  mostly  men  (oily  one  or  two  were  women). 
People  were  killed  off  as  fast  as  they  turn  into  witches. 


Mormon  B«r 


We  believe  in  dreams. 

The  baskets  which  chief  said  were  to  be  burnt  at 
the  funeral  could  not  be  touched.  "It  was  the  rule". 

Too -weep  =The  counters  (10  sticks)  in  the  stick  grime. 


'^  ' 


Woo- tat~3een*The  music  stick  (split  stick  of  elder) 
was  yhe  only  music. 

Paj3;- to -vah^The  Rainbow,  Do  not  point  at  the  Einbow 
or  you  will  get  a  felon  on  your  bmd. 

*Mono*  tribe  [call  selves  *Nxm*] 

J^'rom  Uoat  Mt.  around  ridge  to  Lakehurst. 

North  forfc  to  Fish  Creek  Mt.   Stay  on  this  side  river 
to  Millerton. 

Chicago  Dick* 3  ranch  is  this  [east]  side  of  Course 
Gold  Creek  on  left  of  raad  right  by  creek  (west  of  Black- 
hawk  Mti) 

Oakhurst  people  got  along  with  our  people  of  Mono 
but  Chukchansy  didn't  gft  along  with  anybody. 


/ 


Extract  from  'Fifty  Years*  Obserration 
of  Men  and  EventB,  •  by  Gen.tTi.  Keyes,  1886. 


"Mono 8? 

"No  difficulty  was  encountered  until  we 
came  to  the  camp  on  the  Chowchilla  River.  At 
that  point.  Ifaior  Savage »  who  had  been  among 
the  *  Mono  8*  returned  with  a  report  that  a  por 
tion  of  the  tribe  refused  to  come  in." 

(Keyes  ajid  Barbour  with  military  escort 
leave  MciCee  and  his  son  and  Dr.  loozencraft 
and  go  south.  1851)  p.  233. 


iiONO  UKE,  C.  LIP'ORNIA 
l^itchell's  map  of  Texas,  Oregon,  and  California  of 


1846  calls  Lake  Tahoe  1 


f^™.     and  about  thirty 


miles  south  of  it, on  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra, shows 
another  lake  iwhich  is  not  named.    This  of  course 
intended  for  Mono  Lake.     I  am  not  sure  as  to  who  first 
named  the  lake,  but  it  stands  as  Llono  Lake  on  Colton's  mcp 
of  1855,wKtte  its  form  is  distorted  by  north  and  south 

elongation* 

It  is  ahowu  in  approximately  its  correct^form  4n 


IFic  States  v£  1865; 


Lloyd's  map  ojj  the 

and  also  on  Lange's  map  of  "ftllhr^l^''*^*"  ^*^^««  in  1863-54(f-^^ 

though  dn  this  map  the  lake  is  too  long  in  north-south  di- 


■tfM-V 


\ 


rection* 


(5Dtci\.  t*-op  /v-^--f^  5^r^  Xsi^Jiy^^-ruA 


i> 


LIEUT.  M00Hii»3  8XPR0I7ION  THEOUGH  TO^iflllTii  ITALLKT  /ND 

BONO  PA3J  IN  1852. 


An  arti<'le  in  the  first  nunbor  of  Hutohings'  Ctilifornis 
Magazine  entitled "The  Yo«Ha«-i-te  Talloy"  states  that 
about  the  middle  of  June  1852  lieut.  Uoore,  with  a  conpany 
of  United  itates  infantry,  left  Ft.  Viller  on  the  3an 
Joaquin  accoMpnnied  by  ISajor  oavage— the  Ifitter  in  command 
of  a  conpany  of  volunteers— bonnd  on  an  expedition  to 
chastise  certain  Indians  7A0  were  alleged  to  have  aurdered 
white  men.  On  arriving  in  "Io-Ha«-i-te  Talley'*  they  found 
that  the  Indians  under  Chief  Ftompkit  had  crossed  the 
■ountains  to  the  efist  side.  The  expedition  follo\7ed,  and 


discovered  and 


Uono  Pass,  naming  it  after  the 


'*'«>«««■  .flVMBJ'M^fM*'  Z.  > 


Indians  of  thiit  name  living  about  Bono  I«ke.     The  account 
adds  th?it  the  Indians  they  were  in  pursuit  of  remained 
with  the  MfiQoa^ 


Hutchings  Calif.  Mag.,  Vol.  1.  No.  1,  ppi  .2-8,  July  185o 


killgS  Of  UORU  JUaKS  FlUTK 
(Inconplnte) 


lonoR 
Bonos 


llutohings 
BanneXl 


Bonos  or  itonntes      T^iylor 


Bono  H-Utes 


Sai^boXl 


fah  \ili\hs  of  Bcmo 
kiko  BiTiOO 


Bonos 


.'hitnej 


Bonos,  Bono  tribe    JCneoXand 


1858 
IdbX 

1864 

1866 


1867 
1870 
1871 


Bono  ri  Utes 


Fo  i-iitos 


Biinoroft  (aft or  ,_^ 
Ccapboll)  1874 


Bnnnoll 


Vlil 


Bono  biko  band  of 
l^-Utes,  Bono 
Lake  indianp 


Thonpson  st  %8t  18ttl 


J) 


BonoBt  ^nos 


Gslon  Clflric 


1904 


Mono 


Dixon 


1915 


BRIDC-llPOKT  YAIJ.KT,  CALIF. 


"^^- 


f^ilQ  in  Bridf-opci't  Valley,   .Ts-wai'y  ?,5,  1844, 
Fi'6Liont  vrluea:     "A  }}^xciy  of  Welvo  ludianp,  cardo  dc-«i  from 
the  ifiount'ic'na  to  --rulQ  j  ino  imts,  oiT  •/b.ldh.  ae.cli  on©  carried 
a  litlio  1)6:^«     Tiiosn  coop'od  no?r  to  be  the  fit-i,ple  of  tho 


country:   aiid  wh€<nui''j}"  v.'o  r;k-jt  an 


Xnd iaj-,  his  friendly 


Bbtlutation  consiutod  in  offorlLg  %  few  nuts  to  sat  and  to 
tradd;   tlisir  ojly  airis  v/ira  hews  aiid  flint-pointdd  arro^7B. 
It  appeared  tlrit,  in  almoijl  all  the  valley  3,  tlio  no  laboring 
b'mds  woro  a!;  '^ar  ^-rlth  v-jach  othea^j   cmcl  w&  hcd  rjorna 
aifficiilty  in  prcjvailin^^  on  oar  guidea  to  0;Ccornp,'-u:y  \m  on 
thia  day* 3  journey,  boin^r  at  war  '-nth  tho  paopla  on  the 
othor  Kido  of  a  largo  snov/y  mountain  whach  lay  oafor^^  ^la". 


^fjLji  J 


--Si'tmiont: 
1P4*. 


Exfl.  Expd.  to  Ox^^con  &  C^ilif.  (16-14), 


ARTICLE  CONTAINING  HEPSRINCBS  TO  PIUTS  AND  MONO-PIUTJ 

Hutohings  California  ilagazine  for  June  1853  contains 
the  continuation  of  an  article,  the  first  part  of  which  I 


Have  not  seen,  relating  to  the  Cars on 


The 


author's  nane  is  not  mentioned,  hut  nay  probably  be  ob- 
tained from  the  list  of  authors.  The  author  describes  a 

V 

trip  among  the  mountains  of  the  Walker  Hiver  region,  and 


his  route  is  hard  to  follow. 


On  page  520  he  mentions  "a  small  party  of  Monos" — 
obviouslj  from  Mono  lake.  On  page  533  he  states  that  his 
party  named  a  valley  *'the  Big  Mono,  from  the  fact  of  our 
finding  here  a  small  party  of  MfiXlfi.  Indians.**  The  locality 

appears  to  be  on  or  near  the  middle-eastern  fork  of  Walker 
Biyar. 

On  the  western  fork  of  Walker  Hiver  they  came  upon  a 
band  of  friendly  Piute  Indians  fishing  in  the  river,  from 
which  circumstance  they  named  the  valley  "Big  Pyutt  Valley. ♦» 
(534-535).  He  gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  this  fish- 

ing  party,  the  Indians  standing  in  a  circle  in  the  water. 
It  should  be  copied  along  whith  his  account  of  the  fishing. 

Hutchings  (ilif.lfeg.  .Vol  2*  No  12.  pp.  52  .533,534-535, 

^  June  1858 


'BTIOLS  OONTAINING  r:S?5H/*:HCg3  TO  I'lUTK  AND  iO!IO-PIDT8 

Hutchincs  :!alifornlQ  EBf^izine  for  Jun©  1850  contains 
the  contina-tion  of  sn  prtiole.  tho  flrt^t  pert  of  vhich  1 


Bfive  not  seen,  relating  to  th« 


The 


8 


uthor's  DOM  Ifl  not  mentioned,  but  «nj  probably  be  ob- 


t??inod  froM  the  list  of  authors.     The  author  deRoribee  8 


trip  aaong  the  noun tains  of  the 


^^ivor  region,  and 


his  route  in  hard  to  follow* 


On  page  520  he  mentions  ''a  gatill  prrty  of  liamaT— 
obviously  froa  llono  tflke.     On  page  5r\3  he  states  that  his 
party  ni«ed  a  valley  "the  Big  Mono,  from  the   fsct  of  our 
finding  here  a  s«all  pnrty  of  MOWL  Indians."     7ho  locality 


appe; 


Hivor- 


jrs  to  be  on  or  near  the  niddle-ncrtom  forV  of    alker 


On  the  western  fork  of   .alker  Hiver  thoy  carac  upon  a 
band  of  friendly  iJuifcS.  In^lians  fishing  in  the  rivor,  froM 
which  circuBitanoo  thoy  nrwed  thr  valley  "Big  Pyiitt  "'alloy/* 
(5r4-535).     He  givns  an  interestinr  illur»tration  of  this  fi^-h 


ing  p?irty,   the  Infiinnn  standing  in  a  circle  in  the  vnter. 
it 'should  bo  copied  alonr   vhith  his  «iccount  of  the  fi?hing. 
:  utchings  Calif.Mag.,Yol  i-*  H©  i::.  pp.  5^  '^j^q  i8?8*^* 


'.RTICLI  CONTAINING  r<iiI?SH,<.UCES  TO  PIUT3  AMD  liONO-PIUTB 

Hatchings  California  Magazine  for  June  1858  contains 
the  continiLjtion  of  an  article,  the  first  p«rt  of   vhioh  1 


Rf?Te  not  seen,  relating  to  the 


The 


■'Si- 


author's  na«e  is  not  Mentioned,  but  nay  probably  be  ob- 
tained from  the  list  of  authors.  The  author  describes  a 
trip  among  the  mountains  of  the  talker  Fiver  region,  and 


his  route  is  hard  to  follow* 


M&nfifi.' 


obviously  from  ^ono  Lake.     On  page  533  he  states  that  his 
party  named  a  valley  "the  Big  Mono,   from  the  fact  of  our 
finding  here  a  small  party  of  Kflno.  Indians."     The  locality 

appears  to  be  on  or  near  the  middle-ea< tern  fork  of    »alker 

River. 

On  the  western  fork  of  ialker  River  they  cafae  upon  a 

band  of  friendly  fiute  Indians  fishing  in  Abe  river,  from 

which  circumstance  they  nawed  tho  valley  "Big  Fyutt  Valley." 

(5r4-535).  He  cMe^   an  interestinf!  illustration  of  this  fi? 

ing  pfirty,  the  Indiann  standing  in  a  circle  in  the  vater. 
It  should  be  copied  along  whith  his  account  of  the  fishing. 
Hutchings  Calif. Mag.  .Vol  2,  Ho  lii.  pp.  b.   '^j^^  1858 


MONO  L/iKE  INDIANS  AND  OTHER  TRIBES 


NEVADA 


Ross  Browne ^3 'Reaouroflfl  of  t.>^e  Pacifin  3inp^^p,,-h_ 
lished  in  1869,  contains  an  important  chapter  on  Nevada 
(pp. 299-442);   also  an  1iistoxi^aJLstetch_o^J^ 
boundaries,  population,  aboriginal  inhabitants,   early 

« 

settlements,  &c.     (ppa85-198).  containing  matter  on  th. 
Washoes,  Pah-Utahs .  Shoshones,  Bannocks,  To quimas,  and 


Monos . 


The  first  mentioned  chapter  contains  the  following: 


"Mono  Lake, lying  about  ten  miles  southwest  of  th 


e 


dividing  line  between  California  and  Nevada,  derives  its 


name  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  originally  inhabiting  th 
vicinity.**  (Page  303). 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  long  account  of  Lower 


e 


ifomi 


by  Alexander  3.  Taylor,  with  separate  pagination. 


ilJfV .  i)A 


Boss  6ro«n*8  ,,flj^f>nypas  q 


pabli9t>ttd 


ill  IS69  oontfilns  m  Importaist  chapter  oo  HflT^i^lfl  (l^P^  299 

Bmiles  this,  th«rt  Is  f*  long  <*c<jount  of  JimxJdillr 
fftynift  by  /Itmenler  3.  fajflor,  with  sepanto  pfcinEtlon, 
folioffwi  hf  B  *1ll«torlcal  skttoh  of  r^oveda.  Including 
boyndarlwi,  popttUtlott,  «borlglBal  lohrblt  iite,  Biwly 
©•ttl«»nti!,  !^r  {p*i»«»  a^35-l9?i). 

th«  Ifttter  ertlcl©  contains  !!»^tter  or  the    4if»ho«e, 
Foh-tJtehfi.  ^^hof?hOfm»,  Bi^onookfi,  toqul»ftO,    r;!  tJcDO«* 

The  flr«t  wDotloneA  r«pcrt  oontsins  the  foUo\«ing 


elfitoisdnt: 

•Hoiio  Luke,  Ijrlng  ebout  Un  islleo  «»otithsie8t  of  t^ie 

dividlnti  Xloe  lietfweii  OBllfomle  unl  ?l«wde,  derivoe  lt» 
nw^  ffCB  the  tribe  of  Indlacg  orlginelty  Inhobltlnc  the 

^*^^^*^'^^  ^^  -    - r-|^iM  ■—■—.■■■II  -, 


Ylclolt^ 


^ 


(i    .0  303) 


